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Complete  Story  of  Assault  on  Roosevelt 
Marvel  of  Press  Speed  and  Accuracy 

G)nfusion  Dispelled  as  Straight  R^ort  Is  Disseminated  to  an  Anxious  Public — Vivid  Pictures  Flown 
to  New  York — Radio  Chains  Gave  First  News  But  Did  Not  Attempt  Coverage 

CALLING  all  its  tremendous  news-  lisher  was  told,  asked  their  hearers  to  one  flying  to  Atlanta,  the  other  direct  velt  was  Governor  of  New  York, 
gathering  and  disseminating  ma-  read  their  morning  newspapers  for  to  New  York.  From  the  train  he  sent  a  story  ai  Mr. 


G  gathering  and  disseminating  ma¬ 
chinery  into  play,  American  newspapers 
and  press  associations  achieved  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  news  coverage  in  their  skillful 
handling  of  the  details  of  the  sensational 
attempted  assassination  of  President¬ 
elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the 
serious  injury  of  Mayor  Anton  J.  Cer- 
mak  of  Chicago  in  Miami,  Fla., 
Weiiesday  night. 

With  newspapers,  news  associations 
and  picture  agencies  vying  with  each 
other,  the  American  people  were  given 
the  details  of  the  attack  without  con¬ 
fusion.  The  workmanship  of  the  job 
prevented  the  dissemination  of  dis¬ 
astrous  rumors  and  confused  details. 
While  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words 
were  being  relayed  by  telegraph,  leased 
wire,  telephone  and  air  mail,  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  wires  and  the  straining 
for  speed  in  no  manner  affected  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  report,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  people  was  based  on  unvarnished, 
t^enticated  truth. 

Newt  of  Attack  Flashed 

By  Telegraph,  Telephone 

Shortly  after  9 :30  p.m.,  Wednesday, 
after  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  finished  his 
talk  from  his  car  before  a  huge  crowd, 
Bcwspaper  offices  were  electrified^  with 
the  flash  that  an  attack  on  Ae  life  of 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States 
had  been  made,  that  Mayor  Cermak 
and  others  had  been  wounded.  Imme¬ 
diately,  both  on  the  receiving  and  the 
sending  end,  the  stage  was  set  for 
action.  Long  distance  calls  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  New  York  nearly  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  flashes,  and  the  grim 
marshalling  of  facts  began.  The  news 
went  to  the  streets  in  New  York  shortly 
after  11  o’clock,  with  a  comprehensive 
report.  Papers  were  read  eagerly  and 
anxiously  by  the  public,  which  consumed 
many  thousands  of  extra  and  regular 
edition  copies.  In  Chicago  first  edi¬ 
tions  of  morning  papers  were  on_  the 
streets  before  the  news  was  received. 
Extra  editions  were  quickly  issued. 

Photographers  were  on  the  spot  in 
Miami  and  graphic  pictures  of  the  sen¬ 
sational  scene  were  flown  to  New  York 
and  elsewhere  in  record  time.  Picture 
agencies  met  the  emergency  existing 
b^use  of  the  discontinuance  of  a  tele¬ 
photo  station  in  Atlanta  by  chartering 
planes  which  worked  in  relays  to  move 
the  prints.  They  were  received  in  New 
York  in  time  to  be  printed  in  the  late 
issues  of  the  afternoon  papers.  The 
pictures  showed  Mayor  Cermak  wounded, 
the  would-be  assassin,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
immediately  before  and  after  the  attack, 
and  other  high  spots  of  the  dramatic 
situation.  Pictures  were  telephotoed  to 
all  the  country. 

Many  persons  got  their  first  report 
of  the  attack  over  the  radio,  although 
National  Broadcasting  Company  made 
no  effort  to  cover  the  news  event  in 
detail  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  made  a  brief  announcement,  and 
later  broadcast  the  story  of  an  eye¬ 
witness.  Both  stations.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 


lisher  was  told,  asked  their  hearers  to 
read  their  morning  newspapers  for 
details. 

Some  of  the  special  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  covering  the  activities  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  Miami  were  not  on 
the  scene  when  the  attempt  was  made 
on  the  President-elect’s  life.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  gone  to  the  park  where 
the  crowd  was  waiting  just  after  having 
granted  an  interview  to  reporters  on 
board  the  Astor  yacht  in  which  he  had 
cruised  in  southern  waters  for  eleven 
days.  Some  correspondents  were  filing 
their  accounts  of  the  interview  at  the 
time  of  the  attack.  They  were  on  the 
scene  soon  afterwards,  however. 

The  press  associations  did  a  com¬ 
mendable  job  in  their  coverage,  making 
clear,  authentic  reports  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  speed  and  accuracy.  Some  re¬ 
porters  were  right  on  the  front  line  and 
within  range  of  the  gunfire,  but  their 
presence  of  mind  and  their  instinctive 
news  sense  never  deserted  them. 

Francis  M.  Stephenson,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  of  the  Associated  Press, 
who  has  been  traveling  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  since  last  November,  and  Rex 
Saffer,  Miami  correspondent,  were  both 
within  a  few  feet  of  Giuseppe  Zangara, 
who  fired  the  six  shots.  The  shoulder 
of  Saffer’s  coat,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
was  burned  by  the  powder  from  the 
assassin’s  pistol. 

Assasnn  Fired  Shots  Over 

A.P.  Writer*s  Shoulder 

For  a  second  or  two,  Saffer  said,  “I 
thought  it  was  all  a  part  of  the  cele¬ 
bration,  with  some  fool  firing  blank 
cartridges,  when  a  pistol  sounded  sharp¬ 
ly  behind  my  ear.  Then,  when  Mayor 
Cermak  slumped  down  before  me,  I 
realized  my  shoulder  was  being  used  by 
an  assassin  to  steady  his  aim  for  an 
attack  upon  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States.” 

Saffer’s  first  thought  was  for  a  tele¬ 
phone.  He  fought  his  way  out  of  the 
crowd,  which  was  thrown  into  pande¬ 
monium  by  the  tragic  end  to  the  gather¬ 
ing.  As  he  pushed  and  shoved  toward 
the  nearest  phone,  he  took  in  as  much 
of  the  scene  as  possible.  He  dictated 
a  flash,  a  series  of  bulletins  and  dashed 
back  into  the  melee  for  more  facts. 

Saffer  had  heard  Mr.  Roosevelt  say 
he  was  not  hurt  before  he  got  to  the 
telephone,  but  he  did  not  know  that  five 
of  the  by-standers  had  been  struck  by 
the  bullets  until  he  returned  after  send¬ 
ing  the  flash. 

Stephenson’s  job  was  to  stay  with  the 
President-elect.  He  stuck  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  until  he  was  safely  back  on 
Vincent  Astor’s  yacht  for  the  night, 
telephoning  that  end  of  the  story  to  the 
Miami  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 
He  then  went  to  the  hospital  where  the 
victims  lay  and  supplied  additional  data 
from  that  point. 

Meantime  Saffer  had  rounded  up  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  assassin,  the  policeman  who 
arrested  him  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  waving 
to  reassure  the  crowd  that  he  was  un¬ 
harmed.  Two  airplanes  were  chartered. 


one  flying  to  Atlanta,  the  other  direct 
to  New  York. 

The  New  York  general  desk  in  the 
meantime  had  obtained  a  statement  con¬ 
cerning  Mayor  Cermak’s  condition 
direct  by  telephone  from  James  B. 
Bowler,  a  member  of  the  city  council 
of  Chicago,  who  was  at  the  hospital. 

Additional  angles  and  details  were 
woven  into  the  account  supplied  by 
Stephenson  and  Saffer  from  the  staff 
of  the  Miami  Herald.  Ted  Gill,  staff 
member  of  the  A.P.  Jacksonville  bu¬ 
reau,  dashed  to  Miami  from  Daytona 
Beach,  where  he  had  been  covering  Sir 
Malcolm  Campbell’s  speed  trials,  and 
took  over  part  of  the  load  of  the  later 
stories.  The  Washington  and  New 
York  angles  were  also  quickly  covered. 

U.P.  Men  Quickly  Mobilized; 
F.  A.  Storm  an  Eyewitness 

The  echo  of  the  shots  had  scarcely 
died  down  in  Bay  Front  Park,  when 
a  flash,  “six  shots  were  fired  at  Roose¬ 
velt,”  was  rattling  up  the  south  wire 
into  the  New  York  office  of  the  United 
Press  and  throughout  the  country. 

Right  on  the  heels  of  the  flash — a 
telephone  rang.  It  was  Frederick  A. 
Storm,  United  Press  staff  correspond¬ 
ent  with  the  President-elect,  calling 
direct  from  the  scene  of  the  after-the- 
shooting  tumult.  He  had  jumped  from 
the  correspondents’  car,  given  a  flash 
to  a  telegraph  messenger  for  filing,  and 
then  jammed  his  six  feet  of  news¬ 
paper  thought  and  energy  into  a  tele¬ 
phone  booth,  to  backstop  his  flash. 

Storm  started  dictating  to  Morris 
De  Haven  Tracy,  night  news  director, 
who  handled  the  story  from  then  on. 
Bulletins  were  slapped  onto  the  wires  in 
short  takes — a  steady  stream  of  descrip¬ 
tion  and  detail  was  fed  over  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

Meanwhile  a  direct  telegraph  circuit 
from  Miami  to  the  United  Press  New 
York  office  was  established.  A  supple¬ 
mentary  circuit  carried  into  the  United 
Press  Atlanta  bureau. 

While  Storm  continued  handling  the 
main  story  into  New  York,  the  United 
Press  Miami  resident  correspondents, 
Steve  Hannigan  and  Harold  Farkas, 
filed  additional  and  supplementary  mate¬ 
rial  into  Atlanta,  which  relayed  it  to 
all  sections  of  the  country. 

While  Storm,  Hannigan  and  Farkas 
continued  their  cleanup  on  the  story, 
staff  correspondent  Henry  McLemore 
was  speeding  to  Miami  from  Daytona 
Beach  as  was  staff  correspondent 
Edward  W.  Lewis  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau. 

Storm  and  McLemore  accompanied 
Roosevelt  to  the  hospital  Thursday, 
opened  a  telephone  line  there,  and  dic¬ 
tated  a  running  story  directly  to  New 
York  on  the  President-elect’s  visit  to 
the  bedside  of  those  wounded  by  bul¬ 
lets  intended  for  him. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  entrained  for 
the  North,  Storm  turned  over  coverage 
to  Lewis,  McLemore,  Hannigan  and 
Farkas  and  accompanied  the  President¬ 
elect— his  staff  assignment  since  Roose¬ 


velt  was  Governor  of  New  York. 
From  the  train  he  sent  a  story  wi  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  account  of  the  shooting. 

A  direct  phone  call  to  Barry  Faris, 
editor  of  International  News  Service 
from  George  E.  Durno  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staff,  covering  President-elect 
Roosevelt  at  Miami,  galvanized  ffie 
I.N.S.  into  immediate  operation. 

The  regular  day  force  was  ordered 
to  report  for  immediate  duty  and  wires 
were  set  up  from  the  New  York  office 
to  Miami  to  take  in  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  the  main  story  by  Dumo,  and 
the  sidelights  by  his  assistants. 

Durno,  an  eye-witness  to  the  at¬ 
tempted  assassination,  filed  a  vivid 
roundup  story. 

His  assistants,  Larry  Smits  and  Ray 
Powers,  Miami  correspondents  for 
I.N.S.,  assigned  to  cover  the  hospital 
where  the  wounded  had  been  brought 
and  the  jail  where  the  assassin  had  been 
lodged,  came  through  promptly  with 
their  divisional  stories,  enabling  I.N.S. 
to  open  its  regular  day  wires  with  a 
complete  roundup  of  this  sensational 
story,  including  the  confession  of 
Zangara,  and  eye-witness  accounts. 

Quentin  Rejmolds  of  the  New  York 
staff  was  hurried  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  to 
make  a  complete  check  of  Zangara,  and 
his  story  quoted  friends  of  the  anarchist 
and  past  employers. 

Eye-witness  stories  of  the  shootmg, 
including  an  account  by  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Cross,  who  pushed  the  gun  in  the  as¬ 
sassin’s  hand  out  of  position,  and  an¬ 
other  by  Margaret  I^is  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  one  of  those  wounded,  were  sand¬ 
wiched  in  the  general  roundup  of  the 
story. 

From  Washin^on  came  comments  of 
government  officials,  with  a  story  detail¬ 
ing  that  federal  authorities  would  not 
prosecute  Zangara.  George  E.  Dumo, 
traveling  north  in  the  press  group  with 
the  President-elect,  sent  a  story  detail¬ 
ing  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  own  account  of  the 
attempted  assassination. 

Woman  Writer  Flashed 

News  to  Phila.  Bulletin 

One  of  the  unexpected  “on  the  spot” 
reporters  in  Miami  was  Adelaide  I. 
Norton,  society  reporter  for  the  Phila' 
delphia  Bulletin.  Mrs.  Norton,  who 
covers  the  Florida  resorts  in  the  winter 
for  the  Bulletin,  was  seated  a  few  feet 
from  the  Roosevelt  automobile  when 
the  shooting  began.  With  her  was  her 
son.  Mrs.  Norton’s  version  differed 
somewhat  from  those  of  the  service  re¬ 
porters  in  that  she  said  Mr.  Roosevelt 
“blanched  deadly  white”  at  the  first 
shots  and  slumped  down  into  his  seat 
and  was  pulled  down  farther  by  his 
Secret  Service  guards.  Her  son  leaped 
from  his  seat  toward  the  assassin  and 
was  among  the  first  to  lay  hands  on 
him. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company 
put  two  news  flashes  on  the  air,  but 
in  ^th  instances  advised  the  listening 
audience  to  “read  your  morning  news¬ 
papers  for  the  facts.”  At  New  York 
headquarters  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
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advised  that  the  hrst  tip  that  an  attempt 
has  been  made  on  the  life  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  had  been  received  in  New 
York  over  a  leased  wire  connecting 
New  York  and  the  Miami  station  of 
the  N.B.C.  Before  annoimcement  was 
made  on  the  air,  however,  officials  of 
the  N.B.C.  called  Miami  by  long-dis¬ 
tance  telephone  and,  through  the  local 
station  manager,  confirmed  the  flash. 
Then  the  first  bulletin  was  broadcast, 
interrupting  a  sponsored  program.  This 
bulletin  mas  indefinite,  merely  stating 
that  following  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  address 
a  man  in  the  crowd  had_  fired  several 
shots  and  that  it  was  believed  t^t  the 
President-elect  had  not  been  injured, 
but  that  Mayor  Cermak,  a  woman  and 
possibly  others  had  been  wound^. 
Later,  when  N.B.C.  had  word  over  its 
own  leased  line  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
positively  safe  and  that  Mayor  Cermak 
and  four  others  had  been  wounded,  the 
facts  were  broadcast  in  a  brief  bulle¬ 
tin,  which  also  advised  the  public  to 
get  the  details  from  the  morning  press. 

It  was  also  learned  in  New  York  that 
N.B.C.  prevented  a  national  broadcast 
over  its  network  of  an  eye-witness  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tragedy.  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Cross,  who  tusseled  with  the  gunman, 
aided  by  a  Miami  newspaperman,  quick¬ 
ly  wrote  a  detailed  account  of  the 
shooting  and  it  was  offered  to  N.B.C. 
Miami  station,  the  witness  herself  to 
read  the  sUtement  before  the  micro¬ 
phone.  However,  officials  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  station  held  that  this  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  definite  interference  with  the 
newspaper  function  and  the  matter  was 
withheld  until  Thursday  afternoon, 
when  it  was  felt  that  no  newspaper 
function  was  being  infringed  upon.  _ 

Edward  K.  Cohan,  chief  techmeal 
director  of  the  Columbia  chain,  was  in 
Miami  at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  and 
telephoned  an  account  of  it  to  his  New 
York  office.  The  local  Columbia  sta¬ 
tion,  WQAM,  had  just  broadcast  locally 
the  telk  of  the  President-elect,  and  the 
announcer,  F.  W.  Mizer,  was  close  at 
hand  when  the  bullets  started  flying. 
The  Columbia  chain  made  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  attack  during  the  Ed  Hill 
program,  between  10:30  and  11  p.m., 
and  later  went  on  the  air  with  Mr. 
Mizer’s  eyewitness  account.  During 
Mr.  Hill’s  period.  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  told,  listeners  were  told  to  read 
their  morning  newspapers  for  details. 

Extras  Issued  in  Chicago; 

Writer  Sent  by  Plane 

(By  telegraph  to  BJditob  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Feb.  16— News  of  the 
wounding  of  Mayor  Cermak  in  the 
attempt^  assassination  of  President¬ 
elect  Roosevelt  at  Miami  was  first 
flashed  here  last  night  shortly  after  9 
o’clock.  First  editions  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  were  on  the  street  when  the 
flash  came,  necessitating  quick  work  in 
getting  out  extras.  As  details  continued 
to  pour  in  over  press  association  wires, 
the  papers  virtually  cleared  their  front 
pages  and  played  the  story  with  scream¬ 
ing  double  eight-column  banner  lines. 
Pictures  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent-elect,  Uken  here  last  summer  dur¬ 
ing  the  Democratic  national  convention, 
were  featured,  while  the  entire  picture 
pages  of  the  morning  papers  were  de¬ 
voted  to  jrfiotographs  of  the  principals 
in  the  shooting  and  Miami  scenes. 
Afternoon  papers  today  are  devoting 
practically  tiheir  entire  front  pages  and 
many  inside  pages  to  the  story.  _  Long 
distance  telephone  service  is  playing  an 
imporUnt  part  in  direct-from-the-hos- 
pital  bulletins  on  Mayor  Cermak’s  con- 
dition. 

The  Chicago .  American  sent  Karl 
Kahn,  reporter,  by  midnight  airplane 
to  Miami.  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
is  depending  upon  its  staff  correspond¬ 
ent,  Walter  Wright,  former  Daily  News 
police  reporter,  and  eye-witness  to  the 
shooting,  for  special  coverage.  Mrs. 
Wright,  a  former  Chicago  newspaper¬ 
woman,  filed  an  eyewitness  account  of 
the  attempted  assassination  to  the  Tril> 
une.  John  Boettiger,  Tribune  staff 
writer  accompanying  the  President-elect, 
wrote  the  lead  story  on  the  atuck. 


while  other  Tribune  Miami  correspond¬ 
ents  covered  various  angles  of  the  devel¬ 
opments. 

Both  the  Tribune  and  Herald  and 
Examiner  carried  diagrams  showing 
how  the  assassin’s  bullet  entered  body 
of  Mayor  Cermak.  Local  political  re¬ 
porters  wrote  about  Mayor  Cermak’s 
friends  and  relatives  leaving  for  Miami 
and  also  how  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
mayor  will  be  filled  if  he  should  suc¬ 
cumb.  Accounts  of  Mayor  Carter  Har¬ 
rison’s  assassination  40  years  ago  were 
retold. 

Both  WGN  and  KYW  broadcast  de¬ 
tails  of  the  shooting  from  time  to  time 
last  evening  and  announced  the  sale  of 
extras.  Editor  &  Publisher  was  im- 
able  early  today  to  get  any  circulation 
figures  on  morning  paper  sales. 

100,000  Words  Filed  By 
Correspondents  From  Miami 

(By  telegraph  to  Kditor  ft  Publisher) 

Miami,  Fla.,  Feb.  16 — More  than 
100,000  words,  written  by  many  of  the 
country’s  ace  coriespondents,  with  hun¬ 
dred  of  photos  covering  various  phases 
of  the  attempted  assassination  of 
President-elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
were  sent  from  Miami  by  plane,  train, 
telegraph  and  radio  during  the  24  hours 
immediately  following  the  occurrence. 

Witnessed  by  20,000  people  who 
packed  the  city’s  principal  p^k,  the 
tragedy  came  as  a  startling  climax  to 
Roosevelt’s  awaited  visit  here.  News¬ 
men  and  photographers  who  had  been 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  President¬ 
elect  from  his  fishing  trip  were  sud¬ 
denly  thrown  into  the  feverish  handling 
of  one  of  the  big  new  stories  of  the 
year. 

The  already  largely  augmented  force 
of  newspapermen  in  Miami  at  the  time 
was  further  increased  by  a  corps  of 
correspondents  rushed  here  from  Florida 
resorts  where  they  were  vacationing. 

Some  newspaper  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  men  who  covered  the  story  are 
Francis  M.  Stephenson,  A.  P. ;  Fred 
Storm,  U.  P. :  George  Durno,  1.  N.  S. ; 
E.  Roddan,  Universal;  Ernest  Lindley, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  James 
Hagerty,  New  York  Times;  John  Boet¬ 
tiger,  Chicago  Tribune;  Eugene  Forker, 
New  York  American  publisher,  all 
awaiting  the  President-elect  here.  .\lso 
Ray  Powers,  I.  N.  S. ;  Gunboat  Hudson, 
New  York  Mirror;  Henry  McLemore, 
U.  P. :  Damon  Runyon,  New  York 
American;  Ted  Gill,  A.  P. ;  Joe  Copps, 
U.  P. :  Walter  Winchell,  New  York 
Daily  Mirror. 

PhotograjAers  included  Tony  Samo, 
1.  N.  S.,  J.  Caneva,  A.  P.,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Fox,  Paramount,  Univer¬ 
sal  and  Pathe  Newsreels. 

Ended  11.5 


Cameraman  Greeting  Cermak 
As  the  Shots  Were  Fired 

By  Sam  Schulman 
Staff  Cameraman,  Interatlonat 
Ifewa  Photos 

Daytoxa  Beach,  Fla.,  Feb.  16 — 
Here's  what  happened  when  Mayor 
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CALENDAR 

Feb.  19-20 — Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Assn.,  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  meeting.  Hotel  Hermitage, 
Nashville. 

Feb.  21-22 — Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Morri¬ 
son  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  24-25 — Buckeye  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Columbus. 

Feb.  25— Ohio  Newspaper  Assn., 
meeting,  Columbus. 

Feb.  25 — Northwest  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Nicolett 
HoteL  Minneapolis. 

Feb.  25 — Herald  Owl  Alumni 
Club,  fourth  annual  reunion.  Hotel 
.48tor,  New  York  City. 


Cermak,  Mrs.  Gill  and  three  others 
were  shot  by  Giuseppe  Zangara  at  Bis- 
cayne  Bay  last  night. 

We  went  over  to  Bayfront  Park  and 
made  a  few  shots  from  the  bandstand 
including  one  of  a  semi-general  view 
showing  the  President-elect  seated  on 
the  top  of  his  car  greeting  the  crowd, 
and  Mayor  Cermak  and  Henry  L. 
Doherty  standing  close  to  him. 

I  climbed  down  into  the  crowd  to 
say  hello  to  Mayor  Cermak.  Bob  Clark, 
secret  service  man,  was  just  passing 
him  at  the  moment.  I  said,  “Hello, 
Mayor.”  He  greeted  me  in  return.  1 
was  facing  the  mayor  and  his  back  was 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  firing 
came  at  an  obtuse  angle.  I  saw  the 
orange  flashes  and  said,  “This  sounds 
like  Chicago,  Mayor.” 

He  said  nothing  but  groaned  and  col¬ 
lapsed.  Clark  and  I  tried  to  pick  him 
up.  We  didn’t  know  he  had  been  shot. 
We  thought  he  had  been  pushed  by  the 
crowd. 

Then  Clark  felt  blood  on  his  fingers 
and  said,  “He’s  been  shot.” 

The  crowd  took  up  the  words  and  the 
Roosevelt  car  started  to  move.  I  step¬ 
ped  back  to  make  my  picture  while 
Clark,  L.  L.  Lee,  city  manager  of 
Miami  and  W.  Woods,  national  com¬ 
mitteeman  from  Dade  county  were  pick¬ 
ing  Cermak  up.  He  was  put  into  a  car 
in  a  few  seconds  and  I  followed  after 
with  an  ambulance  that  had  come  over 
from  a  private  hospital. 

When  we  arrived  at  Jackson  Memo¬ 
rial  hospital,  I  succeed^  in  getting  a 
picture  of  Dan  Hardie  and  the  assassin. 
A  little  further  delay  was  encountered 
in  developing  and  printing  seven  sets 
of  prints  for  disposal  in  various  ways 
but  our  plane  was  on  its  way  to  New 
York  at  2:10  a.m.  with  full  coverage 
on  all  angles  of  the  story. 


MAJOR  MARKETS  CUTS  DUES 

Major  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  at 
a  directors’  meeting  in  Chicago  last 
week,  voted  to  reduce  membership  dues 
10  per  cent  for  1933.  Reduced  operat¬ 
ing  costs  made  this  step  possible,  it 
was  stated  by  L.  M.  Barton,  managing 
director. 
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SHEPHERD  NEW  HEAD 
OF  DENVER  POST 

Paper  “Not  on  Auction  Block,”  Coa. 
tinuea  With  Founder*’  Policy 
Unchanced — ^New  President 
25  Years  on  Staff 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  ft  Publisher) 
Denver,  Colo.,  Feb.  16 — There  will 
be  no  change  in  the  ownership  or  pirfi- 
cies  of  the  Denver  Post,  of  which  the 
late  Frederick  G. 
Bonfils  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher, 
an  announcement 
on  page  one  of 
the  paper  said 
Wednesday. 

William  C. 
Shepherd,  for 
many  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  and 
for  the  last  year 
and  a  half  assist¬ 
ant  publisher,  hi 
been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Post 
Printing  &  Pub. 
lishing  Company,  and  has  been  made 
editor  and  publisher. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  reorganized.  Members 
are  Miss  Helen  Bonfils,  daughter  of 
the  late  publisher;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Tammen 
and  Mr.  Shepherd 
The  announcement  of  the  paper’s 
future  policy  said  in  part: 

“The  death  of  Mr.  Bonfils  has  not 
put  the  Post  upon  the  auction  bloi. 
The  course  which  Mr.  Bonfils  and  his 
late  partner,  Harry  H.  Tammen, 
charted  for  the  Post,  when  they  con¬ 
secrated  it  to  the  service  of  the  people, 
is  to  be  followed  without  the  slightest 
deviation  or  interruption. 

“The  Post  will  go  on  as  a  fighting 
newspaper.  It  will  go  on  battling  in 
the  future,  just  as  independent,  just  as 
valiant,  just  as  relentless,  just  as  de¬ 
termined,  as  in  the  past.  It  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  paper  with  a  heart  and 
a  soul.” 

Shepherd  is  58.  He  was  managing 
editor  of  the  old  Denver  Times  before 
he  joined  the  Post  twenty  five  years 
ago.  He  became  managing  editor  of  the 
Post  in  1912. 


EL  PAIS  EDITOR  RELEASED 

Publicity  in  American  Papers  Won 
Freedom  for  de  Porras 

The  recent  glare  of  publicity  in 
American  newspapers  on  Cuban  affairs 
has  brought  two  definite  developments 
during  the  past  week. 

Enrique  Pizzi  de  Porras,  an  editor  of 
El  Pais,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Principe  Fortress,  ostensibly  for  print¬ 
ing  the  picture  of  a  murdered  youth 
with  his  feet  bound,  whom  the  police 
said  had  been  killed  as  he  tried  to  es¬ 
cape,  was  released  and  has  returned  to 
his  newspaper  duties. 

The  publicity  given  to  the  long  ex¬ 
pected  second  revolution,  reported  brew¬ 
ing  in  Central  America  and  the  United 
States,  caused  the  rebels  to  hold  up  their 
plans  to  overthrow  the  Machado  regime, 
according  to  Havana  commentators. 

TABLOID  IN  BIRMINGHAM 

The  Daily  Mirror,  a  morning  tabloid, 
has  made  its  apfwarance  in  Birmingham. 
Ala.  Its  editor  is  E.  M.  Henderson,  Sr, 
former  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  News.  Hugh  B.  du  Bose 
is  publisher.  Editorially,  it  has  indi¬ 
cate  the  objective  of  representing  senti¬ 
ment  opposed  to  prohibition  repeal. 


N.  Y.  PUBLISHER  MISSING 

All  clues  have  failed  in  a  police 
search  for  John  C.  Packard,  28-year- 
old  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Windsor 
(N.  Y.)  Standard,  a  weekly,  who  has 
been  missing  since  Jan.  21.  The  day 
he  disapp^ed  he  drove  to  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  with  an  employe,  told  his  com¬ 
panion  he  would  be  gone  half  an  hour, 
and  never  returned.  He  was  unmarried. 
He  bought  the  paper  in  1931.  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  has  been  assumed 
by  Herman  Chidester,  a  former  employe. 


W.  C.  Shepherd 
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BANK  ACTION  SURPRISED  DETROIT  DAILIES 


Gov.  Comstock  Personally  Delivered  Epochal  Proclamation  to  Free  Press  at  3  a.m. — Decrease 
in  Space  Less  Than  Expected — Papers  Paying  Employes  in  Cash 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Detroit,  Feb.  is— Although  De¬ 
troit  newspapers  knew  the  previ¬ 
ous  Friday  that  negotiations  concerning 
a  Detroit  banking  institution  were  under 
way  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  in  Washington,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  eight-day  bank  holi¬ 
day  in  Michigan  came  as  a  surprise  to 
th^m  and  resulted  in  the  hasty  assem¬ 
bling  of  editorial  staffs  to  handle  the 
story  when  it  broke  at  3  a.m.  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Feb.  14. 

Washington  correspondents  of  all 
three  papers  had  learned  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  negotiations  on  Friday  and  had 
informed  their  papers  that  “something 
was  in  the  wind.” 

Negotiations  in  Detroit  on  Saturday 
were  carried  on  with  the  strictest 
secrecy  and  no  word  of  the  impending 
financial  crisis  leaked  through  to  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  until  a  tip  came  to  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  at  1:20  a.m.  Tues¬ 
day,  12  minutes  before  Gov.  William 
A.  Comstock  signed  the  epoch-making 
proclamation  that  closed  more  than  300 
banks  in  the  lower  peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

The  tip  to  the  Free  Press  did  not 
state  definitely  what  was  impending  but 
the  editorial  staff  was  advised  to  hold 
the  last  run  open.  A  short  time  later 
the  department  knew  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  but  was  bound  to  strict  secrecy 
until  the  copy  of  the  proclamation  was 
delivered. 

Although  heads  of  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Free  Press  were  told 
to  hold  their  crews,  no  word  was  given 
them  by  the  editorial  department  of  the 
nature  of  the  story  about  to  break. 

At  3  a.m.  Gov.  Comstock  came  to  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  Free  Press  and 
personally  delivered  the  proclamation, 
together  with  an  official  statement  from 
him  and  bank  and  federal  government 
officials. 

Thirty  minutes  from  the  time  the 
Governor  entered  the  Free  Press  offices 
the  paper  was  in  the  street  with  its 
e.xtra  carrying  three  columns  of  type 
on  the  story. 

Officials  of  the  Detroit  Times  were 
informed  of  the  story  at  2:15  a.m.  and 
a  few  minutes  later  the  Detroit  N^s 
also  was  told.  The  Times  went  into 
the  street  with  its  extra  at  5:45  a.m., 
four  hours  earlier  than  its  regular  first 
edition.  The  News  issued  its  first 
extra  at  7  a.m.,  two  and  one-half  hours 
ahead  of  its  regular  schedule. 

Advertising  officials  of  all  three 
papers  reported  that  the  decrease  in 
space  due  to  the  holiday  was  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  they  had  expected.  All 
of  them  reported  cancellations  for 
Tuesday  morning  but  said  that  in  the 
afternoon  many  advertisers  who  had 
cancelled  called  up  and  asked  for  a  re¬ 
instatement  of  their  copy  but  with  a 
reduced  space. 

All  three  papers  reported  a  consider¬ 
able  decrease  in  cash  want  advertise¬ 
ments,  running  as  high  as  50  per  cent  in 
one  case,  but  charge  classified  volume 
showed  very  little  decrease. 

Practically  all  department  stores  re¬ 
duced  their  space  but  as  a  whole  most 
of  the  consistent  advertisers  carried 
some  copy  in  all  three  papers. 

Business  was  almost  at  a  standstill  in 
the  city  Tuesday  morning,  most  of  ffie 
stores  reporting  that  their  sales  dwin¬ 
dled  to  almost  nothing.  By  noon,  when 
the  two  afternoon  papers  went  into  the 
streets  with  stories  about  the  plans 
being  made  by  governmental  and  bank¬ 
ing  officials  as  well  as  private  corpora¬ 
tions  to  provide  cash  to  the  public,  pub¬ 
lic  attitude  began  to  change  from  inertia 
to  a  philosophic  acceptance  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  one  ffiat  was  not  nearly  so  bad 
as  they  had  expected  when  they  read 
the  first  stories  in  the  early  morning 
extras. 

In  the  afternoon,  department  stores 
reported  an  increase  in  sales,  and  by 


Wednesday,  a  considerable  amount  of 
buying  was  reported  although  the  vol¬ 
ume  was  far  below  normal. 

Collection  departments  of  all  three 
papers  reported  a  substantial  decrease 
in  cash  collections.  All  papers  are  ac¬ 
cepting  checks  from  customers  for  pay¬ 
ments  on  accounts,  but  in  no  case  are 
cashing  any  checks.  One  collection  de¬ 
partment  reported  that  up  until  noon 
Tuesday  their  collectors  had  not  taken 
in  one  cent  but  that  in  the  afternoon, 
following  the  publication  of  proposed 
relief  plans,  they  began  to  collect  on 
some  accounts.  The  collections  of  one 
paper  were  off  50  per  cent  on  Tues^y 
and  about  70  per  cent  on  Wednesday. 

One  advertising  feature  of  the  holi¬ 
day  announcement  was  the  placing  of 
several  pieces  of  copy  by  corporations 
announcing  financial  relief  plans  for 
their  employes  and  by  other  companies 
offering  cash  relief  to  customers,  either 
in  charge  account  facilities  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  one  chain  store,  an  offer  to 
cash  checks  of  customers  in  small 
amounts.  Several  of  the  finance  com¬ 
panies  placed  special  copy  in  all  three 
papers  calling  attention  to  their  facilities 
to  help  the  public  tide  themselves  over 
the  holiday  period  with  cash  loans. 

“Box-all”  warnings  against  loan 
sharks  and  counterfeit  money  were  nm 
on  page  one  of  all  three  papers  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  special  stories  stressing  the 
financial  soundness  of  Michigan’s  bank¬ 
ing  structure  as  a  whole  and  warning 
against  the  spreading  of  malicious 
rumors  about  banking  institutions. 

All  three  Detroit  papers  pay  their 
employes  by  check.  The  Detroit  Times 
cashed  the  checks  of  their  editorial  and 
mechanical  employes  on  Wednesday, 
paying  them  in  small  change  which 
they  later  exchanged  for  bills  at  one 
of  the  banks  which  was  open  during 
the  day  to  provide  change-making 
facilities  for  the  public. 

Officials  of  the  News  and  the  Free 
Press  were  working  on  plans  to  take 
care  of  their  employes  financially. 

All  three  papers  handled  the  first 
story  on  the  proclamation  in  a  conserva¬ 
tive  manner,  confining  their  first  edi¬ 
tions  to  the  proclamation  and  the  official 
statements  of  officials. 

As  soon  as  word  of  the  proclamation 
reached  the  offices  of  all  three  papers, 
editorial  officials  were  routed  out  of  bed 


and,  in  the  case  of  the  two  afternoon 
papers,  skeleton  staffs  were  organized 
to  handle  the  first  extra. 

The  Free  Press  was  advised  of  the 
proclamation  ahead  of  the  two  after¬ 
noon  papers  because  of  the  desire  of 
banking  and  governmental  officials  to 
have  as  wide  a  coverage  of  the  state 
by  the  Free  Press  as  possible  before 
banks  were  scheduled  to  open  Tuesday 
morning.  Despite  this  precaution,  one 
or  two  banks  in  isolated  sections  of  the 
state  were  open  for  two  hours  Tuesday 
mornings  before  they  learned  of  the 
holiday. 

The  banks  in  the  upper  peninsula 
of  the  State  were  not  affected  by  the 
holiday  as  they  are  under  the  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  branch  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  story  is  the 
first  one  in  the  history  of  Michigan 
which  affected  every  newspaperman 
personally  and  forced  staffs  to  ignore 
personal  speculation  as  to  how  much 
it  affected  them  and  concentrate  on 
handling  the  story  itself. 

Managing  editors  of  the  three  papers 
said  they  were  highly  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  their  staffs  handled 
the  story,  not  only  the  first  extra  but 
in  the  follow-ups  during  the  day  Tues¬ 
day  and  on  Wednesday. 

One  unusual  piece  of  coverage  was  a 
copyright  story  published  by  the  Free 
Press  on  the  morning  following  the 
proclamation,  outlining  the  background 
to  the  controversy  between  United 
States  Senator  James  Couzens  and 
Henry  Ford.  The  story  treated  in  de¬ 
tail  the  events,  financial  and  otherwise, 
leading  up  to  the  crisis  that  precipitated 
the  holiday.  The  story,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Free  Press  and  giving  it 
credit,  was  put  on  the  wires  by  the 
Associated  Press. 

The  Free  Press  extra  carried  three 
columns  of  type  under  a  120-point 
eight-column  line,  with  a  three  column 
cut  of  Gov.  Comstock.  The  News  car¬ 
ried  a  double  %-point  line  in  its  first 
edition  while  the  Times  carried  a  double 
line  of  120-points  with  the  proclamation 
in  a  top  “box-all”  of  eight  columns  in 
its  extra. 

One  feature  of  the  story  was  the  lack 
of  a  great  amount  of  art  on  the  first 
day,  except  for  the  picture  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  a  picture  of  officials  at  a 


Modernistic  bnilding  which  will  house  press  at  World  s  Fair. 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
HICAGO,  Feb.  13— Arrangements 
were  completed  this  week  for  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  full-sized  daily  newspaper,  to  be 
known  as  the  World’s  Fair  ^ition,  on 
the  grounds  of  A  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  for  the  duration  of  the  fair. 

Application  for  the  leasing  of  space 
for  the  proposed  press  building,  to  be 
erected  immediately  to  the  north  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  building  on  the  fair  grouds, 
was  made  today  by  Leslie  E.  Wheeler- 
Reid.  It  is  planned  to  publish  the 
World’s  Fair  edition  of  the  Herald 
and  Examiner  in  this  building.  Mr. 
Wheeler-Reid  is  soliciting  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  various  newspaper  mechanical 
equipment  concerns  to  exhibit  their 
equipment,  which  will  be  used  in  print¬ 
ing  the  paper. 

While  the  World’s  Fair  promotion  de¬ 
partment  has  made  arrangements  for 
press  accommodations  in  the  Adminis¬ 


tration  building  at  no  cost  to  news¬ 
papers,  press  associations  and  picture 
services,  the  proposed  press  building 
will  also  contain  headquarters  for  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  newspapers  and  news¬ 
gathering  organizations.  There  will  be 
a  generM  press  room,  open  to  all  work¬ 
ing  press  representatives,  without 
charge,  and  private  offices  for  rent. 

E.  Ross  Bartley,  director  of  World’s 
Fair  promotion,  said  this  week  that  with 
the  opening  of  the  exposition  only  three 
and  one-half  months  distant,  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  should  obtain  at  least 
a  preliminary  indication  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  news  services  and  newspapers  of 
their  needs  as  to  physical  accomc^ations 
during  the  exposition. 

The  proposed  Press  building  is  to  be 
a  structure,  200  feet  by  270  feet,  done 
in  glass,  chromium  and  a  black  compo¬ 
sition  similar  to  concrete.  It  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  finished  by  May  10,  about  20 
days  before  the  opening  of  the  Fair. 


conierence,  which  appeared  iti  late  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  afternoon  papers. 

All  three  papers  carried  feature  stor¬ 
ies  on  sidelights  of  the  holiday.  The 
News  carried  16  columns  on  the  holi¬ 
day  in  its  editions  on  the  first  day 
while  the  Free  Press  coverage  in  the 
Wednesday  morning  editions  totaled  30 
columns. 

Circulation  departments  of  the  three 
papers  reported  unusually  heavy  sales 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  Officials  of 
the  'Times  reported  105,000  extra  copies 
within  24  hours,  while  the  increase  at 
the  Free  Press  was  said  to  be  72,000 
and  at  the  News,  68,000.  Circulation 
collections  were  somewhat  curtailed  but 
the  decrease  was  considerably  less  than 
expected,  officials  reported. 

After  the  initial  shock  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  Detroit  and  the  State 
seemed  to  accept  the  situation  philo¬ 
sophically  and  although  business  was 
greatly  curtailed  there  appeared  to  be 
no  gloom  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
W.  H.  Pettibone,  general  manager  of 
the  Free  Press,  said  he  was  greatly 
surprised  and  pleased  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  public  took  the  announcement. 
He  said  that  the  public  seemed  to  have 
adopted  a  sense  of  humor  regarding  the 
holiday  in  place  of  the  gloom  which 
one  might  have  expected  and  which  was 
so  prevalent  during  the  stock  market 
crash  in  1929. 

After  the  initial  shock  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  Detroit  to  a  casual  ob¬ 
server  gave  little  indication  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  holiday.  Shoppers  were 
not  as  prevalent  in  the  business  district 
but  the  general  tone  of  things  was 
normal.  On  Griswold  Street,  the  finan¬ 
cial  center  of  the  city,  groups  collected 
here  and  there  to  discuss  the  situation 
or  humorously  ask  a  friend  to  cash  a 
check  for  them.  Many  humorous  side¬ 
lights  of  the  holiday  were  found  by  re¬ 
porters.  One  man  told  a  newspaper¬ 
man  that,  with  a  fifty-dollar  bill  in  his 
pocket,  he  had  gone  “broke”  most  of 
the  day  until  he  found  a  friend  who 
had  enough  change  to  break  the  bill  for 
him.  Several  of  the  leading  business 
and  professional  men  of  the  city  came 
in  for  considerable  “kidding”  among 
their  friends  Tuesday  when  they  found 
their  cash  gone  and  had  to  borrow 
“two-bits”  here  and  50  cents  there  be¬ 
fore  they  could  buy  lunch,  or  buy  gaso¬ 
line  to  take  them  home  at  night. 

Reporters  were  kept  busy  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  checking  on  the  con¬ 
ferences  of  bankers  and  governmental 
officials  and  keeping  in  touch  with  vari¬ 
ous  relief  movements  being  instigated 
by  industrial  concerns. 

Although  there  was  little  surface  in¬ 
dication  of  anything  unusual  during  the 
day,  at  night  passersby  in  the  financial 
district  were  made  aware  of  the  “un¬ 
usualness  of  things.”  Skyscrapers 
housing  the  various  banking  institu¬ 
tions,  ordinarily  pillars  of  darkness, 
presented  row  after  row  of  lighted  win¬ 
dows  behind  which  the  bankers  and 
officials  of  the  state  conferred  with 
officials  from  Washington  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  the  holiday  to  an  end 
before  the  eight  days  have  expired. 

Deposit  withdrawals  of  $25,000,000 
were  scheduled  for  Thursday,  deposi¬ 
tors  to  be  permitted  to  take  out  up  to 
five  per  cent  of  their  accounts.  Large 
cash  reserves  were  moved  into  the  city 
Wednesday. 


OPPOSES  PRISON  PRINTING 

Joseph  Cassidy,  Clei'eland  Plain 
Dealer  compositor  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  house  of  representatives,  last 
week_  introduced  a  bill  to  take  from  the 
printing  office  in  the  state  prison  at 
Columbus  all  the  plant’s  work  except 
that  required  for  prison  use.  The  plant 
has  equipment  worth  $65,000  and  is  said 
to  do  about  $500,000  worth  of  printing 
a  year. 
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CIGARETTE  PRICE  WAR  MAY  MEAN 
REDUCTION  IN  ADVERTISING 


Smaller  Space  Used,  While  Some  Cancellations  of  News¬ 
paper  and  Magazine  Copy  Are  Reported  as 
**Big  Four”  Slash  Quotations 

Announcement  of  a  second  cut  to  be  expected  as  long  as  the  present 
in  the  price  of  cigarettes  this  week,  difference  of  about  75  cents  in  whole¬ 
bringing  the  “big  four”  brands  down  sale  price  exists. 

to  a  level  where  they  were  retailed  in  The  “big  four”  are  now  selling  cig- 
some  shops  at  10  cents  a  package,  was  arettes  at  $5.50  a  thousand,  less  dis- 
followed  by  some  cancellations  of  adver-  counts  of  10  per  cent  and  2  per  cent. 


GOVERNOR’S  PAPER  SUED 

The  Oklahoma  City  Blue  Valley 
Farmer,  personal  organ  of  Gov.  W.  H. 
Murray,  is  defendant  in  a  $9,801  suit 
by  the  National  Newspaper  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  Dallas,  for  alleged  breach  of  an 
advertising  promotion  contract.  The 
Dallas  firm  says  it  sold  $30,920  worth 
of  advertising  space  in  the  Blue  Valley 
Farmer  and  was  supposed  to  receive  60 
per  cent  commission.  It  charges  the 
paper  not  only  has  failed  to  pay  the  stip¬ 
ulated  commission  on  certain  collec¬ 
tions,  but  has  cancelled  $13,484  worth  of 
advertising. 


Comparative  chart  of  newspaper  expenditures  by  leading  cigarette  brands  1929-1932. 


Using  in  both  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

While  the  advertisers  and  their 
agencies,  as  usual,  had  nothing  to  say 
about  their  plans,  publishers  were  ap¬ 
prehensive  t^t  the  price  war  between 
the  “big  four”  on  ^e  one  hand,  and 
the  non-advertised  10-cent  brands  on  the 
other,  would  mean  a  slash  in  the  amouiit 
of  cigarette  advertising.  Much,  it  is 
believed,  will  depend  on  the  volume  of 
sales  in  the  next  month  or  two. 

On  the  basis  of  copy  released  by 
American  Tobacco  Company  for  Lucky 
Strike  cigarettes  this  week,  some  news¬ 
papermen  estimated  the  space  called  for 
about  30  per  cent  less  than  that  in  the 
corresponding  campaign  last  year. 
Duration  of  the  current  campaign  was 
not  stated,  the  first  release  taking  up 
to  the  end  of  February.  Last  year 
the  period  was  10  weeks. 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company, 
which  in  the  last  year  had  taken  the  lead 
in  newspaper  space  away  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco,  sent  out  cancellations  of 
two  newspaper  advertisements  for  Ches¬ 
terfields  this  week,  leaving  its  future 
plans  unexplained. 

P.  Lorillard  Company,  maker  of  Old 
Golds,  is  using  a  list  of  newspapers  in 
selected  cities. 

The  lead  in  trimming  advertising 
expenditures,  of  course,  was  taken  by 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
maker  of  Camels,  when  it  return^ 
to  the  newspapers  in  January  after  a 
long  vacation,  during  which  its  maga¬ 
zine  schedule  represented  almost  its  only 
adverUsing. 

When  its  newspaper  advertising 
began,  the  list  was  announced  as  about 
950  dailies  and  ISO  weeklies,  whereas 
its  great  cellophane  campaign  of  1931 
was  launched  in  practically  every  daily 
and  a  long  list  of  weeklies.  Only  the 
first  few  insertions  this  year  were  full- 
p^e,  and  some  current  copy  is  about  350 
lines — a  size  that  would  have  been 
scorned  in  past  time. 

Recent  financial  reports  of  some  of 
the  leaders  showed  fat  profits  in  1932 
at  the  old  price  of  $6.85  per  thousand, 
ai^  some  advertising  men  were  openly 
critical  this  week  of  the  attem^  to 
fight  the  cheaper  cigarettes  on  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  own  ground.  The  10-centers, 
doing  no  advertising  of  their  own, 
found  a  vast  market  already  built  up 
tpr  the  past  efforts  of  the  big  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  were  able  to  take  advantage 
of  present  eonditions  to  sell  on  price 
appeal.  Recent  estimates  have  credited 
the  newcomers  with  selling  about  20 
per  cent  of  all  the  cigarettes  consumed. 
Presumably  they  have  no  intention  of 
yielding  this  business  without  a  strug¬ 
gle,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them, 
if  pressed  too  hard,  might  go  into 
advertising  for  self  defense.  TTius  far 
thwe  is  no  indication  of  anything  like 
this,  and  tobacco  men  say  it  is  &rdly 


Three  dollars  of  this  is  Federal  tax, 
leaving  the  manufacturer  a  gross  re¬ 
turn  of  about  $1.85  a  thousand,  or  3.7 
cents  a  ^ckage.  While  the  cigarette 
industry  is  secretive  about  costs,  a  re¬ 
cent  analysis  by  J.  L.  Amberg,  eco¬ 
nomist  of  Fellowes,  Davis  &  Co.,  stock 
brokers,  estimated  1933  tobacco  cost 
at  1.1  cent  per  package,  manufacturing 
costs  at  0.8  cent,  bonus  and  income  tax 
at  0.32  cent,  leaving  something  less 
than  H  cent  a  package  for  advertising 
and  profits.  On  the  old  1932  scale  he 
estimated  1.2  cents  a  package  had  been 
spent  for  advertising. 

The  wholesale  price  of  the  cheaper 
cigarettes  is  $4.75  a  thousand,  less  dis¬ 
counts,  which  would  give  the  manu¬ 
facturer  a  slim  2.4  cents  a  package 
to  cover  all  costs  and  profits. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  Liggett  & 
Myers  Company  was  urging  newspapers 
to  establish  quantity  discounts  in  favor 
of  general  advertisers  using  as  much  as 
50,000  lines,  75,000  lines,  or  100,000 
lines  a  year.  This  was  taken  to  indi¬ 
cate  an  intention  to  continue  heavy 
advertising  in  1933. 

Charts  prepared  by  Media  Records, 
Inc.,  and  shown  on  this  page  tell  how 
cigarette  advertising  in  newspapers  has 
varied  from  year  to  year.  In  1929 
Lucky  Strike  was  the  leader,  with 
12,126,475  lines  in  the  newspapers  meas¬ 
ured,  or  36.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  In 
1930  all  the  leading  brands  except  Old 
Gold  increased  their  linage.  Lucky 
Strike  still  leading  with  17,506,938  lines, 
or  40.4  per  cent.  In  1931,  there  was 
another  increase  by  all  except  Old 
Gold,  Lucky  Strike  jumping  to  23,031,- 
152  lines,  while  Camel’s  cellophane  cam¬ 
paign  put  its  linage  up  to  15,526,314 — 
double  the  1930  Camel  linage  and  six 
times  its  1929  linage. 

In  1932,  however.  Camel  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  newspapers,  being 
cr^ited  with  only  0.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  linage.  Chesterfield,  with  18,361,- 
005  lines,  took  the  lead,  using  44.7  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

In  the  magazines,  the  1932  percen¬ 
tages  were:  Chesterfield  2U;  Lucky 
Strike,  33.6;  Old  Gold,  U;  Camel, 
43.8. 

Radio  advertising  in  1932  was  divided 
thus :  Chesterfield,  40.2  per  cent ;  Lucky 
Strike  42.6  per  cent;  Old  Gold,  0.2  per 
cent;  Camel,  17  per  cent. 


GRAVURE  SECTION  STARTS 

_  The  new  Wednesday  gravure  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
made  its  first  appearance  Feb.  15.  It 
is  in  tabloid  size,  the  first  issue  con¬ 
sisting  of  16  pages.  Four  colors  are 
available  to  advertisers  in  the  section, 
although  there  was  no  color  in  the  first 
edition.  'The  paper  has  for  a  long  time 
published  a  Saturday  rotogravure  section 
in  full  page  size,  which  will  be  continued. 


A.B.C.  MAIL  VOTE  ON 
INTERIM  REPORTS 

Standard  Form,  To  Be  Released  and 

Audited  By  Bureau*  Sent  Out 
By  Ham  In  Explaining 
New  Departure 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Poblibhbr) 

Chicago,  Feb.  15 — Members  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  were  sent 
ballots  this  week  to  vote  on  the  plan 
for  optional  interim  publishers’  state¬ 
ments  as  set  forth  in  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors’  resolution  adopted  at  Pinehurst, 

N.  C. 

The  polls  close  at  midnight  "Feb. 
28,  1933. 

In  a  letter  to  newspaper  members, 

O.  C.  Harn,  managing  director,  points 
out  that  an  affirmative  vote  means: 

(1)  That  the  newspaper  thinks  the 
furnishing  of  interim  statements  should 
be  left  optional  with  each  publisher 
member ; 

(2)  That  if  a  publisher  chooses  to 
furnish  such  interim  statement  he  should 
use  the  standard  form  approved  by  the 
bureau  and  should  file  such  statement 
for  release  to  members  of  the  bureau 
and  audit  by  the  bureau.  Mr.  Ham’s 
letter  states  further: 

“The  directors  representing  news¬ 
papers  recognized  that  there  was  a 
strong  demand  on  the  part  of  import¬ 
ant  space  buyers  for  quarterly  state¬ 
ments  but  they  ^ually  recognized  that 
it  would  be  decidedly  objectionable  to 
make  such  statements  compulsory  ujwn 
all  newspapers,  when  the  information 
was  not  wanted  from  all. 

“The  directors  therefore  felt  that  the 
best  solution  was  to  provide  a  standard 
which  publishers  desiring  to  do  so,  could 
use  to  furnish  quarterly  information. 
The  board  accepted  this  plan  as  the 
most  reasonable  and  most  satisfactory 
to  all.  The  adoption  of  a  standard 
form  was  to  protect  publishers  from  the 
necessity  of  meeting  many  widely  di¬ 
vergent  demands  and  forms  which 
might  be  presented  by  individual  space 
buyers.” 

ANNUAL  CIRCULATION  REPORTS 

Bill  Passed  By  House  I*  Favorably 
Reported  To  Senate 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  ft  Po*i.ishi*) 

Washington,  Feb.  15— The  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads  has  ordered  a  favorable  report 
on  the  bill  which  passed  the  House 
Dec.  19  providing  for  post  office  circu¬ 
lation  statements  of  publications  entitled 
to  the  second  class  privilege  once  yearly, 
instead  of  semi-annually  as  at  present. 
The  only  change  made  by  Ae  senate 
committee  was  changing  the  date  on 
which  reports  must  be  made  annually 
from  July  1  to  October  1. 


FREE  SPEECH  RIGHT  ' 
ON  RADIO  DENIED 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Again  Refuse* 

Review  Sought  in  Shuler  Case 
on  Plea  Press  and  Radio 
Are  Akin 

By  George  H.  Manning 
( Washington  Correspondent, 

Editor  &  Pubusher) 

Washington,  Feb.  16 — The  idea  that 
broadcasting  stands  on  the  same  legal 
basis  with  newspaper  publishing  as  a 
means  of  expression  of  opinion  was 
conclusively  rejected  by  Ae  Supreme 
Court  of  Ae  United  States  this  week 
when  a  final  effort  by  Rev.  Robert  P. 
Shuler,  “fighting  pastor”  of  Los  Ange-  I 
les,  to  obtain  a  review  of  the  manner  ^ 
in  which  his  station  was  deleted  from 
Ae  air  was  rejected  by  Ae  nation’s 
highest  tribunal. 

Acting  wiA  surprising  speed,  the 
court  denied  a  second  petition  filed  on 
Shuler’s  behalf  in  the  hope  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  review  of  the  decision  of  the 
F^eral  Radio  Commission  denying  the 
Los  Angeles  clergyman’s  application 
for  a  license  renewal  and  of  Ae  order 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  upholding  that  decision.  Leu 
tlian  a  month  ago  Shuler’s  initial  peti-  ' 
tion  for  a  high  court  hearing  was  re-  ■ 
jected  in  similar  fashion. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  made 
no  comment  on  the  issues  involved  in 
either  ruling,  the  manner  in  which  the 
case  was  disposed  of  was  taken  in  legal 
circles  here  as  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  the  tribunal  feels  the  issue  of 
“free  speech”  was  not  involved  in  the 
Shuler  case,  a  basic  contention  upon 
which  the  rehearing  plea  was  based. 
The  celerity  and  finality  with  which 
the  latest  legal  step  was  resisted  sug¬ 
gested  that  Ae  court  gave  the  matter 
full  attention  when  Ae  issue  first  was 
presented. 

Unsuccessful  in  his  first  effort  to 
obtain  a  high  court  review,  Louis  G.  » 
Caldwell,  representing  the  Trinity  " 
Methodist  Church,  technical  holder  of 
the  license  under  which  Shuler  broad¬ 
cast,  was  supported  in  his  second  cam¬ 
paign  by  counsel  for  Ae  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  which  laid  great  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  “free  speech”  question. 
Caldwell  is  resident  partner  of  the  law 
firm  retained  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  it  has  been  reported  here  that 
part  of  the  legal  costs  of  the  Shuler 
case  were  met  by  that  newspaper. 

Joint  briefs  filed  last  Friday  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  final  plea  contained  broad 
contentions  that  either  the  Federal 
Radio  Act  is  unconstitutional  or  the 
Commission  in  interpreting  that  law 
violated  guarantees  of  protection  af¬ 
forded  in  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Caldwell  had  maintained 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
denies  to  broadcasters  rights  of  free 
expression  with  the  Constitution  m- 
cords  to  the  press,  while  the  Civil  Lib¬ 
erties  Union  insisted  that  by  twisting 
“Ae  vague  phrase — ‘public  interest,  con-  | 
venlencei,  and  necessity*,”  the  Radio 
Commission  is  performing  acts  of  cen¬ 
sorship. 

Dating  back  two  years,  the  case 
arose  from  charges  that  Shuler  was 
misapplying  his  broadcasting  privileges,  | 
using  the  radio  to  conduct  a  blackmail 
and  defamation  campaign,  and  making 
untruthful  and  inflammatory  statements 
in  his  “crusading”  broadcasts.  After 
extensive  hearings.  Chief  Examintf  : 
Yost  of  the  Commission  recommended 
the  license  of  Shuler’s  station  be  re 
newed,  but  the  Commission  rejected  this 
report  and  denied  the  petition  for  re 
newal  in  November,  1931.  A  year  latw 
the  Commission’s  action  was  sustained 
by  the  court  of  appeals  and  Ae  case 
went  to  the  Supreme  court. 

Throughout  the  controversy,  Shuler 
constantly  sought  to  inject  Ac  free 
speech  issue  into  the  dispute,  but  on 
each  occasion  he  was  overridden  on  tM  - 
ground  Aat  radio  and  the  press  arc  m  f 
different  categories  as  mediums  of  ex* 
pression,  with  the  result  Aat  lepl  ; 
ofunion  here  holds  that  Ae  question  has  t 
bwn  settled  for  all  time.  i 
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"  UTILITIES  ABANDON  PROPAGANDA  WORK 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Exposure  of  N.E.L.A.’s  Nation-wide  Publicity  Machine  Leads  to 
Formation  of  Edison  Electric  Institute — New  Code  Eliminates  Questionable  Activities 
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OXE  of  the  greatest  propaganda 
machines  in  the  history  of  the 
country  formally  passed  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  Feb.  15  when  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  comprising  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  electric  light  and  power 
industry  in  the  nation,  and  representing 
a  capital  investment  of  more  than  ten 
billion  dollars,  was  dissolved  by  vote  of 
the  50  members  present  at  the  last  con¬ 
vention. 

The  Edison  Electric  Institute  has 
been  organized  to  take  the  place  of  the 
N.E.L.A.,  and  its  constitution  specif¬ 
ically  divests  the  organization  of  all 
propaganda  activities.  A  business  code, 
which  includes  a  provision  that  all 
member-company  statements  meant  for 
public  dissemination  “shall  be  accurate 
and  clearly  indicate  their  source,”  is 
set  up  in  the  new  constitution.  Mem¬ 
bers  found  guilty  of  abusing  the  ethics 
described  in  the  code  are  liable  to  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  the  Institute. 

George  B.  Cortelyou,  Consolidated 
Gas  Company  of  New  York,  former 
president  of  the  N.E.L.A.  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  Institute,  in  a  short 
talk  before  the  N.E.L.A.  convention  in 
New  York  this  week,  said  that  leaders 
of  the  industry,  motivated  “by  the 
events  of  the  past  four  years,”  felt  that 
the  industry  should  be  “so  organized  as 
to  be  able  better  to  exercise  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  self-discipline  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  business  practices  of  its 
members.”  This,  he  said,  was  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  in  the  N.E.L.A.  constitution. 

Mr.  Cortelyou  also  said  that  the  move 
toward  organizing  the  new  body  was 
made  “bemuse  of  the  pressing  need 
for  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  expense 
to  electric  light  and  power  companies 
of  association  activities,  and  for  other 
practical  reasons.” 

The  “events  of  the  past  four  years” 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Cortelyou  might  have 
referred  to  the  sweeping  investigation 
of  public  utilities  made  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  started  in 
1928  and  is  still  in  progress.  It 
was  brought  out  in  this  investigation 
that  the  N.E.L.A.,  with  its  well  funded 
and  staffed  Public  Relations  Section, 
energetically  managed  by  George  F. 
Oxley,  and  backed  up  by  28  regional 
publicity  organizations,  carried  on  active 
propaganda  work  for  the  utilities  over 
a  period  of  years  in  virtually  every  pos¬ 
sible  medium.  Much  of  the  testimony 
given  in  Washington  covering  this  phase 
was  carried  in  detail  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  It  revealed  that  a  constant 
barrage  of  propaganda  in  behalf  of  the 
utilities  and  against  public  ownership 
was  directed  at  both  the  daily  and  the 
weekly  newspaper  press.  Editorial  serv¬ 
ices  were  paid  large  sums ;  editors  indi¬ 
vidually  and  in  press  association  groups 
were  lavishly  entertained;  advertising 
contracts  were  promised  where  editorial 
support  was  desired;  and  papers  were 
stricken  from  advertising  schedules 
when  the  editorial  policy  was  displeas¬ 
ing  to  the  utility  interests.  A  close 
check  was  kept  on  editors  and  their 
receptiveness  to  the  utility  point  of  view. 
Perhaps  the  propaganda  work  which 
drew  the  most  severe  condemnation  was 
that  done  by  the  utilities  in  the  schools 
and  universities.  Acting  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  M.  H.  Aylesworth,  then 
head  of  N.E.L.A.,  the  organization  in 
1923  started  a  successful  drive  to  bring 
teaching  in  colleges  and  universities 
^der  utility  influence.  Professors  were 
“retained”  for  purposes  of  advice;  at 
least  two  universities  were  given  yearly 
grants  of  money;  and  efforts  to  re¬ 
place  t«tbooks  with  those  approved  by 
the  utilities  were  successful. 

Much  of  this  work  was  carried  on 
ly  the  territorial  divisions.  These  divi¬ 
sions  are  bwing  dissolved  now,  and  after 
A^l  1  will  be  no  more. 

Quietly  and  unostentatiously,  the 
N;E.L.A.  has  been  divesting  itself  of 
this  propaganda  stigma. 


By  JOHN 

Bernard  F.  Weadock,  N.E.L.A.  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  and  vice-president  of 
the  new  institute,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  Public  Relations  Sec¬ 
tion  passed  out  of  existence  last  April. 
Mr.  Oxley’s  services  were  dispensed 


Bernard  F.  Weadock 


with  at  the  same  time.  These  events 
took  place  when  Mr.  Weadock,  who 
was  special  counsel  for  the  electrical 
utilities  at  the  government  investiga¬ 
tion,  became  N.E.L.A.  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Paul  S.  Clapp. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  general 
policy  of  the  N.E.L.A.,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  executive  committee  last 
December,  but  which  had  been  in  effect 
since  the  preceding  April,  provided  that 
association  publicity  “be  confined  to 
statistical  information,”  and  that  “public 
relations  to  be  considered  as  primarily 
a  local  matter.” 

The  public  relations  angle  of  the 
association,  he  said,  was  and  always 
has  been  a  relatively  small  and  insig¬ 
nificant  part  of  N.E.L.A.’s  activities. 
Its  main  business,  he  said,  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  technical  and  sales  side 
of  the  vast  electric  industry. 

Much  of  the  criticism  resulting  from 
the  association’s  propaganda  activities, 
brought  out  in  the  Federal  Trade  inves¬ 
tigation,  was  caused,  he  said,  by  a 
number  of  “stupid”  letters  and  activities 
of  certain  individuals  in  the  association, 
and  not  by  the  association  itself. 

Specifically,  he  said,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  there  will  be  no  attempts  made 
to  introduce  revised  text  matter  into 
school  books  which  might  put  the  case 
of  utilities  in  a  more  favorable  manner, 
and  there  will  be  no  more  lavish  enter¬ 
tainment  of  newspaper  editors  at  their 
press  association  meetings.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Weadock  said,  what  publicity  is 
handled  by  the  purified  Institute  will 
be  solely  of  a  statistical  nature. 

The  new  Edison  Electric  Institute, 
Mr.  Weadock  said,  will,  as  far  as  pro¬ 
paganda  activities  are  concerned,  be 
operated  along  the  same  lines  as  has  the 
N.E.L.A.  since  last  April. 

The  new  organization,  the  formation 
of  which  was  first  announced  Jan.  12, 
is  looked  upon,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  issued  at  that  time,  “as 
providing  a  definite  answer  to  demands 
made  by  public  utility  leaders  at  the 
convention  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association  at  Atlantic  City  last 
June  that  the  industry  divest  itself  of 
all  semblance  of  propaganda  activities. 


W.  PERRY 

that  it  assume  an  attitude  of  frank¬ 
ness  and  ready  cooperation  in  its  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  public  and  with  regulatory 
bodies,  that  complete  and  frequent 
financial  reports  be  made  by  all  com¬ 
panies. 

“It  was  urged  at  that  time  that 
such  changes  should  be  initiated  within 
the  industry  itself.” 

The  New  York  Times  in  its  story  of 
the  new  association  said  the  Institute 
was  formed  “with  the  purpose  of  purg¬ 
ing  the  industry  of  evils  that  have 
grown  up  in  some  companies,  such  as 
the  looting  of  operating  companies  by 
holding  companies,  the  publication  of 
inaccurate  and  obscure  financial  state¬ 
ments  and  the  use  of  questionable  pro¬ 
paganda  and  lobbying  methods.” 

The  business  principles  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  follow: 

“Section  1.  The  company  members 
shall  from  time  to  time  and  not  less 
than  annually  publish  financial  state¬ 
ments,  including  balance  sheets  showing 
gross  and  net  income,  operating  ex¬ 
penses  and  surplus  accotuits,  which 
statements  shall  be  certified  to  by  inde¬ 
pendent  firms  of  certified  public  ac¬ 
countants  who  shall  have  audited  the 
books  of  the  company. 

“Section  2.  All  statements  and  data 
furnished  to  consumers,  stock  exchanges 
and  stockholders,  all  information  de¬ 
signed  for  public  dissemination  and  all 
reports  to  governmental  authorities 
shall  be  accurate  and  clearly  indicate 
their  source. 

“Section  3.  All  contracts  between 
any  member  companies  which  involve 
the  furnishing  of  management,  super¬ 
visory,  purchasing,  construction,  engi¬ 
neering  or  financing  services  to  operat¬ 
ing  electric  utility  companies  shall  be  so 
drawn  and  so  operate  in  practice  that 
the  charges  to  the  operating  company 
shall  be  reasonable  and  commensurate 
with  the  value  of  the  services  rendered 
and  the  fair  cost  thereof  to  the  com¬ 
pany  furnishing  the  services. 

“Section  4.  Company  members  from 
time  to  time  shall  answer  such  question¬ 
naires  relative  to  their  organization, 
financing,  methods  of  operation  and 
business  practices  as  may  be  requested 
by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.” 

The  second  section  would  seem  to 
place  restrictions  on  the  kind  of  pub¬ 
licity  material  the  individual  companies 
disseminate.  For  the  Institute’s  con¬ 
stitution  has  “teeth”  in  it,  as  provided 
in  the  following  section: 

“The  membership  committee,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  and  in  accordance  with  resolutions 
which  such  board  may  from  time  to 
time  adopt  shall  have  jurisdiction  and 
authority  to  consider  and  investigate 
the  business  practices  of  any  company 
member  and  to  expel,  suspend  or  take 
any  other  disciplinary  action  gainst 
any  member  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
proper  or  ethical  business  practices,  or 
for  failure  to  furnish  information  as 
required  herein.  Companies  by  virtue 
ot  becoming  members  of  this  Institute 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  consented  to 
the  right  of  the  Institute  to  impose 
such  disciplinary  action.” 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Institute 
provides  for :  “the  ascertainment  and 
making  available  to  the  members  and 
the  public  of  factual  information,  data 
and  statistics  relating  to  the  electric 
industry.” 

Mr.  Weadock  said,  however,  that 
this  could  not  be  interpreted  as  being 
the  groundwork  of  a  new  huge  pub¬ 
licity  organization.  He  construed  the 
word  “public”  in  this  connection  as 
meaning  particularly  persons  who  made 
written  inquiry  to  the  Institute  for 
information. 

Officers  of  the  I^E.LA.  were: 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  Consolidated  Gas 
Company  of  New  York,  president; 


William  J.  Hagenah,  Byllesby  Engi- 
nec.ing  and  Management  Corporation 
of  Chicago,  vice-president;  Mr.  Wea¬ 
dock,  executive  director,  and  Edward 
Reynolds,  Jr.,  Columbia  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Corporation  of  New  York,  treasurer. 

At  an  organization  meeting  of  the 
Institute  Feb.  16  Mr.  Cortelyou  was 
elected  president,  and  the  following 
vice-presidents  were  named:  Mr. 
Weadock;  Paul  M.  Downing,  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company ;  A.  H. 
Kehoe,  United  Light  and  Power,  and 
New  York  Edison  Company;  P.  S. 
Young,  Public  Service  Corporation  of 
New  Jersey,  and  W.  E.  Hagenah, 
Byllesby  Engineering  and  Management 
Corporation,  Chicago. 

The  N.E.L.A.  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  liquidating  committee. 

The  new  organization  is  sponsored 
by  a  group  of  leaders  headed  by  Floyd 
L.  Carlisle,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New 
York  and  of  the  Niagara  Hudson  Power 
Corporation.  This  group  last  year 
gained  control  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  the  old  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  industry,  which  had  been 
dominated  for  many  years  by  the  Insull 
interests,  and  attempted  to  reform  its 
practices. 

They  recently  decided  that  the  old 
association,  rightfully  or  wrongfully, 
had  been  stamped  unalterably  with  the 
reputation  of  a  great  propaganda  or¬ 
ganization  and  that  they  should  end  it 
and  start  afresh  with  a  new  associ¬ 
ation. 


FASCISTS  BAR  JOHNSON 

Correspondent,  on  Way  to  United 
States,  Detained  at  Border 

Albin  E.  Johnson,  former  Geneva 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  World, 
and  now  a  free-lance  writer,  and  who 
has  written  numerous  articles  for 
Editor  &  Publisher,  was  removed  by 
the  Fascist  authorities  from  a  train 
at  the  Italian  border  town  of  Domo- 
dossola  on  Feb.  15.  After  being  de¬ 
tained  two  hours,  he  was  ordered  to 
return  to  Switzerland. 

No  formal  explanation  was  obtained, 
but  Mr.  Johnson  said  a  Fascist  official 
told  him:  “You  wrote  articles  for  the 
World  which  were  unpleasant  to  the 
Fascist  regime.” 

Mr.  Johnson  was  returning  to  visit 
the  United  States,  accompanied  by  his 
12-year -old  son,  Peter.  They  had 
booked  passage  on  the  liner  Conte  di 
Savoia  and  their  trunks  had  already 
been  forwarded  to  Genoa. 

Although  the  son  was  detained,  the 
Fascist  officials  said  he  could  continue 
to  Genoa  alone  if  he  liked. 


RATCLIFFE  CLUB  GUEST 

S.  K.  Ratcliffe,  British  journalist 
who  will  cover  the  Roosevelt  inaugural 
for  the  London  Spectator,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  luncheon  on  Thurs¬ 
day  at  the  Advertising  Oub  of  New 
York.  He  spoke  on  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald  and  the  national  government 
President  Grover  A.  Whalen,  of  John 
Wanamaker,  presided.  Louis  Wiley, 
New  York  Times,  was  chairman  of  the 
day.  The  address  was  broadcast  over 
a  national  network. 


REPRESENTS  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 

The  John  Budd  Company  is  now 
representing  both  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch  and  the  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  which  have  been  under 
common  ownership  since  Jan.  1.  For¬ 
merly  the  Budd  Company  represented 
only  the  Ledger-Dispatch. 


KUHN  IN  BERMUDA 

Oliwr  Owen  Kuhn,  manapng  editor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  is  spending 
a  few  weeks  in  Bermuda. 
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SALE  TAX  THREATENS 
NEWSPAPER  SPACE 

Store*  Can’t  Absorb  It  Merchants 
Tell  New  York  GoTemor — 
Ban  on  Beer  Copy 
Proposed 


(Special  to  Ea>rroR  A  Publisher) 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16 — Losses  in 
three  sources  of  newspaper  revenue 
were  threatened  at  the  Capitol  this  week 
as  ofl&cials  delved  into  costs  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  considered  tax  programs. 

In  massed  formation,  retail  merchants 
inarched  upon  the  Executive  Chamber 
and  told  Gov.  Lehman  in  plain  language 
that  a  reUil  sales  Ux  he  has  proposM 
to  balance  the  budget  would  mean  “a 
series  of  failures  and  bankruptcies." 

Newspaper  advertising  would  have  to 
be  reduced,  the  Governor  was  informed, 
and  that  "would  seriously  affect  busi¬ 
ness.”  .  . 

The  County  Officers  Association, 
studying  ways  to  curtail  expenditures, 
adopted  a  program  calling  for  reduction 
in  legal  advertising.  Their  proposal  is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  advertisements 
of  tax  sales  to  two  in  one  newspaper 
and  the  number  of  advertisements  of 
redemption  sales  to  one  in  one  paper. 
Six  advertisements  in  two  newspapers 
now  are  required  by  state  laws. 

The  third  blow  to  newspaper  linage 
came  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation 
from  the  State  Liquor  Control  Coinmis- 
sion  that  no  competitive  advertising  be 
allowed  for  the  sale  of  beer,  if  and 
when  return  of  alcoholic  beverages  is 
legalized. 

“The  commission  recommends  that  no 
advertising  of  any  kind  be  permitted, 
said  the  formal  report  to  the  Governor. 
“Signs  outside  and  inside  of  places  sell¬ 
ing  beer  should  be  subject  to  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  State  Liquor  Control 
Board  as  to  sire,  contents,  etc.  The  only 
exception  to  this  should  be  a  mandatory 
provision  that  all  beer  trucks  carry  a 
sign  of  the  brewer  making  the  delivery, 
so  as  to  avoid  racketeering  by  peddlers 
of  beer.” 

Grover  A.  Whalen,  general  manager 
of  Wanamaker’s,  New  York,  set  forth 
the  merchants’  complaint  against  the 
proposed  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent 
sales  tax. 

“The  retail  merchants  simply  cannot 
absorb  this  tax,”  he  said,  “although  they 
are  apparently  expected  to  do  so.  We 
propose  some  other  method  of  taxation 
such  as  a  stamp  tax  method  applied 
to  retail  sales,  so  that  the  tax  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

“The  retail  merchants  already  have 
cut  overhead  costs  40  per  cent.  In  order 
to  absorb  a  sales  tax  of  even  so  little 
as  1  of  1  per  cent  they  would  have  to 
attack  two  new  items  of  expense.  One 
is  overhead  and  the  other  is  newspaper 
advertising.  This  would  seriously  af¬ 
fect  business. 

“Eventually  this  would  mwn  that  the 
weaker  stores  would  be  driven  out  of 
business  and  only  the  stronger  ones 
would  survive.  Aside  from  the  effect  on 
store  wages  this  would  have  a  serious 
effect  on  real  estate.” 

The  next  day,  a  group  of  upstate 
merchants  calM  upon  the  Governor, 
The  delegation  was  led  by  John  C. 
Watson,  a  lawyer,  who  has  been  direct¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  John  G.  Myers  Co., 
Albany  department  store,  since  the 
death  of  Robert  M.  Chambers,  general 
manager.  Nearly  a  score  of  Albany 
merchants  in  the  group  pointed  to  ^e 
city’s  three  newspapers  that  day  which 
carried  thousands  of  lines  of  advertising 
for  Dollar  Day  as  a  basis  for  the  claim 
they  rely  upon  newspaper  advertising 
to  bring  business  and  any  curtailment 
in  it  to  offset  taxes  would  be  detri¬ 
mental. 

Mr.  Watson  boldly  asked  Gov.  Leh¬ 
man:  “Do  you  want  to  be  remember^ 
as  the  Governor  who  caused  many  busi¬ 
ness  failures  and  bankruptcies  ?” 


MARKS  50th  YEAR 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  marked 
its  50th  anniversary  Feb.  7. 


WORLD  WIDE  CORP.  ELECTS 

Stockholders  of  the  World  Wide  Ad¬ 
vertising  Corporation,  meeting  Feb.  11, 
elected  the  following  directors  and 
officers :  Emil  M.  Scholz,  president, 
treasurer  and  director;  Robert  B.  Mc- 
Clean,  vice-president  and  director;  Miss 
Phoebe  C.  Marks,  secretary;  George  E. 
Voelxen,  director;  Howard  S.  Zoll, 
director;  Ellis  J.  Finch,  director. 

EDITOR  PUTS  BRAKES 
ON  SALES  TAX  PLAN 

Hutton  of  Binghamton  Press  Rallies 

Newspaper  Opposition  by  Tele¬ 
graphic  Symposium — Stores 
Also  Join 

Three  weeks  ago  Tom  R.  Hutton, 
editor  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  in  cooperation  with  Binghamton 
merchants  started  a  campaign  to  make 
New  York  State  consumers  sales  tax 
conscious.  In  two  weeks  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  tlie  extent  that  members  of 
the  New  York  legislature  were  firmly 
convinced  that  the  rumored  grumbles 
from  home  were  actually  part  of  a  ris¬ 
ing  avalanche  of  protests. 

Merchants  from  all  important  points 
in  the  state  rallied  at  the  urging  of  the 
Binghamton  group  in  Syracuse  two 
weeks  ago  and  on  Feb.  11  the  Press 
editor  had  obtained  the  backing  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  representing  26 
dailies  in  the  state. 

The  fight  reached  its  climax  with 
a  shrewdly-timed  telegraphic  sym¬ 
posium  of  newspaper  opinion  which 
appeared  when  the  greatest  effect  could 
be  made  on  members  of  the  assembly 
and  senate  returning  to  their  homes 
for  the  week-end. 

“Only  the  newspapers  can  jam  the 
brakes  on  spending  at  Albany,”  Hutton 
decided.  “And  this  is  our  best  chance 
to  do  it” 

In  its  telegram  to  editors  the  Press 
urged  a  two-year  suspension  of  all 
activities  extraneous  to  actual  govern¬ 
ment,  and  reduction  of  state  costs  to 
a  point  where  new  taxes  will  be  un¬ 
necessary. 

Of  21  editors  replying  16  backed  the 
Press.  A  full  page  was  devoted  to  all 
the  replies. 


TAX  SALE  COPY  BARRED 


Michigan  Legislature  Passe*  Law 
Expected  To  Save  $200,000  Yearly 

Legalizing  a  stand  taken  by  John 
K.  Stack,  auditor-general,  the  Michigan 
state  legislature  Feb.  9  (ussed  an  act 
prohibiting  tax  sale  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers.  The  measure  will  prevent  ad¬ 
vertising  of  150,000  pieces  of  property 
delinquent  in  taxes,  and  was  undertaken 
in  a  move  to  relieve  tax-payers  of  the 
cost,  estimated  at  close  to  $200,000. 

The  law  was  suggested  first  by  the 
Pontiac  Press  through  Howard  H. 
Fitzgerald,  president,  last  year.  Large 
newspapers  of  the  state,  including  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Booth  chain,  backed  the 
bill,  but  a  group  of  publishers  whose 
contracts  to  publish  the  tax  lists  were 
cancelled  sought  a  writ  to  compel  Stack 
to  advertise  delinquent  tax  sales.  The 
bill  specially  stated  the  sale,  scheduled 
for  May,  will  not  be  conducted  this 
year. 

Sen.  Earl  W.  Munshaw  of  Grand 
Rapids,  airthor  of  the  bill,  following  its 
passage  immediately  offered  another  bill 
authorizing  the  state  treasurer  to  settle 
claims  of  publishers  on  existing  con¬ 
tracts  after  conducting  hearings. 


LENT  ON  SCHOOL  BOARD 

Rudolph  I^nt,  business  manager  of 
the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  to  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Board  of  Education  by  Mayor  John  R. 
Johnson.  Mr.  Lent  was  one  of  three 
appointed  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by 
expirations  of  terms  Feb.  1. 

REPRESENTING  BUS  FIRM 

Gale  Blocki,  Jr.,  formerly  associated 
with  Good  Housekeeping  and  Conde 
Nast  Publications,  is  now  with  the  Bus 
Advertising  Company  as  advertising 
representative  for  the  Greyhound  Cen- 


CLEVELAND  P.  D.  PROMOTIONS 


J.  S.  McCarren*  Now  General  Man¬ 
ager  With  Paul  Bellamy  Editor 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  Feb. 
11  announced  that  John  S.  McCarrens, 
business  manager,  had  been  promoted  to 


J.  S.  McCarrens  Paul  Bellamy 


the  position  of  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  apixiintment  fol¬ 
lowed  the  resignation  of  George  M. 
Rogers  as  general  manager,  accepted  at 
his  request.  Mr.  Rogers  remains  with 
the  company  as  vice-president. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  Paul  Bellamy,  managing  editor,  had 
been  made  editor  of  the  paper. 

No  other  changes  were  announced. 
Elbert  H.  Baker  is  chairman  of  the 
company’s  board,  and  Major  Ben  P. 
Bole  is  president. 

The  Plain  Dealer  recently  installed 
considerable  new  equipment  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

DEMURRER  SUSTAINED 


South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  Is  Victor 
In  $125,000  Libel  Suit 

A  demurrer  filed  by  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  in  a  $125,0W  libel  suit 
brought  against  the  newspaper  by 
Rudolph  Ackermann,  former  city  con¬ 
troller,  was  sustained  by  Circuit  Judge 
Dan  Pyle  in  South  Bend  Feb.  10. 

The  suit  was  filed  following  publica¬ 
tion  in  November,  1931,  of  several  arti¬ 
cles  concerning  the  political  turmoil  in 
the  city  hall  which  resulted  in  Mr. 
Ackermann’s  dismissal  by  Mayor  W.  R. 
Hinkle  and  subsequently  impeachment 
proceedings  against  the  mayor  which 
were  unsuccessful. 

Three  reasons  why  the  articles  did 
not  constitute  libel  were  pointed  out  by 
Judge  Pyle  in  his  ruling: 

(1)  Since  no  libelous  words  were 
published,  the  libel,  if  any,  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  conveyed  by  innuendo.  The 
articles,  however,  were  comments  on  the 
political  situation  and  directed  against 
no  person  as  an  individual. 

(2)  Legal  authorities  have  held  no 
single  member  of  a  large  group  of  per¬ 
sons  can  claim  damages  for  derogatory 
statements  made  against  the  group. 

(3)  Both  individuals  and  newspapers 
are  permitted  wider  latitude  of  comment 
when  their  statements  concern  public 
officials,  candidates  for  office,  and 
politicians. 

FERRY-HANLY  REORGANIZES 

C.  P.  Hanly,  New  York,  Made 
President  of  Agency 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Kansas  City,  Feb.  14 — The  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Ferry-Hanly  Advertising 
Company  have  purchased  the  stock  of 
the  late  Wallace  J.  Ferry,  who  was 
fatally  injured  Jan.  26  in  a  motor  car 
accident,  and  the  company  has  been  re¬ 
organized  with  the  following  officers: 

C.  P.  Hanly,  New  York,  president ; 
James  E.  Sticlmey,  Kansas  (lity,  vice- 
president;  Bruce  B.  Brewer,  I^insas 
City,  vice-president  and  manager ; 
Matthew  Pierce,  Chicago,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  manager;  H.  M.  Montgomery, 
New  York,  vice-president  and  manager; 
Paul  Luther,  Kansas  City,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  stock  purchase  from  Mr.  Ferry’s 
widow,  Mrs.  Agnes  R.  Ferry,  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Mr.  Ferry’s  will.  Mr. 
Hanly  formerly  was  vice-president ;  Mr. 
Stickney  was  secretary  and  Mr.  Brewer 
treasurer.  No  change  is  contemplate 
in  the  firm  name  and  the  offices  in 
Kansas  City,  New  York,  ^icago  and 
Rock  Island,  Ill.,  will  be  maintained. 


I  , 

TGNORE  RADICK  SAYS  ^ 

N.  E.  A.  PRESIDENT 

-  < 

L«t  It  Carry  Its  Ovra  Burdan*  U 

Counsel  of  Justus  Craemer _ 

Says  Dailies  Using  Stations 
Pay  Big  Price 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Orange,  Cal.,  Feb.  13 — When  news¬ 
paper  publishers  learn  to  apply  common 
sense  to  the  radio  problem  it  will  cease 
to  be  a  problenL  declares  Justus  F. 
Craemer,  co-publisher  of  the  Orange 
News  and  president  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association.  Mr.  Craemer 
sums  up  his  opinions  on  the  subject  in 
a  bit  of  pointed  advice  to  his  associates 
when  he  says:  I 

“Let  the  radio  carry  its  own  burdens,  * 
Newspapers  have  carted  them  along  far 
enough,  and  unless  we  quickly  come  to 
our  senses  they  promise  to  ride  us  to 
death.” 

Mr.  Craemer  does  not  take  a  stand 
against  the  radio  when  it  remains  in 
what  he  terms  its  legitimate  field.  Radio 
has  a  definite  place  in  American  life, 
and  it  is  a  place  apart  from  the  field  j 
of  the  newspaper,  he  believes. 

“Radio  broadcasting  began  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  For  a  time  we  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  Then  we  sought  to  treat 
it  as  news  and  before  we  knew  what 
was  happening  we  had  nourished  it 
from  a  feeble  parasite  into  a  monster 
whose  fangs  were  fastened  into  our 
business. 

It  was  not  satisfied  with  living  with 
us,  but  it  soon  sought  to  live  upon  us,” 

Mr.  Craemer  declares. 

“News  agencies  which  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  use  of  the  broadcasters 
are  literally  giving  away  that  which  be¬ 
longs  to  their  members  and  customers. 
This  condition  is  intolerable  and  must 
be  stopped  if  newspapers  are  to  retain 
their  prestige  with  their  readers. 

“Papers  which  desire  the  use  of  radio 
time  must  build  and  operate  their  own 
stations,  or  they  must  buy  time  on  sta¬ 
tions  already  functioning.  In  either  9 
case  they  pay,  and  pay  dearly  for  what 
they  get  from  radio. 

‘Tf  the  radio  station  desires  space  in 
the  newspaper  its  publicity  agent  brings 
in  a  piece  of  copy  and  places  it  upon 
the  city  editor’s  desk.  Too  many  papers 
in  the  past  have  accepted  it  as  if  a 
favor  were  being  conferred.  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  a  number,  par¬ 
ticularly  papers  not  owning  radio  sta¬ 
tions  themselves,  are  awakening.  Scores 
of  city  rooms  are  closed  to  the  radio  ; 
station’s  publicity  man. 

“I  am  hopeful  that  out  of  the  present 
national  agitation  there  will  be  evolved 
a  plan  whereby  some  sort  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  can  be  achieved.  I  see  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  creating  from  the  radio  an  ad¬ 
vertising  customer.  If  our  space  is 
valuable  to  the  radio  in  the  form  of 
publicity  it  should  be  valuable  in  the 
form  of  display  advertising.  This  idea 
is  not  original  with  me.  It  has  been  i 
proven  feasible,  and  would  be  in  use 
more  widely  if  publishers  had  a  com¬ 
mon  understanding  of  the  problem. 

“If  this  cannot  be  worked  out,  and  the  ; 
radio  people  feel  that  news  broadcasts 
are  essential  to  their  success,  I  see  no 
way  but  for  them  to  organize  and 
operate  their  own  news  gathering  s 
agencies.  In  this  manner  they  would  f 
be  carrying  their  own  load. 

"I  can  see  wisdom  in  the  method  of 
news  broadcasting  used  by  the  Los  ■, 
Angeles  Times.  This  paper  established  j 
and  for  a  number  of  years  operated  , 
station  KHJ.  When  the  station  was  ; 
sold  into  a  local  chain  group  the  pspet  j 
retained  some  rights  of  promotional  | 
time.  This  privilege  is  utilized  to  . 
whet  the  reader’s  appetite  for  what  will 
appear  in  the  Times  the  next  day.  This 
illustrates  a  type  of  co-operation  pos¬ 
sible  between  the  paper  and  the  radio 
which  perhaps  is  not  possible  in  many 
instances. 

“I  believe  the  first  step  in  this  con¬ 
troversy  over  radio  will  ^  the  last  step.  !• 
if  it  is  properly  taken.  That  simply  | 
means  for  every  publisher  to  ignore  I 
radio.  Treat  the  institution  of  radio  as  I 
it  treats  us.  Then  there  will  be  ™ 
harmony.” 
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Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February 


BANGS,  NOT  YET  ARRAIGNED,  PRINTING 
FROM  MAKESHIFT  PLANT 


Editor  Bangs  working  by  lantern  and  lamp  light  in  his  office. 


Editor  & 


TWO  OREGON  EDITORS 
ARE  INDICTED 

Stormy  Political  Conditions  In  Jack- 
son  County  Said  To  Underlio 
Charges  Against  Banks  and 
Hall,  Opponents 

Llewellyn  A.  Banks,  editor  of  the 
Mcdjord  (Ore.)  Daily  News,  and 
Leonard  Hall,  ^itor  of  the  Jackson- 
i-ille  (Ore.)  Miner,  tabloid  weekly, 
were  each  indicted  on  charges  of  crim¬ 
inal  libel  by  a  grand  jury  reporting 
Feb.  11.  The  indictments  follow  a  bit¬ 
ter  and  stormy  political  controversy 
Mween  officials  and  newspapers  in 
southern  Oregon  which  has  attracted 
wide  attention. 

The  indictment  against  Banks  was 
based  on  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
News  Feb.  2  in  which  the  editor  charged 
a  county  officer  with  banditry.  The 
officer  had  attached  a  quantity  of  news¬ 
print  in  connection  with  a  suit  brought 
by  E.  L.  Wright,  former  advertising 
nianager,  for  salary  allegedly  due  him. 

Leonard  Hall,  one  of  the  leaders 
op|)osing  the  Banks  faction,  is  accused 
of  charging  Banks  with  embezzlement 
ill  an  orchard  deal.  The  story  con¬ 
tained  what  Editor  Hall  claimed  to  be 
“facts  about  the  embezzlement  case.” 
He  accused  Banks  of  collecting  a  sum 
of  money  from  signers  of  a  note  and 
failing  to  turn  it  over  to  W.  H.  Nor- 
cross.  A  jury  has  since  brought  in  a 
verdict  favoring  Norcross. 

not-true  bill  against  Banks  on  the 
charge  of  criminal  libel  brought  by 
M.  0.  Wilkins  last  week  was  returned 
by  the  grand  jury  at  the  same  time. 

.\  resolution  appealing  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi¬ 
dent-elect,  and  numerous  other  national 
and  state  officials,  requesting  immediate 
action  to  re-establish  law  and  order  in 
Jackson  county  so  as  “to  prevent  dis¬ 
order  and  bloodshed,”  was  adopted  by 
the  Good  Government  Congress,  an 
organization  of  over  2,000  members 
sponsored  by  L.  A.  Banks.  The  organ¬ 
ization  was  formed  by  Banks  during 
the  political  warfare  which  has  raged 
here  since  Jan.  1. 

Following  seizure  of  the  newsprint 
to  satisfy  a  part  of  the  Wright  claim, 
the  Daily  News  has  printed  only  a  part 
of  its  morning  editions.  These  are 
in  tabloid  form  on  paper  said  to  have 
been  bought  by  friends  from  papers  in 
neighboring  counties. 

L.  LaDieu.  manager  of  the  Daily 
News,  attempted  to  have  the  seized  paper 
returned,  stating  it  was  the  property 
of  staff  members  under  a  cooperative 
agreement  The  court  held  that  inas¬ 
much  as  Mr.  Banks  had  never  signed 
the  agreement,  it  could  not  be  held 
binding.  ^  Evidence  showed  that  Bai^s 
had  continued  to  be  in  control  of  policy 
and  personnel  since  his  employes  agreed 
to  the  co-operation,  but  that  it  had 
relieved  him  from  financial  obligations 
connected  with  salary  and  other  ex¬ 
penses. 

WALTER  PARKER  PROMOTED 


Appointed  Circulation  Manager  of 
Two  Hearst  Chicago  Dailies 

(Bj/  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pdblisher) 

Chicago,  Feb.  16 — Walter  Parker  has 
been  appointed  circulation  director  of 
both  the  Chicago  American  and  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  it  was  announced 
today. 

Mr.  Parker  has  been  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  for  the  past  seven 
years  and  succeeds  John  Eisenlord,  who 
has  resigned  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Herald  and  Examiner.  Mr.  Parker 
has  been  with  the  American  for  IS 
years. 

Mj.  Eisenlord  preceded  Mr.  Parker 
as  circulation  manager  of  the  American 
and  later  held  the  same  position  with 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  For  the  past 
year  he  has  been  doing  special  circula¬ 
tion  work  with  the  Hearst  organization 
and  recently  returned  to  Chicago  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Herald  and 
Examiner,  succeeding  J.  W.  Kenney, 
who  has  returned  to  the  Boston 
American. 


WORKING  under  handicaps  that 
would  thwart  editors  less  re¬ 
sourceful,  Claire  W.  H.  Bangs  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  print  the  Huntington  (Ind.) 
News  three  weeks  after  his  lights  and 
heat  had  been  shut  off. 

The  eccentric  editor,  who  has  been  a 
college  president  and  university  pro¬ 
fessor,  now  turns  his  presses  with  the 
motor  from  an  old  Ford  automobile, 
uses  gasoline  burners  to  melt  metal  and 
warms  his  plant  with  gasoline  stoves. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Power  Com¬ 
pany  cut  off  his  power  and  light  Jan. 
24,  allegedly  because  of  delinquent  bills. 
Discontinuance  of  service  followed  a 
long  campaign  by  the  editor  against  the 
rates  charged  by  the  power  company. 

Lack  of  power  and  light  is  only  a 
small  trouble  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Bangs, 
who  has  become  the  central  figure  in 
financial  and  legal  controversies  that 
have  rent  the  city.  After  a  campaign 
against  operating  methods  of  the  First 
State  Bank,  the  institution  failed  and 
Bangs  was  arrested  on  charges  of  slan¬ 
der  and  criminal  libel.  He  was  released 
on  $5,000  bail.  The  only  other  bank  in 
the  town  also  closed,  and  the  mayor  de¬ 
clared  a  business  holiday  that  has  ex¬ 
tended  three  weeks.  Attempts  to  obtain 
signatures  of  depositors  on  waivers  on 
right  of  withdrawal  of  funds  still  are 


TORBETT  MANAGING  EDITOR 


N.  Y.  World-Telegram  Feature 
Editor  Joins  Cincinnati  Post 

Joseph  Hall  Torbett  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper.  The 
Post’s  new  managing  editor  is  from  the 
New  York  lVorld~  Telegram  staff 
where  he  has  been  serving  as  feature 
editor. 

Torbett  is  33.  He  was  born  at 
Jericho  Springs,  Mo.,  and  educated  at 
Pea  Ridge  Masonic  College  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  and 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

During  the  World  War,  he  flew  with 
the  Marine  Flying  Corps  and  was 
listed  with  the  reserves  tmtil  1924. 
After  the  War,  he  ran  the  Okmulgee 
Life  and  the  Beggs  Indef>endent  in 
Oklahoma.  In  19^»  he  joined  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  Following  six  years’ 
experience  with  the  Star,  he  became 
affiliated  with  Scripps-Howard,  first  as 
make-up  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
then  as  city  editor  of  the  Toledo  News- 
Bee  and  more  recently  with  the  Tele¬ 
gram  and  World-Telegram  in  New 
York. 


being  made,  and  it  was  said  this  week 
that  only  l50  depositors  had  failed  thus 
far  to  sign  the  waivers. 

Daily  bold-face  type  stories,  carrying 
two-column  heads  and  often  double 
eight-column  streamers,  assail  operat¬ 
ing  policies  of  the  power  company. 
The  editor  makes  no  attempt  to  term 
his  news  stories  editorials,  and  laimches 
his  shafts  in  the  vitriolic  terminology 
that  was  common  in  the  editorial 
crusades  of  last  century. 

Not  only  do  the  stories  hammer  daily 
at  the  rates  and  policies  of  the  utility, 
but  heavy  play  is  given  all  attempts  to 
purchase  or  form  a  municipal  utility, 
either  in  Huntington  or  other  cities. 

Bankers  and  lawyers  of  the  town  in¬ 
sist  that  no  deliberate  attempt  has  been 
made  to  put  the  editor  out  of  business, 
and  say  that  the  whole  affair  resulted 
from  Bangs’  heavy  indebtedness. 

While  the  town  is  in  such  a  turmoil 
that  a  clear  picture  of  the  citizens’  opin¬ 
ions  cannot  be  secured,  rumors  fly  in 
all  directions.  Hearsay  has  it  that  Mr. 
Bangs  has  not  been  arraigned  because 
he  has  “scared”  the  bankers  and  offi¬ 
cials.  Other  rumors  have  the  editor 
struggling  on  his  last  resources  from 
day  to  day.  It  is  known  that  he  has  had 
difficulties,  and  that  his  publication  was 
several  hours  late  on  Feb.  13. 


HOVEY  BUYS  DAILY 


Acquire*  Beverly  (Mast.)  Time* 
from  Thoma*  Leavitt 

Thomas  Leavitt,  for  12  years  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Beverly  (Mass.)  Evening 
Times,  announced  this  week  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  his  ownership  to  Lewis  R. 
Hovey,  editor  and  publisher  of  Haver¬ 
hill  (Mass.)  Sunday  Record,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Revere  (Mass.)  Journal. 

Mr.  Hovey  took  charge  of  the  Times 
Feb.  13.  His  youngest  son,  Carleton 
B.  Hovey,  editor  of  the  Revere  Journal, 
will  be  associated  with  him  in  the  nian- 
agement  of  the  Times,  the  only  daily  in 
Beverly. 

Mr.  Leavitt  is  one  of  the  best  known 
publishers  in  Massachusetts.  For 
many  years  he  owned  the  Dorchester 
Beacon  and  other  Boston  suburban 
weeklies. 

Mr.  Hovey  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the  Haverhill 
Bulletin  in  1893. 


18,  1933 


J.  L.  GREER  ELECTED 
BY  TEXAS  GROUP 

Group  Vote*  Against  Joining  S.N.P.A. 

On  Defense  Fund — Dailies  Will 
Work  For  Lower  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Rates 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Temple,  Tex.,  Feb.  13 — The  Texas 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  met 
in  Temple,  Tex.,  Feb.  10-11  for  its 
midwinter  session. 

Officers  elected  were:  J.  L.  Greer, 
Denison  Herald,  president ;  Frank  W. 
Maybom,  Temple  Telegram,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  A.  E.  Clarkson,  Houston  Post, 
secretary-treasurer ;  G.  J.  Palmer, 
Houston  Chronicle,  re-elected  special 
commissipner.  Trustees  for  the  defense 
fund  elected  were  Frank  G.  Huntress, 
Non  Antonio  Express;  L.  C.  Elbert, 
Galveston  News-Tribune;  C.  C.  Maes, 
Houston  Post. 

The  association  decided  not  to  com¬ 
bine  with  the  S.N.P.A.  as  an  asso¬ 
ciation  on  its  defense  fund.  On  insur¬ 
ance  matters  it  was  decided  that  the 
daily  newspapers  of  Texas  would  work 
together  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
separate  classification  for  dailies  with 
a  view  to  decreasing  the  fire  rate. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  endorsing 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  Texas  Press 
Association  calling  for  a  reduction  in 
state  taxes. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
.San  Antonio  in  September. 


SIX  YEARS’  LAWS  INVALID 


Cincinnati’s  City  Bulletin’s  Illegal 
Status  Affects  Ordinances  Since  ’27 

The  effect  of  the  recent  Ohio  State 
Supreme  Court  decision  knocking  out 
the  city  administration’s  City  Bulletin 
as  a  legal  advertising  medium  is  more 
far-reaching  than  had  been  anticipated. 
It  appears  that  every  ordinance  passed 
by  Council  since  May  1,  1927,  is  in¬ 
valid  and  widespread  complications  are 
developing.  The  municipal  legal  depart- 
mrat  is  being  deluged  with  suits  to  en¬ 
join  payments  of  assessments  and  fines 
and  the  courts  are  making  wholesale 
dismissals  of  charges  of  violations  of 
laws  and  ordinances  following  arrests 
and  citations. 

Judge  Samuel  Bell  in  Municipal 
Court  today  held  the  city  to  be  without 
any  laws  or  ordinances  to  regulate 
traffic.  The  traffic  ordinance  under 
which  a  citizen  was  charged  with  a 
violation  was  held  invalid  and  the  ac¬ 
cused  dismissed.  Laws  regulating  taxi¬ 
cabs  which  limit  the  number  of  cabs 
that  may  be  operated  on  the  city’s 
streets  are  being  disregarded  and  action 
has  been  started  in  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  to  have  them  declared  invalid. 
Five  Municipal  Judges  have  announced 
that  they  will  not  permit  the  conviction 
of  any  prisoner  brought  before  them 
for  any  laws  or  ordinances  passed  since 
the  establishment  of  the  outlawed  pub¬ 
lication. 

A  number  of  large  contracts  for 
which  bids  were  about  to  be  received 
have  been  held  up  on  advice  of  the  City 
Solicitor  pending  re-advertising  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  daily  newspapers,  from  which 
all  city  legal  advertising  has  been  with¬ 
held  for  nearly  six  years.  Many  lawyers 
agree  that  old  laws  and  ordinances  re¬ 
pealed  by  acts  of  Council  are  automati¬ 
cally  revived  and  become  effective  under 
the  court  ruling. 


CASE  CONTINUED 

Indianapolis,  Feb.  16— Special  Judge 
Wilson  T.  Lett  of  Marion  today  con¬ 
tinued  to  Feb.  21  the  suit  of  James  R. 
McCarrol,  Huntington  News  printer, 
to  collect  $58  back  pay  and  asking  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  receiver  for  the  News. 
C.  W.  H.  Bangs,  editor  of  the  News, 
had  asked  plea  in  abatement  and  it  was 
overruled. 


RADIO  COMPANY  APPOINTS 


RETURNS  FROM  FLORIDA 

S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Daily 
Times  publisher,  has  returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago  following  a  business  trip  to 
Tampa,  Fla. 


The  Automatic  Radio  Company  of 
Boston  has  appointed  the  Boston 
agency  of  Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  to 
handle  its  advertising. 
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APPLICATION  OF  MISSISSIPPI  SALES 
TAX  TOLD  BY  PUBLISHER 


Weeklies  Classed  as  Manufacturers  and  Pay  One  Fourth  of 
One  Per  Cent  on  Gross  Business — Dailies 
Pay  Same  Pending  Ruling 


By  CLAYTON  RAND 
Editor,  Gulfport  (Miss.)  Guide 


Legislatures  in  a  number  of 

/  states  are  debating  a  general  sales 
tax  based  upon  Mississippi’s  much  pub¬ 
licized  new  law.  I  have  received  re¬ 
quests  for  information  from  many  pub¬ 
lishers  as  to  its  application  to  their 
peculiar  business. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  explanation 
and  an  understanding  of  the  law,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  newspapers 
(other  than  dailies)  and  printing  plants 
pay  privilege  taxes  based  on  the  number 
of  platen  or  automatic  presses  in  opera¬ 
tion  under  legislation  passed  before  the 
adoption  of  Mississippi’s  general  sales 
tax  law.  Daily  newspapers  were  classi¬ 
fied  and  charged  according  to  the  size 
of  the  cities  in  which  they  were  pub¬ 
lished. 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  sales  tax  last  year  a  former  measure 
had  been  adopted  in  1930,  much  of  which 
is  incorporated  into  the  new  law  and  in 
which  a  manufacturers’  tax  of  from  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  to  1  per  cent  was 
enacted.  Printing  plants,  of  course,  as 
manufacturers  were  included  in  this 
legislation  which  was  primarily  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  sales  tax. 

Under  the  general  sales  tax  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  passed  last  April,  a  wider 
spread  was  given  to  the  application  of 
the  so-called  sales  tax.  Various  busi¬ 
nesses  and  professions  are  grouped  or 
classified.  Manufacturers,  with  some 
exceptions  like  soft  drink  bottlers  _who 
pay  1  per  cent  on  gross  sales,  are  liable 
for  a  tax  of  i  of  1  per  cent  on  their 
gross  business.  Natural  gas  pays  2i 
per  cent,  other  mineral  products  and 
timber  pay  2  per  cent.  This  2  per  cent 
applies  as  well  to  utilities,  railroads 
and  express  companies.  All  retailers, 
as  well  as  the  professions,  pay  2  per 
cent  on  their  gross  sales  or  professional 
service  fees  or  incomes.  In  most  cases, 
especially  with  retailers,  this  tax  is 
directly  passed  on  to  the  customer  or 
client. 

While  much  of  the  foregoing  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sales  t«  _  as 
applied  to  newspapers  and  printing 
shops  in  particular,  it  does  clarify  some 
of  the  misunderstanding  that  prevails 
on  this  subject  away  from  Mississippi. 

Bwause  of  the  peculiar  combination 
of  business  that  a  weekly  newspai^r 
and  printing  plant  provides,  the  legis¬ 
lature  specifically  classified  this  combi¬ 
nation  shop  as  a  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prise  and,  therefore,  subject  under  the 
general  sales  tax  law  to  a  J  of  1  per 
cent  tax  like  any  other  manufacturer. 

The  average  reader  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  very  likely  most  concerned 
as  to  the  application  of  the  sales  tax  to 
daily  publications  that  do  not  engage 
in  the  production  of  commercial  print¬ 
ing.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  while  the 
daily  newspapers  in  Mississippi  are  pay¬ 
ing  the  i  of  1  per  cent,  logically  classi¬ 
fying  themselves  as  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  has  already  classified  them  as 
manufacturers,  the  Mississippi  State 
Tax  Commission  has  not  yet  officially 
ruled  in  their  behalf.  Briefs  and  argu¬ 
ments  have  been  presented  and  while 
the  matter  is  pending  it  is  anticipated 
that  they  will  be  classified  under  the 
law  as  weeklies  are,  othenvise  they 
would  be  dscriminated  against,  as  is 
evident. 

It  is  not  the  pun^e  of  this  brief 
explanation  to  enter  into  the  merits  of 
this  new  form  of  taxation  which  has 
been  initiated  in  Mississippi  and  inter¬ 
est  in  which  has  spread  afar.  In  oper¬ 
ation  only  a  few  months,  it  is  still  in  its 
experimental  stages.  As  an  emergency 
measure  to  meet  a  financial  crisis  in 
state  financing  it  not  only  was  essential 
but  is  achieving  'its  purpose.  It  was 
justified  only  after  the  legislature  had 
curtailed  appropriations  40  per  cent 


under  the  last  biennial  totals.  With 
such  economy  the  income  from  this  new 
taxation  has  with  the  month  of  January 
raised  the  state’s  income  in  excess  of 
expenditures  and  has  perhaps  provided 
the  money  that  will  meet  promptly  obli¬ 
gations  that  accumulated  under  the  last 
administration.  It  has  preserved  the 
state’s  financial  integrity. 

The  key  to  its  success,  however,  and 
this  is  more  important,  has  been  in  the 
law’s  administration,  A.  H.  Stone, 
chairman  of  the  State  Tax  Commis¬ 
sion,  is  one  of  Mississippi’s  outstand¬ 
ing  citizens.  He  is  an  economist,  a 
student  of  government  and  was  ideally 
qualified  b^ause  of  his  broad  experi¬ 
ence  to  undertake  the  difficult  problem 
of  laying  policies  and  supervising  col¬ 
lections. 

It  runs  contrariwise,  of  course,  to 
past  conceptions  of  taxation  in  a  coun¬ 
try  w'hich  has  always  put  the  pressure 
of  the  tax  burden  upon  those  most  able 
to  bear  it.  The  sales  tax  is  taxation 
gone  democratic.  The  spread  of  it 
directly  touches  every  purse  .  .  .  “the 
butcher,  baker  and  candle-stick  maker’’ 
.  .  .  most  of  them  pass  the  burden  on 
to  their  customers,  and  it  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  people  of  Mississippi  in 
a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  good  sports¬ 
manship  to  maintain  the  credit  and 
financial  int^rity  of  a  state.  Every¬ 
body  pays  it  and  everybody  becomes 
an  active  paying  partner  in  the  cost  of 
government. 

It  is  an  emergency  measure,  how¬ 
ever,  enacted  only  to  meet  a  crisis. 
Through  efficient  administration  it  is 
smoothly  achieving  its  purpose  in  a 
state  that  whittled  down  on  its  expenses 
and  balanced  its  budget.  Under  en¬ 
lightened  leadership  Mississippi  laid  the 
predicate  for  such  a  tax  through  rigid 
economy. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  a  temporary 
solution.  I  quote  from  the  last  section 
of  this  emergency  measure  .  .  .  “This 
act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  April, 
1932,  but  being  an  emergency  revenue 
measure  shall  expire  and  stand  repealed 
on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1934.” 


ARBITRATION  DEMANDED 


Chicago  Publishers  Threaten  fo  Post 
New  Scale  In  Wage  Dispute 

Chicago  Local.  A.N.F.A.,  last 
week  notified  W.  J.  Hedger,  president 
of  Chicago  Typographical  Union 
No.  16.  that  newspaper  publishers 
are  ready  and  willing  to  begin  arbitra¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  re¬ 
duction  in  newspaper  printers’  wages, 
and  if  such  arbitration  is  not  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  March  1.  1933,  members  of  the 
publishers’  association  will  post  a  wage 
scale  in  their  respective  plants. 

Negotiations  on  a  new  scale  have 
been  going  on  since  June,  1932,  without 
an  agreement. 


PAPER  NAMES  “SPECIALS” 

The  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Herald 
has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  as  its  pub¬ 
lisher’s  representatives  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  and  Neville 
&  Hitchings,  Inc.,  as  representatives  in 
Philadelphia  for  retail  and  general  ad¬ 
vertising. 


SMITH  FINANCIAL  EDITOR 

After  a  free-lancing  expedition  in 
Europe,  Paul  C.  Smith  has  returned  to 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  to  assume 
the  position  of  financial  editor.  Mr. 
Smith  was  formerly  assistant  to  the  late 
H.  E.  McGillicuddy,  former  financial 
editor. 


C.  C.  Withers,  left,  being  congratu¬ 
lated  on  his  78th  birthday  by  Frank  S. 
Hoag,  publisher  of  the  Pueblo  Star- 
Journal  and  who  on  Feb.  1  also  be¬ 
came  publisher  of  the  Chieftain,  morn¬ 
ing  paper  for  which  Mr.  Withers  had 
been  business  manager  for  42  years. 

FORTY-two  years  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  one  newspaper  is  the  record 
of  G.  G.  (Gus)  Withers  of  Pueblo, 
Colo.  On  Jan.  30  he  observed  his  78th 
birthday  and  started  his  63rd  year  with 
the  Pueblo  Chieftain. 

The  Chieftain,  on  Feb.  1  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Star-Journal  Publish¬ 
ing  Corporation.  Mr.  Withers  and  most 
4}f  his  associates  at  the  Chieftain  moved 
into  the  Star-Journal  building  where 
the  Chieftain  will  be  published  every 
morning.  The  Star-Journal  remains  the 
afternoon  paper. 

Mr.  Withers  joined  the  Chieftain 
when  a  boy  as  office  devil.  Later  he 
worked  on  the  editorial  staff  and  in  the 
business  office.  He  became  business 
manager  in  1890. 

The  Chieftain,  established  in  1868,  is 
the  oldest  newspaper  in  Colorado,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
.Wews  of  Denver. 


ROSS  WINS  LIBEL  SUIT 

Based  upon  a  special  jury’s  verdict. 
Justice  Kerwin  in  Assize  Court, 
Toronto,  on  Feb.  8,  dismissed  with  costs 
the  $20,000  libel  action  brought  by 
W,  'T.  R,  Preston,  82,  Port  Hope,  Ont., 
alleging  libel  against  P.  D,  Ross,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ottawa  Journal  and  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto.  The 
verdict  was  “We  find  the  defendants 
not  guilty  of  libel.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  Mr.  Preston  has  had  an  honorable 
public  career.”  The  three  days’  trial 
resulted  from  Mr.  Ross’s  book  “Re¬ 
trospects  of  a  Newspaper  Person,” 
which  embraced  references  to  Mr. 
Preston’s  public  life. 

S.  F,  NEWS  GIVES  DISCOUNTS 

Introduction  of  a  two  per  cent  dis¬ 
count  for  cash  within  ten  days  and  divi¬ 
sion  of  display  contracts  according  to 
space  used  by  the  week  and  by  the 
month  as  well  as  over  the  entire  year 
feature  the  new  schedule  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  of  the  San  Francisco 
News.  The  rates  remain  unchanged  ex¬ 
cept  for  revision  to  care  for  the  two 
per  cent  discount,  it  was  stated  by  A.  J. 
Tormey,  advertising  director. 


EGGLESTON  ELECTED 

Wilfrid  Eggleston,  Ottawa  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Parliamentary 
Press  Gallery  Feb.  11.  He  succeeds 
E.  W.  Buchanan,  of  Saturday  Night. 
Emile  Benoist,  Le  Devoir,  was  elected 
vice-president,  and  Ray  Brown  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  secretary. 


RADIO,  NEWSPRINT  ON 
INLAND  PROGRAM 


Economies,  Rates,  Agricnltural  Prob¬ 
lems,  Local  Linage  Also  To 
Be  Discussed  At  Chicago 
Convention  Next  Week 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Feb.  14 — A  two-day  clinic 
on  newspaper  problems  will  mark  the 
annual  convention  program  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  at  the 
Morrison  Hotel  here  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Feb.  21-22.  Election  of  officers 
and  directors  will  take  place  at  the 
final  session.  Preceding  the  conven¬ 
tion,  the  board  of  directors  will  meet  at 
the  Morrison  on  Monday  afternoon 
Feb.  20. 

President  A.  O.  Lindsay,  Quincy 
(Ill.)  Herald-lVhig,  announced  today 
the  complete  convention  program  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Tuesday  morning,  Feb.  21 — “News¬ 
paper  Makeup  and  Typography,”  J.  L. 
Frazier,  editor.  Inland  Printer;  “Com¬ 
posing  Room  Efficiency,”  Fred  W. 
Schaub,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  & 
Review;  “The  Cost  Committee’s  14th 
Birthday,”  Charles  R.  Butler,  Mankato 
(Minn.)  Free  Press.  Tuesday  luncheon 
speaker:  Federal  Judge  George  E.  Q. 
Johnson,  Chicago,  “Crime  as  a  Com¬ 
munity  Problem.” 

Tuesday  afternoon — Inland  round¬ 
table  executive  session  on  publishing 
practices;  Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia 
(Ill.)  Sentinel,  chairman. 

Wednesday  morning,  Feb.  22 — “Qual¬ 
ity  or  Economy — Which?”  Wallace  R. 
Katz,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram;  “(jet¬ 
ting  the  Money,”  Fred  Naeter,  Cape 
Girardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast  Missourian; 
“Economies  in  Newspaper  Publishing,” 
E.  R.  Chapman,  Flint  (Mich.)  Daily 
Journal;  “An  Argument  Against  Adver¬ 
tising  Rate  Decrease,”  A.  W.  Shipton, 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Journal;  “The 
Attitude  of  Publishers  on  Radio  Broad¬ 
casting.”  E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium-I tern,  chairman  of  the  Inland 
and  A.N.P.A.  radio  committees.  Wed¬ 
nesday  luncheon  speaker:  Dr.  A.  R. 
Hatton,  professor  of  political  science, 
Northvvestern  University,  “Government 
in  Business.” 

Wednesday  afternoon — “The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Situation  and  the  Press.” 
Frederick  E.  Murphy,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une;  “Voluntary  Domestic  Allotment 
Plan  and  the  Newspaper,”  W.  R. 
Ronald,  Mitchell  (S.  D.)  Republican, 
member  of  the  national  committee  of 
five  to  formulate  the  domestic  allotment 
relief  plan ;  “Getting  and  Holding  Local 
Advertising  Volume,”  A.  M.  Clapp, 
Clinton  (la.)  Herald;  annual  election 
of  officers  and  directors. 

In  addition  to  the  speakers  listed 
above,  there  will  be  reports  by  standing 
committees,  including  a  survey  made  hy 
Hoyt  F.  Boylan,  Richmond  Palladium- 
Item,  chairman  of  the  Inland  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  committee.  Mr.  Butler’s 
talk  on  Tuesday  will  include  an  analysis 
of  member  newspapers’  cost  reports  to 
show  readjustments  and  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Inland  territory 
as  the  result  of  the  depression.  E.  P. 
.\dler,  Davenport  (la.)  Times,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  paper  committee,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  newsprint  situation.  John  L. 
Meyer,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  In¬ 
land,  w’ill  present  his  annual  report. 


HANDLING  NEWS  PHOTOS 

Underwood  &  Underwood  which  last 
year  leased  its  news  photo  division  to 
Keystone  Views  has  resumed  jiossession 
of  the  division  which  is  now  located 
on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Underw(^ 
&  Underwood  Building  at  242  West 
55th  street.  New  York.  The  news  photo 
division  is  under  the  management  of 
Powell  M.  Gulick. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  DAILY 

The  Lodi  (Cal.)  News,  formerly  a 
tri-weekly,  has  gone  on  a  daily  basis 
under  the  new  managership  of  O.  L. 
Powell,  editor ;  D.  B.  Rinfret,  business 
manager  and  Earl  Scott,  mechanical 
superintendent. 
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Vreferred  by 

Insurance  Companies .  . . 


Nationally-known  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  New  York 
Times  in  1932: 

AETNA 

AMERICAN  MUTUAL  AND 

liability 

ATLANTIC  MUTUAL 
COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS 
EQUITABLE  LIFE 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL 
LIFE 

HOME  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA 
INTERBORO  MUTUAL 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE 
MUTUAL  LIFE 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS 
NATIONAL  SURETY 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 
LIFE 

NEW  YORK  LIFE 
NORTH  AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT 

PHOENIX  MUTUAL  LIFE 
POSTAL  LIFE 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
PROVIDENT  MUTUAL  LIFE 
TRAVELERS 
U.  S.  FIDELITY  & 

GUARANTY  COMPANY 
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The  New 
York  Times  prims 
a  greater  volume  of  Insurance  Adver¬ 
tising  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 
Net  paid  sale  of  The  New  York  Times  weekday  edition, 
460,000;  Sundays  760,000. 

®ljf  Npuj  ^nrk  Stm^a 

FIRST  in  the  WORLD  in  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
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RETURN  TO  FUNDAMENTALS  AUGURS 
WELL  FOR  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 

Advertisers  Who  Succumbed  To  “Glorified  Exteriors”  Must 
Return  to  Direct  Selling  Copy — Newspapers  a 
Daily  Necessity  to  Millions 
By  JOHN  T.  FITZGERALD 


Reynold*,  Fitzgerald,  Inc., 

The  depression  has  left  in  its  wake 
an  almost  universal  demand  for 
a  return  to  fundamentals  in  the  arts, 
in  social  existence  and  in  business.  It 
is  quite  apparent  that  in  all  of  these 
fields  of  endeavor  we  are  hampered  and 
stagnated  by  a  complexity  that  is  of  our 
own  creation.  Business  did  not  com¬ 
plicate  itself.  We  built  as  mad  archi¬ 
tects  with  a  resultant  structure  that  was 
a  grotesque  assembly  of  fetishes. 

The  entire  purpose  of  this  article  is 
an  attempt  at  clarification — a  desire  to 
estimate  accurately  just  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  our  business  and  what,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  needed  for  rectifica¬ 
tion. 

Definitely  our  business  is  newspaper 
advertising  and  newspaper  publishing — 
thus,  this  material  will  be  restricted  to 
observations  directed  at  these  two  im¬ 
portant  services  and  their  ramifications. 

Tremendous  complexity  exists  in  the 
multitude  of  media  existent  today. 
Their  very  existence  bespeaks  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  their  patronage.  Advertisers 
in  desperate  efforts  to  correct  adverse 
sales  trends  hearkened  to  the  alluring 
call  of  the  “something  different.”  Was 
this  due  to  the  failure  of  established 
media?  Definitely  not!  It  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  simple  fact  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  proper  and  profitable 
use  of  newspaper  space  was  confined  to 
a  comparatively  few  advertisers  and 
agencies  who,  recognizing  fundamental 
v^ues,  had  persisted  in  adhering  to  the 
thing  they  had  correctly  estimated  as 
the  first  and  basic  vehicle  of  approach 
to  the  American  public. 

The  restriction  of  this  knowledge  of 


Newspaper  Representatives 

With  the  advent  of  these  combinations 
and  this  new  type  of  executive  what 
appears  to  be  a  maladjustment  of  the 
advertising  business  was  effected.  The 
old  order  gave  way  to  a  new  era  of 
showmanship  and  glorified  exteriors. 
Advertising  copy  was  transplanted  from 
its  former  workaday  level  to  the 
glamour  of  the  salon.  The  seemingly 
drab  newspaper  did  not  “key”  to  the 
new  order  as  did  the  more  exciting  and 
animated  form  of  media. 

But  there  is  hardly  a  person  in  any 
walk  of  life  who  does  not  rely  daily  on 
some  newspaper  to  supply  the  knowl¬ 
edge  necessary  for  human  existence.  A 
person  may  subscribe  to,  or  purchase 
from  a  vendor,  one  or  several  magazines 
for  his  leisure  or  entertainment;  or  he 
may  possess  for  the  same  objects  the 
finest  radio  manufactured,  but  if  the 
opportunity  does  not  present  itself  for 
his  indulgence  he  does  not  feel  that  he 
has  lost  something  vitally  necessary  to 
his  scheme  of  things. 

The  newspaper,  on  the  contrary,  is 
not  only  a  daily  necessity,  but  also  a 
daily  habit.  Invariably,  twice  daily  or 
at  least  once  daily,  people  find  time  to 
see  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  out¬ 
side  of  their  own  narrow  confines  and 
the  result  of  this  contact,  obtained,  only 
through  the  newspaper,  forms  the  basis 
of  discussions,  conversations,  confer¬ 
ences  and  other  active  participations  in 
their  daily  existences. 

If  Guglielmo  Marconi  had  been  forced 
to  await  the  natural  evolution  of  his 
invention  from  its  beginning  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  perfected  state  before  receiving 
recognition,  he  would  have  joined  the 


WELL  WRITTEN  EDITORIALS 
PROVED  PUBLISHER’S  SANITY 

IDELY  reprinted  editorials 
”  written  by  the  late  T.  E. 
Goodrich,  publisher  of  the  Shelby- 
ville  (Ind.)  Republican,  were 
quoted  and  read  in  court  recently 
as  proof  of  his  soundness  of  mind 
when  relatives  sought  to  break  his 
will.  He  had  left  most  of  the 
newspaper  stock  in  trust  for  his 
employes,  and  failed  to  provide 
for  relatives.  The  editorials  and 
the  commendation  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  life  influenced  the  court  to 
leave  the  will  intact. 

Mr.  Goodrich  died  Jan.  26,  1931. 
His  will  left  the  paper  in  trust  for 
employes  on  a  profit-sharing  basis, 
with  Russell  E.  Goodrich  as  man¬ 
aging  editor.  The  sum  of  $20,000 
also  was  left  in  trust  for  Miss  Ella 
Harding,  bookkeeper  for  the  paper 
23  years. 


of  disposal.  Witness  the  1904  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertisement  offering 
an  Oldsmobile  1903  Model  complete 
with  lamps  for  $400.00,  Md  the  pages, 
double  trucks  and  sections  of  today 
showing  not  only  a  transition  but  the 
newspaper’s  ability  to  provide  an  ex¬ 
pand^  function  for  a  growing  industry. 

Technocracy,  according  to  its  ex¬ 
ponents,  has  been  “in  the  laboratory” 
for  twelve  years.  A  magazine  featured 
it  in  a  recent  number  making  it  an  issue 
of  limited  interest.  Newspapers  subse¬ 
quently  made  it  a  national  question. 
What  possible  means  could  have  swept 
this  new  thought  into  every  American 
home  except  the  newspaper? 

From  the  isolated  daily  with  a  few 
thousand  readers  to  the  metropolitan 
press  with  its  audiences  of  millions  the 
newspapers  are  telling  the  story  of  the 
world  to  every  literate  .American  every 
day. 

The  tremendousness  of  the  news¬ 


paper  press  may  have  obscured  the  ease, 
facility  and  economy  with  which  i^ 
vastness  may  be  employed.  ; 

To  those  of  us  who  are  living,  think-  | 
ing  and  dreaming  newspapers  every  day  f 
the  much  publicized  “problems”  of  rate 
differentials,  “inflated”  circulations  and 
the  like  are  simple  of  analysis  and  easy 
of  solution,  and  the  manufacturer-ad¬ 
vertiser  who  busies  himself  with  these 
trivialities  in  view  of  the  “Power  of 
the  Press”  is  fiddling  while  “Rome 
bums.” 


URGING  FARMER  COPY 


N.  Y.  Agriculture  Chief  Emphatiziat 
Importance  of  Paid  Space 

Farmers  of  New  York  State  are 
hurting  their  chances  for  improving 
their  own  industry  by  not  advertisi^ 
the  commodities  that  mean  money  in 
their  pockets — milk  and  vegetables.  * 

That  is  the  belief  of  Charles  H.  Bald¬ 
win,  state  commissioner  of  agriculture 
and  markets,  who  is  advocating  that 
the  dairymen  turn  to  newspapers  to 
boost  their  wares. 

Commissioner  Baldwin  is  making 
trips  throughout  the  state,  hammering 
home  the  principle  that  money  spent  to 
publicize  a  product  will  bring  returns 
that  otherwise  will  not  be  found.  He  is 
addressing  groups  of  dairymen,  telling 
them  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  advertise 
and  to  advertise  now.  He  calls  it  a 
solution  to  their  problem  of  reestab¬ 
lishing  their  positions  of  independence 
and  prosperity. 


BUSINESS  EDITORS  MEET 

Members  of  the  New  York  Business 
Paper  Editors  held  their  fifth  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  season  in  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Building,  New  York,  Feb.  17.  Will 
Hays,  head  of  the  Motion  Picture  Pro¬ 
ducers  and  Distributers  of  America,  was 
the  speaker.  Sidney  D.  Kirkpatrick, 
Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  is  chairman  of  the  business  liters’ 
group. 


newspaper  advertising  values  did  not 
represent  the  desire  of  agencies  to  de¬ 
part  from  the  employment  of  this  basic 
medium,  but  rather  was  the  result  of  the 
injection  into  the  advertising  picture  of 
gigantic  combinations  of  capital  that 
absorbed  many  individual  enterprises 
that  had  successfully  created  valuable 
trade-marked  products  through  adver¬ 
tising  and  particularly  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Thereafter  the  responsibilities  of  ad¬ 
vertising  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  new  type  of  executive-advertiser  not 
necessarily  alien  to  the  subject  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising,  but  certainly 
without  a  knowledge  and  realization 
that  newspapers  largely  had  created  the 
alluring  profits  that  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  capital  structure  he  repre¬ 
sents. 


multitude  of  geniuses  of  the  past,  who 
before  the  advent  of  the  newspaper  re¬ 
mained  in  obscurity  until  they  were 
“discovered”  and  publicized,  usually 
many  years  after  they  had  departed 
from  this  earth. 

Those  identified  with  the  automobile 
industry  in  1904  could  not  visualize  the 
tremendous  and  successful  campaign 
that  newspapers  carried  on  all  over  this 
country  for  improved  highways  and 
safety  regulations  that  accelerated  and 
made  possible  the  gigantic  industry  we 
have  today. 

The  newspaper’s  contribution  to  the 
industry  was  again  apparent  when  “used 
cars”  first  became  part  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  picture.  In  those  days  as  now  the 
development  of  new  models  created  the 
necessity  for  a  market  place  for  the 
old.  Newspapers  provide  this  means 


'  '  ll  ^ 


«np 

L  HE  Walter  Lippmann  article  has  made 
a  big  hit  in  this  territory  and  we  are  verv’’ 
glad  indeed  to  have  it. 

“It  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News.” 

A.  H.  KIRGHHOFER, 
Managing  Editor,  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

^Sow  116  newspapers  have  found  a  way  to  buy  and  print  Walter 
Lippmann" s  "Today  and  Tomorrow".  If  your  territory  is  open, 
sorite  or  wire  for  reasonable  terms. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 


. . 


speed 


Electric 

Scorchen 
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New  York  Office 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  E.  42nd  St. 

Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


T  IS  the  vastly  greater  volume  of  LOCAL  ad¬ 
vertising  lineage  which  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
STAR,  EVENING  and  SUNDAY,  enjoys 
continuously  that  is  of  significance  to  national 
advertisers. 

Local  merchants  are  in  a  very  sensitive  position 
to  judge  media-influence  and  to  check  accurately 
upon  media-response — and  that  is  why  almost 
every  day  carries  MORE  retail  display 

advertising  than  all  four  of  the  other  Washington 
newspapers  combined. 

And  your  advertising  in  (Lift  ^tar  is  in  good 
company,  too,  for  critical  censorship  declines 
many  thousands  of  lines  tendered,  but  which 
are  not  acceptable  to  ^tar  standard. 

Washington  should  be  included  in  every  national 
promotional  campaign  for  1933. 


First  in  volume  of  advertising  line¬ 
age  in  the  United  States  for  1932. 


Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers. 


THESE  KEY  NEWSPAPElS 

Akron  Beacon- Journal  Dallas  Journal 

Altoona  Mirror  Detroit  News 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  Gannett  Newspapers 

Boston  Herald- Traveler  Hartford  Oiurant 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  Indianapolis  News 

Chattanooga  Times  Louisville  Courier- Journal 

Chicago  Tribune  Louisville  Times 

CiNQNNATi  Enquirer  Milwaukee  Journal 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Nashville  Banner 

Cleveland  Press  New  Bedford  Mercury  ^ 

Dallas  News  New  Bedford  Standard-Timk 


THE  SALES  PLAN.  An  analysis  of  Noxzema 
sales  pointed  to  two  markets  for  the  product.  One  t( 
the  Agency  labeled  “acute”;  the  other  “latent.”  It  si 
was  decided  that  the  possibilities  of  the  former  for  h 
quick  response  to  advertising  and  the  building  of  “f 
an  immediate  active  demand,  with  volume  repeat  t( 
business,  were  much  the  greater. 

I 

The  first  “acute”  market  to  be  invaded  was  the 
“sunburn  market.”  “Sunburn  areas”  were  worked 
seasonally  beginning  in  the  Summer  time.  The 
coastlines  were  followed  South. 

Si 

The  second  “acute”  market  chosen  was  that  for  e 
chapped  hands.  This  was  for  the  Winter  appeal. 

The  third  market  is  labeled  “skin  faults.”  In  thi‘  tJ 
market  Noxzema  could  be  sold  (a)  as  a  grease’  I 
less  salve,  or  (b)  as  a  cosmetic,  (a)  would  require  ^ 
time  to  educate  the  consumer  to  the  use  of  the  h 
product  as  a  corrective.  So  (b)  was  chosen,  and  tl 
Noxzema  is  sold  as  a  “medicated  toilet  cream.'  a 
This  makes  it  a  quick  repeater  with  possibilities  o:  e 

unlimited  consumption. 


IKI  HOOR  Newspaper  Advertisins  .  .  $25,000  |.|  j 
IIN  IVZD  Sa\es . $114,000  ^  * 


Appropriations  for  newspaper  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  were  multiplied  by  ten.  For  news¬ 
papers  were  made  to  do  the  whole  selling  job,  ex¬ 
cept  where  a  few  retail  salesmen  were  employed 
to  opien  up  new  territory. 


The  story  of  the  Noxzema  Chemical  Company 
is  unusual  in  many  ways.  For  one  thing,  the 
management  believes  in  putting  the  full  burden  of 
the  advertising  upon  their  Advertising  Agents. 
They  offer  no  advice,  no  criticisms.  They  beg  to 
be  excused  from  the  supervision  of  details. 


Instead  of  a  sales  quota  they  name  a  definite  net 
profit  to  be  aimed  at  for  the  fiscal  year. 


The  opening  of  new  territory  has  always  been 
considered  in  the  light  of  an  investment. 


Mn  eight  years  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  multiplied  the  sales  of  Noxzema 
by  nine  and  net  profits  by  more  than  seven. 
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E|S  COVER  T  H 

New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 
New  York  World-Telegram 
4AI  Omaha  World-Herald 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
j.  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
wn  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 


EIR  MARKETS 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Water  BURY  American 
Waterbury  Republican 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


Preference  is  given  to  double  column  advertise¬ 
ments,  ordinarily  100  lines  over  two  columns.  In 
the  case  of  a  special  dealer  drive,  space  is  increased 
to  quarter  pages  or  450  lines. 


In  1932,  221  newspapers,  in  185  cities,  received 
schedules  of  12,000  to  3,200  lines  in  the  order  of 
:  lor  estimated  responsiveness  to  each  copy  appeal. 


Newspaper  Advertisins  .  $255,000 


newspaper  rvavertisins 

1 932  Sales . $994; 


NV 


THE  ADVERTISING.  Dramatic  human  in- 
Ont  terest  copy  is  favored,  with  illustrations  showing 
”  It  sunburn  or  skin  faults  or  the  remedy  for  chapped 
•for  hands.  First  sales  are  expected  on  the  basis  of 
of  “Relief.”  The  greaseless  quality  is  depended  upon 
to  assist  greatly  in  securing  repeat  orders. 


In  five  years  time,  distribution  was  secured  in 
thirty  states.  Sales  pyramided  to  the  million  mark. 
Profits  were  often  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
gross.  Each  “President’s  Report  to  the  Stock¬ 
holders”  of  the  Noxzema  Chemical  Company,  for 
the  years  1930,  1931,  and  1932  as  well  as  for  1928 
and  1929,  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  And  the  moral  of 
each  is  that  in  good  times  or  in  bad,  newspapers 
are  the  Primary  advertising  medium. 
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REPORTERS  IN  PARTY 
ADRIFT  ON  SOUND 

Two  Writers  Had  Harrowing  Experi¬ 
ence  with  Party  Searching  for 
Lost  Youth — Located  by 
Hearst  Plane 

Two  young  reporters,  starting  out 
from  Westport,  Conn.,  February  8  on 
a  routine  assignment  to  cover  the  search 
for  a  youth  missing  on  Long  Uland 
Sound,  found  themselves  participants 
in  a  gripping  drama  of  the  sea  which 
stirred  the  nation.  The  motorboat  Sau- 
gatuck  on  which  they  were  passengers 
with  eight  other  persons,  became 
crippled  in  a  storm  and  battled  wind 
and  wave  for  two  days  before  a  light¬ 
house  keeper  rescued  the  jMrty. 

While  planes.  Coast  Guard  vessels 
and  various  types  of  watercraft  scoured 
the  treacherous  Sound  in  search  of  the 
missing  30-foot  boat,  Salvatore  Gil- 
bertie  and  Donald  Munson,  reporters 
respectively  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Times-Star  and  South  Norwalk  (Conn.) 
Evening  Sentinel,  took  their  turns  at 
the  pump  in  a  desperate  effort  to  keep 
the  tiny  craft  afloat. 

Thro^hout  the  two-day  ordeal,  while 
mountainous  seas  plunged  over  the  tiny 
boat  and  the  pump  groaned  incessantly 
to  offset  constantly  widening  leaks,  Gil- 
bertie  made  notes  on  the  backs  of  en¬ 
velopes,  keeping  a  complete  log  of  the 
experience.  The  party  was  without 
food  or  water  for  36  hours,  nearly  all 
suffered  from  seasickness  and  icy  water 
was  constantly  pouring  over  the  frail 
craft,  on  which  both  engine  and  tiller 
were  out  of  commission. 

When  at  last  on  Friday  morning, 
Feb.  10,  a  launch  from  Stratford  Shoals 
Lighthouse  towed  the  stricken  Sauga- 
tuck  to  safety  and  brought  the  frozen 
and  starving  group  to  warmth  and  food 
in  the  lighthouse,  the  main  concern  of 
(jilbertie  and  Munson  was  to  get  ashore 
to  write  their  stories. 

Gilbertie  interviewed  the  lighthouse 
keeper,  Louis  J.  Allen,  who  had  rescued 
the  party,  and  secured  from  him  photo¬ 
graphs  of  himself  and  of  the  lighthouse. 

About  1  p.m.  on  Friday,  the  moored 
.Saugatuck  and  the  group  at  the  light¬ 
house  were  sighted  by  a  Sikorsky 
an.phibian  plane  owned  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  and  operated  by 
William  Cleveland,  Mr.  Hearst’s  pilot 
and  William  Kent  Curtis  of  the  New 
York  American.  They  went  back  for 


a  Westport  policeman  who  knew  the 
l)eople  on  the  Saugatuck  and  readily 
identified  them.  Rough  seas  prevented 
the  plane  from  taking  anyone  off  the 
lighthouse. 

That  night  an  oyster  schooner  brought 
the  entire  party  back  to  the  mainland. 
Gilbertie  was  taken  to  his  home  in 
Westport  by  relatives.  From  his  home 
he  telephoned  the  Times-Star  to  re¬ 
port  that  he  was  “back  on  duty”  as 
Westport  representative.  Both  report¬ 
ers  suffered  from  exposure  and  frost¬ 
bite.  The  youth  the  party  had  been 
searching  for  had  been  rescued  shortly 
affer  the  Saugatuck  set  out. 

Gilbertie  had  been  Westport  reporter 
for  the  Times-Star  for  about  five  years. 
Munson,  who  covers  Wesptort  for  ^e 
South  Norwalk  Sentinel,  has  been  with 
that  paper  more  than  a  year,  having 
previously  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Bridgeport  Post. 

RADIO  NEEDS  NEWSPAPERS 

Station  Manager  Says  Broadcasting 
Couldn’t  Live  Without  Them 

Radio  could  not  exist  without  the 
newsiMper,  Leo  Fitzpatrick,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  station 
WJR,  Detroit,  told  the  Toledo  Sales 
and  Advertising  Club  last  week.  Radio 
advertising  alone  cannot  sell  a  product, 
he  assert^.  It  must  be  tied  up  with 
other  advertising  media,  especially  the 
newspaper,  he  said. 

While  radio  appeals  to  the  ear,  and 
to  the  mass,  the  newspaper  appeals  to 
the  eye  and  to  the  individual,  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  declared.  He  stressed  the  clean¬ 
liness  of  radio  broadcasting,  asserting 
that  150  popular  songs  are  barred  from 
the  ether  waves  because  their  lyrics 
or  titles  are  suggestive. 

PLAN  BENEFIT  CARNIVAL 

The  Advertising  Men’s  Post  of  the 
American  Legion,  Chicago,  will  stage 
a  dinner  dance  and  carnival  for  the 
benefit  of  veterans’  relief  on  Feb.  25. 
The  dance  will  be  held  at  the  U.  S, 
Naval  Reserve  armory  in  Chicago.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  will  be  used  to  help  “white  collar” 
members  of  the  post. 

HEADS  TOKIO  PAPER 

Dr.  Hitoshi  Ashida,  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  formerly 
acting  head  of  the  Information  Bureau 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  has  assumed  his 
new  position  as  the  president  of  the 
Japan  Times,  the  only  Japanese  owned 
English  language  newspaper  in  Tokio. 


NEW  DEVICE  RECORDS 
TELEPHONE  TALKS 

“Tele voice”  Makes  a  “Carbon  Copy” 
of  Two-way  Telephone  Conver¬ 
sations  —  Being  Developed 
By  New  York  Firm 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Feb.  13— No  longer  will  re¬ 
porters  have  to  work  their  pencils 
feverishly  in  taking  notes  while  inter¬ 
viewing  someone  by  telephone,  or  will 
the  rewrite  man  be  obliged  to  study  his 
scribbled  notes  in  haste  after  taking 
down  the  details  of  a  three  alarm  fire  a 
reporter  has  telephoned  in,  when  the 
new  televoice  device,  demonstrated  for 
the  first  time  here  this  week,  is  put  into 
commercial  use.  This  device  makes  a 
“carbon  copy”  of  two-way  telej^one 
conversations  on  a  recording  basis. 

The  televoice  can  be  used  to  record 
a  conversation,  using  the  ordinary  ma¬ 
chine  now  in  general  use  for  recording 
business  letter  dictation.  Morris  Keiser, 
the  inventor,  pointed  out  that  his  device 
is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  telephone 
equipment  and  in  no  way  interferes 
with  or  depends  on  the  mechanism  of 
the  telephone 

Demonstrating  the  device  to  a  re¬ 
porter,  Mr.  Keiser  requested  him  to  call 
his  office.  When  he  had  finished  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  city  editor,  Mr.  Keiser  put 
on  the  record  of  the  conversation,  which 
included  the  voices  of  the  central  oper¬ 
ator,  the  office  operator  and  everything 
said  by  the  reporter  and  city  editor. 

In  addition  to  two-way  recording,  Mr. 
Keiser  has  developed  a  similar  device 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  subscriber, 
will  automatically  respond  to  an  incom¬ 
ing  telephone  call,  deliver  whatever 
message  was  left  by  the  subscriber  on  a 
record  and  record  automatically  any 
message  given  by  the  party  that  has 
called.  Four  seconds  after  there  is  no 
sound  on  the  telephone  the  receiver 
automatically  hangs  up  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  next  call. 

The  televoice  is  soon  to  be  put  into 
commercial  production  by  the  Televoice 
Corporation  of  America,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  545  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  The  purpose  of  the  visit  to 
Chicago  was  to  determine  whether  there 
are  manufacturing  facilities  here  for 
televoice  equipment. 

In  summing  up  the  features  of  tele¬ 
voice,  Mr.  Keiser  pointed  out  that  there 
are  no  electrical  connections  to  the  tele¬ 


phone  equipment,  no  electric  currents  fed 
back  into  the  telephone  line,  or  any  dij. 
turbance  of  any  nature  produced  in  the 
telephone  lines  or  equipment;  there  is 
no  modification  of  the  normal  voice  cur-  : 
rent  either  in  intensity  or  quality  in  the  ' 
telephone  lines  or  equipment  ;  and  there 
is  no  indication  at  the  calling  end  is 
two-way  recording  that  the  voice  is  be¬ 
ing  recorded. 

PARSONS  ON  TECHNOCRACY 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Writer  Sayi 
Press  Has  Lost  Interest 

Geoffrey  Parsons,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribvmt 
declared  Feb.  14  that  “technocracy  is 
disappearing  as  fast  as  it  appeared." 
Mr.  Parsons  made  this  statement  before 
a  meeting  of  the  Lantern  Club,  of 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  in  an  address  on  “The  Romance 
of  Journalism,”  in  which  he  told  of  ^ 
workings  behind  the  scenes  of  technoc¬ 
racy  as  it  appeared  to  a  journalist. 

Howard  Scott,  the  foremost  propo¬ 
nent  of  technocracy,  has  been  discussing 
the  subject  for  five  years,  he  said.  Less  i 
than  a  year  ago,  Americans  seeking  a  ; 
remedy  for  the  depression  seized  on  this  '' 
idea  of  government.  He  said  he  and  I 
Walter  Lippmann  had  had  conferences 
with  Mr.  Scott,  but  that  they  had  been  ' 
unable  to  discover  much  of  the  workings  ! 
of  technocracy.  Newspaper  reporters 
investigated  the  subject,  but  it  had 
soon  lost  favor  and  sank  into 
oblivion. 

"Technocracy  has  now  disappeared  al¬ 
most  entirely,”  Mr.  Parsons  added,  “and 
is  of  no  more  interest  to  newspapers." 
He  said  that  the  chief  flaw  in  technoc¬ 
racy  was  that  its  proponents  had  formu¬ 
lated  a  plan,  but  that  they  had  arrived 
at  a  conclusion  without  working  out  the 
steps  leading  up  to  it. 

WILL  SPONSOR  AIR  RACES 

Formation  of  Chicago  Air  Race  Cor-  i 
poration  for  the  purpose  of  staging  four  I 
days  of  international  air  racing  in  ; 
Chicago,  July  1-4,  under  the  sponsor-  ■ 
ship  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  was  re-  ; 
cently  completed.  Col.  Robert  R.  Me-  i 
Cormick,  publisher  of  the  Tribune  and  | 
an  aviation  enthusiast,  is  chairman  of  ' 
the  board  of  directors.  Proceeds  of  the 
races  will  be  given  to  charity.  Other 
directors  include :  Homer  Guck,  Chicago  . 
Herald  and  Examiner  publisher,  and  | 
A.  D.  Lasker,  chairman  of  Lord  4  ! 
Thomas  advertising  agency. 
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Here’s  YOUR  Audience! 
THOUSANDS 

Of  Housewives  Respond 
To  Advertising  In 

THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

Same  Rate  tor  Local  and  National  Advertiting 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  HNLEY,  Inc. 


Not  Heretofore  Possible  On  One  Machine 


I.  FULL  WIDTH  30  POINT  TYPE  FROM  A  MAIN 
72-CHANNEL  MAGAZINE. 


2.  FROM  5  POINT  TO  18  POINT  FROM  A  MAIN 
90-CHANNEL  MAGAZINE. 


3.  FROM  5  POINT  TO  CONDENSED  60  POINT  IN 
ANY  OF  FOUR  SIDE  MAGAZINES. 


4.  MIXED  COMPOSITION 


5.  ALL  AT  STRAIGHT-  MATTER  SPEED 


THE  NEW  MODEL  G 
72-90  CHANNEL 


NTERTYPE  MIXER 

Sets  TEXT 
Sets  HEADS 
and  MIXED  J 
COMPOSITION  91 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 
360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  lOSTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 


Stt  in  Intnrtype  Vogue  Bold  and  Vogue  Extra  Bold  with  Special  Characters  No.  2  and  No.  S,  and  Gothic  Cond.  No.  13 
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JANUARY  LINAGE  77.9  PER  CENT  OF 
THAT  IN  JANUARY,  1932 

Retail  Advertising,  at  75.8  Per  Cent,  Makes  Poorer  Showing 
Than  in  Recent  Months,  but  General  and  Classi* 
fied  Cut  Down  Their  Losses 


Newspaper  advertising  linage  January,  1932.  This  level  is  of  course 
in  January,  1933,  was  77.9  per  unimpressive,  but  is  almost  as  high  as 
cent  of  that  in  January,  1932,  continu-  the  70.4  per  cent  which  gave  November 
ing  with  barely  any  change  the  rate  of  the  best  comparison  of  all  1932.  The 

JANUARY  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE 
COMPARISONS 

(Compiled  from  Media  Records  measurements  in  52  cities^ 

Pet.  of 
S-year 

Jan.,  1933  Jan.,  1932  Pet.  of  average 


linafe 

linage 

Jan.,  1932 

1928-32 

Total  newspaper  advertising 

77,956.895 

100,032,029 

77.9% 

61.8% 

Total  display  only 

62,674,616 

81,648,093 

76.8% 

60.7% 

Classified 

15.282.279 

18,383,936 

83.1% 

67.0% 

Retail  . . 

41,330,559 

54,512,425 

75.8% 

62.0% 

General  . . . 

14,197,164 

16,840,677 

84.3% 

69.1% 

Automotive 

4,866.059 

7,000,850 

69.5% 

49.0% 

Financial 

2480,834 

3494,141 

69.2% 

36.9% 

Note:  Previous  figures  in  Editor  &  Publisher  have  in  some  instances 
compared  1932  figures  with  four-year  averages  for  1928-31  inclusive.  The 
beginning  of  1933  finds  complete  statistics  available  for  five  preceding 
years,  and  accordingly  comparisons  are  now  made  with  a  five-year,  not  a 
four-year,  average.  In  each  case  the  averages  are  not  for  whole  years, 
but  for  months.  Thus  the  figures  in  the  last  column  above  are  based  on 
averages  of  all  the  Januaries  from  1928  to  1932  inclusive.  This  largely 
eliminates  seasonal  fluctuations. 


loss  established  in  the  last  two  months. 
In  December  the  linage  as  compared  to 
that  of  a  year  previous  was  78.2  per 
cent,  and  in  November  77.7  per  cent. 
In  July  and  August  the  comparisons 
hit  a  low  point  at  74.4  per  cent,  while 
their  best  figure  of  the  f«ill  was  81.0  per 
cent  in  September. 

Best  showings  in  January  were  trade 
by  general  advertising  and  classified 
advertising,  while  the  big  loss  showed 
up  in  retail  linage. 

General  advertising,  which  in  Decem¬ 
ber  hit  die  lowest  spot  in  five  years, 
both  comparatively  and  artually,  sprang 
back  in  January,  registering  14,l97,lM 
lines  in  the  52  cities  of  the  _  Media 
Records  five-year  tables.  This  was 

84.3  per  cent  of  that  in  January,  1932. 
General  advertising  in  December  had 
been  8,907,644  lines,  which  was  only 
63.7  per  cent  of  December,  1931. 

Classified  advenising  in  January  was 
83.1  per  cent  of  that  a  year  before. 
In  December  the  classified  linage  had 
bwn  80.6  per  cent  of  that  a  year  before, 
and  in  November  only  78.6  per  cent. 

Retail  advertising  lost  almost  a  fourth 
of  the  preceding  January’s  linage,  the 
percentage  being  75.8.  Only  one  month 
in  1932  made  a  worse  comparison  with 
the  period  a  year  before — August,  with 

74.4  per  cent.  In  December  the  retail 
linage  was  80.0  per  cent  of  that  in 
December,  1931. 

Automotive  linage  of  the  last  few 
months,  considered  together,  shows  a 
lessening  of  the  annual  January  hump 
caused  by  the  automobile  shows  and  the 
announcement  of  new  models.  Whereas 
every  year  from  1928  on  had  shown 
steady  linage  declines  from  October  to 
November  and  from  November  to  De¬ 
cember,  at  the  end  of  1932  there  were 
gains,  both  in  actual  linage  and  in  per¬ 
centages.  January  of  this  year  in  turn 
brought  a  gain  of  nearly  a  million  lines 
over  December,  but  on  a  percentage 
basis  fell  back  to  69.5  per  cent  of  the 
January,  1932,  level. 

This  reflects  two  factors:  first,  the 
earlier  introduction  of  new  models  this 
winter,  and  second,  the  intention  of  the 
motor  men  to  keep  their  advertising 
on  a  more  even  basis,  avoiding  as  far 
as  possible  the  wide  fluctuations  of  last 
year.  In  January’,  1932,  linage  had 
been  forced  even  ahead  of  that  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1931,  but  later  months  brought  a 
reaction.  . 

Financial  advertising,  after  suffering 
a  December  slump  sharper  than  that 
of  most  recent  months,  reached  a  Janu¬ 
ary  percentage  of  69.2  as  compared  to 


worst  comparisons  of  last  year,  from 
March  to  June,  inclusive,  showed  finan¬ 
cial  linage  ranging  from  48.5  to  52.5  of 
the  linage  in  corresponding  1931  months, 
but  since  that  time  no  month  has  fallen 
below  December’s  62.4  per  cent. 


ROTO  NEWS  DISAVOWED 


Reynold*  Paper  Not  Backed  By 
Group,  Director*  Decide 

The  Rotogravure  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  not  sponsor,  own  or  affiliate 
in  any  way  with  the  Rotogravure  Ad¬ 
vertising  A-eu’S,  proposed  monthly  roto 
trade  paper  to  be  published  by  W.  S. 
Reynolds,  president  of  the  association, 
it  was  announced  this  week  following  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  in 
Chicago. 

Commenting  on  the  board’s  decision, 
Leland  Wooters,  Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  made  the  following  statement 
to  Editor  &  Publisher: 

“The  directors  felt  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  for  the  active  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  as  well  as  the 
associate  members  cooperatively  to 
sponsor  such  a  publication  as  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  proposes  to  publish  as  a  monthly 
publication  to  be  sent  to  newspapers  and 
advertising  agencies.  Naturally,  any 
publication  of  this  sort  will  be  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  the  association  be¬ 
cause  it  will  add  much  to  the  cause  of 
rotogravure  if  properly  edited  and 
rightly  handled,  but  we  felt  that  it  was 
not  within  the  sphere  of  the  association 
to  become  associated  in  such  a  venture." 

The  association’s  convention  sched¬ 
uled  for  Feb.  27-28  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York  City,  has  been 
postpon^  until  March  20-21,  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  announced  this  week,  in  order  to 
permit  a  more  complete  program. 

The  proposed  Rotogravure  News  was 
announced  by  Mr.  Reynolds  recently 
as  a  part  of  the  association’s  expansion 
program  for  1933. 

CONVICTION  UPHELD 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Superior 
Court  has  upheld  a  conviction  of  at¬ 
tempt  to  bribe  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Richard  J.  Beamish  against 
George  O’Brien,  former  Philadelphia 
newspaperman  and  former  Appraiser  of 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia.  O’Brien  was 
sentenced  to  six  months  to  a  year  in 
jail  and  fined  $500  on  conviction  of 
offering  a  $20,000  bribe  to  Beamish  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  voting 
machines. 


POST  ALUMNI  DINNER  FEB.  27 

Annual  dinner  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  Alumni  .Association  will 
be  held  at  Keene’s  English  Chop  House. 
72  West  36th  Street,  New  York,  Feb. 
27  at  6:30  p.m. 

RUTGERS  BUDGET  CUT 
ENDANGERS  SCHOOL 

Prof.  Will  Tell*  New  Jer*ey  Pre** 

Journali*m  Cour*e  Would  Go 
On  “One-Room”  Bn*i*  Under 
Propo*al 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  14 — Speaking 
before  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Stacy-Trent  on  Feb.  13,  Prof. 
Allen  Sinclair  Will,  director  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  expressed  the  fear  that  the  cur¬ 
tailed  budget  submitted  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  educational  purposes  this 
year  will  threaten  the  important  aim 
of  the  department. 

“Our  purpose  is  to  train  men  who 
will  give  the  maximum  of  direct  service 
to  newspapers  as  useful  members  of 
their  staffs,’’  declared  Prof.  VV'ill. 
“This  work,  important  to  New  Jersey 
and  to  the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  now  threatened  with  drastic  re¬ 
duction,  perhaps  even  extinction.” 

Other  highlights  of  the  mid-Winter 
session  of  the  association  were: 

(1)  — Presentation  of  the  $100  award 
of  the  press  association  to  Miss  Doris 
Potter,  of  Newark,  a  senior  at  the  New 
Jersey  College  for  Women,  which  is 
affiliated  with  Rutgers  University.  The 
award  is  made  each  year  to  the  student 
of  the  department  of  journalism  at 
Rutgers  whose  work  is  most  commend¬ 
able  and  who  gives  the  greatest  promise 
for  a  newspaper  career. 

(2)  — New  Jersey  was  urged  to  make 
a  State  memorial  of  the  house  in  which 
the  late  President  Grover  Cleveland 
was  born  in  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  in  a  speech 
delivered  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  New  York  Times,  and 
former  professor  of  politics  at  Prince¬ 
ton  University. 

Speaking  on  “Newspaper  Employ¬ 
ment,”  Prof.  Will  told  of  the  men  who 
had  graduated  from  the  journalism 
course  at  Rutgers  who  had  obtained  em¬ 
ployment  on  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
papers. 

“A  significant  fact  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  instruction  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Rutgers  University,”  he  said, 
“is  that  85  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
who  finished  their  training  last  June 
have  been  employed  in  legitimate  news¬ 
paper  work.” 

Expressing  the  fear  that  “our  project 
will  be  lowered  to  the  basis  of  a  one- 
room  public  school,”  if  the  Rutgers 
budget  is  reduced  too  drastically.  Prof. 
Will  said: 

“The  work  of  the  department  of 
journalism  is  now  threatened  with 
drastic  reduction,  perhaps  even  extinc¬ 
tion.  The  annual  appropriation  asked 
of  the  state  by  the  university  has  been 


cut  to  the  minimum,  or  even  below  it, 
in  the  estimate  submitted  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  Legislature  this  year. 

“If  the  annual  budget  for  Rutgers 
is  reduced  to  an  absurd  figure  this  year 
the  department  of  journalism  must 
share  the  cut  equally  with  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  university.  This  will 
mean  that  our  project  will  be  lowered 
to  the  basis  of  a  one-room  public  school, 
if  it  can  be  maintained  at  all.” 

Miss  Potter  is  the  first  girl  to  receive 
the  association’s  annual  award  since  it 
was  set  up  in  1925.  It  was  presented  to 
her  by  Frederick  J.  Gainsway,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  the  Jersey  Jounial,  Jersey 
City. 

Miss  Potter  is  president  of  the 
N.J.C.  Press  Club,  copy  editor  of  the 
Campus  News,  a  student  publication, 
and  college  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Neivark  Star-Eagle, 
and  the  Jersey  Journal. 

In  urging  New  Jersey  to  make  a 
memorial  of  Cleveland’s  birthplace.  Dr. 
Finley  remarked  that  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent’s  centennial  will  come  five  years 
hence,  on  March  18,  1938,  and  that  then 
would  be  a  fitting  time  to  arrange  for 
permanently  commemorating  the  birth¬ 
place  of  “New  Jersey’s  only  native 
President.” 

Chauncey  F.  Scott,  of  Plainfield 
Courier-News,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  was  toastmaster.  Several  members 
of  the  legislature  were  present.  Sena¬ 
tor  A.  Crozer  Reeves,  of  Lawrenceville, 
president  of  the  Trenton  Times,  was 
one  of  the  speakers. 


KERNEY  HONORED 

The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals 
Feb.  6  presented  James  Kerney,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times, 
who  resigned  as  a  lay  judge  of  the 
court,  with  a  silver  loving  cup.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Governor 
Moore. 


RAYMOND  IN  SCRANTON 

Allen  Raymond,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  writer,  was  scheduled  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Scranton  Newswriters  Union 
at  Scranton,  Pa.,  Saturday,  Feb.  18. 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

sells  the 

INDIANAPOLIS 
RADIUS 


"p«nv  Ke*P_ 


from  5c.  to  9c.  p 


©he  Charles  Part lou)e  Co. 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  OcciderrUil  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Q”  IS  YOUR  CUE 


Manufacturers  please  note  ...  “a  new  household  word  has  gone  into  the  language  .  .  . 

“Q”  for  quality”. 

It  is  the  pass-word  of  the  National  Quality  Movement.  It  signs  the  death  warrant  of 
“price-thinking”.  It  spells  a  return  to  “age-old  principles  of  sensible  business  conduct,”  to 
a  “normal  basis”  of  buying  and  selling. 

“Quality”  is  now  “the  fashion”.  The  great  retailers  of  clothing  and  home  furnishings  are 
convinced  “that  concentration  upon  a  quality  appeal  will  increase  the  power  of  retail 
advertising  by  at  least  50%.” 

In  the  retail  food  and  grocery  business,  the  largest  in  the  land,  estimated  at  sixteen 
billions  annually,  “private  brands  sales  have  reached  their  peak”  and  there  is  “less  price- 
cutting  on  advertised  brands”.  Sales  of  established  trade-marked  lines  are  on  the  mend. 

Tobacco  products  have  turned  to  quality  for  advertising  copy. 

The  new  automobile  advertisements  are  so  soundly  built  upon  a  “proper  merchandising” 
appeal  that  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom  urges  the  “1933  model  retail  store”  to  stress  the  same 
sound  selling  points. 

“Anonymous  bargains  are  out.  Let  us  buy  merchandise  that  we  are  proud  to  sell”, 
say  3,800  merchants  whose  sales  are  $4,000,000,000  per  annum. 

1933  will  be  a  year  of  opportunity  for  the  sound  advertiser  of  trade-marked  merchandise 
to  nail  the  banner  of  quality  to  his  mast-head.  And  newspapers  are  the  chosen  medium. 

CONTINUOrS  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  IS  A  GUARANTEE  OF  QUAUTY 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  on  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  the  co-operation  offered  advertisers  by  a  Progressive  Group  of 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  REPRESENTATIVES 

In  many  of  our  markets  local  merchants  have  united  in 
campaigns  “to  restore  quality  appreciation/^  The  movement 
is  truly  nation-wide*  Will  you  ask  us  about  these  markets? 
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Last  Tvi ) 


List  of  Newspapers  Passed  by  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 
2aid  TIMES  in  1932,  in  Total  Paid  Advertising 


Nsme  W  Newspaper 

Lines  Ahead 
ef  Star,  1931 

STAB  and 
TIMES' 

LBAD  in  1932 

Name  el  Newspaper 

Lines  Ahead 
af  Star,  1931 

STAB  and 

TIMES’ 

LEAD  in  1933 

1.  Abon,  Times-Press  (e) . 

.  570,960 

1,277,884 

23.  Reading,  Eagle  (e)....,... 

816,972 

148,989 

2.  Albany,  Times-Union  (e)  . . . 

.  544.703 

441,604 

24.  Reading,  Times  (m) . 

172,577 

1,537,638 

3.  Atlanta,  Journal  (e) . 

.2,615,429 

299,647 

25.  Rochester,  Journal  (e) . 

508,967 

.  1,111,739 

4.  Birmingham,  News  (e) . 

.1,090,237 

1,187,031 

26.  Salt  Lake,  Tribune  (m). ..... 

358,275 

1,362,307 

5.  Boston,  Post  (m) . 

942,249 

838,485 

27.  San  Antonio,  News  (e) . 

805,621 

1,445,140 

6.  Camden,  Courier  (e) . 

.  693,849 

59,291 

28.  San  Diego,  Sun  (e) . 

405,188 

1,569,844 

7.  Cincinnati,  Post  (e) . 

.1,198,572 

839,309 

29.  San  Francisco,  Chronicle  (m) 

279,020 

1,343,922 

8.  Qeveland,  Plain  Dealer  (m). 

.2,202,254 

120,991 

30.  San  Francisco,  Examiner  (m). 

1,829,786 

231,267 

9.  Cleveland,  News  (e) . 

.1,194,992 

1,688,350 

31.  San  Francisco,  Call-Bulletin  (e| 

1,442,161 

184,364 

10.  Detroit,  Times  (e) . 

.  475,580 

782,921 

32.  San  Francisco,  News  (e). . . . 

607,650 

416,813 

II.  Easton,  Express  (e) . 

.  838,621 

429,420 

33.  South  Bend,  Tribune  (e).... 

37,448 

1,489,095 

12.  Harrisburg,  Patriot  (m) . 

.  126,428 

1,147,349 

34.  Spokane,  Chronicle  (e) . 

873,256 

993,962 

13.  Houston,  Post  (m) . 

.  857,080 

2,332,910 

35.  Syracuse,  Herald  (e) . 

666,241 

294,808 

14.  Los  Angeles,  Examiner  (m). . 

.2,167,386 

18,709 

36.  Syracuse,  Journal  (e) . 

825,456 

453,879 

15.  Minneapolis,  Tribune  (e). . . . 

.2,129,434 

30,864 

37.  Trenton,  Times  (e) . 

570,796 

731,202 

16.  New  York,  Herald-Tribune  (m 

2,917,129 

113,724 

38.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Times  (e) 

367,579 

194,143 

17.  New  York,  American  (m)... 

.  152,142 

370,267 

39.  Mt.  Vernon,  Argus  (e) . 

151,214 

698,556 

18.  Niagara  Falls,  Gazette  (e). . 

.  521,994 

882,044 

40.  White  Plains,  Reporter  {e}.. 

196,576 

1,294,166 

19.  Oakland,  Post-Enquirer  (e).  . 

.  1,199,802 

815,848 

41.  Worcester,  Gazette  (e).... 

478,331 

1,081,309 

20.  Peoria,  Journal  (e) . 

.  511,094 

1,090,418 

42.  Youngstown,  Vindicator  (e). 

569,360 

1,966,924 

21.  Peoria,  Star  (e) . 

.  749.367 

816,537 

43.  Youngstown,  Telegram  (e). . 

6,j8I 

2,525,860 

22.  Portland,  Journal  (e) . 

.  433,795 

859,588 

Ail  CompiUtlons  Bared  aa  Flrarce 

From  Media 

Beeerds,  Ina. 

ST.  LOUIS  9l 


National  Advertising  Represent^ — ( 
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f|$papers  passed 

/a  1932 

(sKhead  of  71  Metropolitan  Dailies  in 
VI  Years  in  Total  Paid  Advertising  Volume 

The  St.  Louis  Star  and  Times,  by  publishing  7,309,109 
lines  of  total  paid  advertising  in  1932,  assumed  leader- 
•  ship  over  43  more  daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States. 

I  It  is  a  record  on  top  of  a  record  .  .  .  for,  in  1931,  The  St. 

Louis  Star  jumped  ahead  of  28  daily  newspapers  which 
previously  outranked  it  in  advertising  volume — a  total 
of  71  passed  in  the  last  two  years. 

One  of  the  newspapers  overtaken  in  1931  was  the  morn¬ 
ing  Globe-Democrat.  By  the  end  of  1932,  only  eight 
strictly  morning  newspapers  remained  ahead  of  the 
Star  and  Times. 

^  In  addition  to  11  morning  newspapers,  the  Star  and 

Times  passed  32  evening  newspapers  in  advertising 
volume  last  year. 

ejit^GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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E  D  I 


NATIONAL  BULWARK 

The  confused  stote  of  all  private  and  public 
business  puts  upon  newspaper  staffs  today  a 
responsibility  that  would  be  terrifying  even  if 
newspapers  were  free  from  the  ills  that  afflict  all 
present-day  society.  With  the  revenue  belt  drawn 
uncomfortably  tight  and  with  staffs  that  were  never 
too  large  nor  too  well  paid  reduced  in  size  and  driven 
well  beyond  normal  productive  capacity,  the  press 
is  expected  to  draw  a  clear  picture  daily  of  an  un¬ 
paralleled  chaos  in  all  government;  to  get  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  story  of  a  conflict  between  erstwhile  finan¬ 
cial  titans,  now  crippled  and  striving  by  fair  or  foul 
means  to  stay  alive  at  any  cost;  to  print  the  facts 
on  international  debts  and  the  apparently  clueless 
snarl  of  tariffs,  depreciated  currencies,  warring  na¬ 
tional  ambitions;  to  pick  up  from  distant  Geneva, 
Jehol  and  Tokio  the  smoldering  warnings  of  inter¬ 
national  conflict,  associate  them  with  their  contact 
points  in  American  civilization,  yet  disassociate  them 
from  interested  propaganda;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  maintain  unabated  the  flow  of  domestic  chitter 
chatter  and  the  volume  of  funnies,  serials,  and  puz¬ 
zles  that  a  distracted  world  needs  as  an  anodyne  for 
its  troubles.  In  all  our  commercial  structure  no 
other  group  has  so  many,  so  difficult,  and  so  costly 
tasks;  journalism’s  only  rival  in  public  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  the  government  itself. 

How  great  is  this  burden,  developments  of  the 
youthful  year  are  already  demonstrating.  Changes 
are  being  made  in  economic  practices  that  two  years 
ago  could  not  even  have  been  discussed.  Due  in 
large  measure  to  honest  factual  reporting  by  the 
press,  the  desperate  situation  of  agriculture  has 
passed  through  the  first  steps  of  solution  with  only 
sporadic  and  unimportant  violence.  Due  to  level¬ 
headed  handling  of  news,  the  banking  crises  in  New 
Orleans  and  Detroit  have  been  largely  localized, 
though  each  contained  the  seeds  of  a  national  catas¬ 
trophe.  Due  almost  wholly  to  intelligent  newspaper 
pressure,  the  administrations  of  New  York  and  a 
score  of  other  cities  have  been  pulled  back  from  the 
abyss  of  insolvency,  and  a  new  respect  for  the  public 
funds  has  been  drummed  into  elect^  officials.  News¬ 
papers,  helpless  before  public  apathy  toward  ex¬ 
travagance  for  ten  years,  again  have  an  attentive 
audience  for  their  campaigns  in  behalf  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  taxpayer  and  consumer. 

The  job  is  only  begun,  but  the  very  fact  of  begin¬ 
ning  gives  renewed  hope  of  genuine  and  permanent 
achievement. 

In  February,  1933,  the  newspapers  of  this  nation 
form  the  unbroken  line  upon  which  the  shattered 
ranks  of  society  can  reform  themselves.  Their  per¬ 
formances  in  defense  have  been  magnificent.  With¬ 
out  the  strength  that  the  press  had  amassed  in  the 
days  of  prosperity  and  lent  to  society  in  adversity, 
without  the  power  of  newspaper  advertising  to  pro¬ 
duce  trade  in  the  most  desperate  economic  circum¬ 
stances,  the  American  people  would  not  today  be 
licking  painful  but  superficial  wounds ;  thirty  million 
families  might  be  fighting  for  bare  existence  as 
twelve  million  now  are. 

Behind  the  breastwork  of  the  newspaper  there  is 
indeed  turmoil  and  confusion  enough  to  bewilder  the 
sanest,  but  there  is  also  life,  and  news,  and  hope 
that  the  nation’s  massed  intelligence  can  find  the  way 
to  economic  and  social  equilibrium.  Impair  or 
destroy  the  character  of  the  American  free  press, 
free  alike  of  political  and  economic  pressures,  and 
you  destroy  the  instrument  that  has  presented  good 
news  with  bad,  bad  with  good,  and  maintained  na¬ 
tional  confidence  in  a  leadership  that  has  often 
faltered  and  might  have  fallen  without  this  support. 
Put  the  press  under  new  burdens,  either  of  political 
dictatorship  or  economic  hamstringing,  and  new 
perils  are  added  to  those  from  which  escape  is 
sought. 

The  dictatorship  threat  is  the  more  easily 
handled,  but  a  newspaper  press  which  has  to  detach 
a  large  part  of  its  force  to  fight  its  own  friends 
among  advertisers  seeking  inequitable  rate  arrange¬ 
ments  is  hampered  physically  and  spiritually  for  its 
battle  to  end  the  deadly  lethargy  and  help  the  nation 
out  of  its  numbness  into  the  renewed  activity  that 
means  the  veyy  life  of  millions. 


"Bill  White,  at  65,  laughs  with  life", — head¬ 
line.  Bless  him!  One  of  the  few  pleasant  rem¬ 
nants  of  erstwhile  American  ciinlisation. 


Where  no  wood  is,  there  the  fire  goeth  out; 
so  where  there  is  no  talebearer,  the  strife 
ceaseth. — ^Proverbs,  XXVI;  20. 


BLINDING  HEADLINES 


Great  news  makes  great  circulation  when 
handled  by  men  imbued  with  winning  spirit. 


NEWSBOY  RAIDING 


I  A  L 


IN  THE  course  of  his  public  life,  at  Washington 
and  Albany,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  established 
an  enviable  record  of  candor  in  his  relations  with 
the  press.  We  have  faith  that  on  March  4  White 
House  newspaper  conferences  will  be  based  upon  a 
rational  and  democratic  principle  of  open  covenants. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  case.  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  well  knows  that  in  this  hour  of  crisis  he  is  not 
only  dealing  with  ugly  problems  in  political  economy, 
but  with  a  national  state  of  mind  more  depressed, 
uncertain  and  insecure  than  perhaps  in  modern  his¬ 
tory.  What  the  country  needs,  if  we  are  to  shake 
off  the  torpors  of  fear  and  hopelessness,  is  a  series 
of  blinding  headlines  proclaiming  action,  resolute 
leadership,  a  firm  grip  at  the  controls.  Assuming  an 
announced  program  for  the  new  administration,  it  is 
conceivable  that  within  30  or  60  days  the  country 
could  be  aroused  to  a  new  and  more  hopeful  point 
of  view,  with  confidence  restored  in  free  institutions 
for  practical  results. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  President  must  work 
rapidly  and  openly,  speaking  his  mind  in  plain  terms, 
not  in  the  riddles  of  diplomacy,  if  he  is  to  succeed  in 
creating  the  psychological  reaction  that  is  so  desper¬ 
ately  needed  as  basis  for  a  thorough-going  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  national  and  international  affairs. 

Blinding  headlines  ...  let  them  come!  The 
people  and  the  press  await  with  bated  breath. 
Millions  of  intelligent,  patriotic,  earnest  citizens, 
party  lines  forgotten,  are  ready  to  spring  to  the 
standards  in  defense  of  American  principles  at  the 
President’s  call.  This  country  is  to  be  saved  to  its 
people,  its  revered  policies  kept  intact — heritage  of 
oncoming  generations.  We  have  faith  that  political 
leadership  and  constitutional  action  can  achieve  that 
end.  As  Mr.  Roosevelt  addresses  the  electorate  in 
realistic  terms,  through  the  press,  his  success  will 
be  measured.  If  present  conditions  are  “more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  war,’’  and  “tantamount  to  revolution,’’ 
as  responsible  statesmen  are  declaring,  then  it  is 
time  to  arouse  in  the  people  some  of  the  winning 
spirit  of  1917.  Every  newspaperman  of  the  nation, 
worth  his  salt,  has  pencils  sharpened  for  this  job, 
if  and  when  leadership  exerts  itself. 


The  other  night  a  force  of  police  officials  rep¬ 
resenting  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 
raided  newsboys  under  17  years  of  age,  selling 
papers  on  Brooklyn  streets  after  7  p.m.  This  was 
in  compliance  with  a  law  which  is  urgently  enforced 
by  the  department,  due  to  pressure  from  welfare 
societies.  Some  citizens  regard  it  as  ridiculous.  We 
have  noted  correspondence  in  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers  protesting  the  raids  as  inconsistent  with  the 
times. 

One  can  easily  view  the  matter  in  that  light.  We 
might  assume  that  a  boy  of  sturdy  character,  dis¬ 
posed  to  assist  his  family  by  selling  papers,  would  be 
benefited,  rather  than  harmed,  by  night  newspaper¬ 
selling  within  reasonable  hours.  It  might  “make  a 
man  of  him.’’  Unfortunately,  as  the  welfare  so¬ 
cieties  have  discovered,  many  boys  do  not  possess 
such  character  and  are  ruined  by  contact  with  evil 
influences  in  the  city’s  night  life.  The  criminal 
courts  are  clogged  with  cases  in  which  boys  figure, 
and  Sing  Sing  is  today  largely  populated  by  youth. 

Newspapers  here  and  elsewhere  have  often  been 
blamed  in  the  literature  of  welfare  societies  for  this 
condition,  but  not  always  justly.  Circulators  do  not 
try  to  induce  boys  under  17  to  sell  at  night.  There 
is  no  dearth  of  adult  street  salesmen.  Newspaper 
publishers  respect  education  department  laws. 


[ 


RULE  OF  REASON 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  has  set  up  a  “ruk 
of  reason”  to  govern  libel  litigation  affecting  i 
press  service  news.  Long  has  this  been  want-  f 
ing  I  The  opinion  of  the  court  is  that  where  a  news-  ! 
paper  publishes  in  good  faith,  without  carelessne*  ’ 
and  without  malice,  a  news  dispatch  which  containj 
libelous  error,  there  is  no  liability. 

This  is  the  first  clear  and  positive  court  opinion  ^ 
on  this  subject,  though  for  many  years  newspaper! 
have  justifiably  feared  raids  upon  them  as  a  result 
of  some  press  association  error  over  which  they  had 
no  control.  The  classic  instance  of  the  sort  was  tht 
Annie  Oakley  case,  of  some  25  years  ago.  The  ^ 
famous  rifle  shot  of  Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild  West  show,  f 
and  her  lawyers,  made  press  associations  and  new$!  [ 
papers  pay  and  pay  for  a  libelous  statement  sent  out 
of  Chicago  where  a  dissolute  woman  of  the  strea 
had  posed  in  a  police  court  as  “Annie  Oakley.”  Tht 
story  was  used  over  the  whole  country.  No  presi 
association  editor  located  the  real  and  wholly  inno¬ 
cent  Annie  Oakley  at  her  home  in  New  Jersey.  But 
it  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  ridiculous  that  this  lady 
could  collect  libel  damages  from  newspapers  that 
blindly  depended  upon  their  press  associations  for 
accurate  statement  and  must  have  printed  the  un¬ 
fortunate  report  without  any  malicious  intent. 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  seems  to  have  sensed 
the  situation  as  it  actually  obtains  in  all  daily  news¬ 
paper  offices.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  newsp^ 
located  in  a  city  of  the  South,  depending  upon  one 
or  more  of  the  established  press  associations  or  serv¬ 
ices  for  its  supply  of  state,  national  and  world  news. 
The  matter  flo^s  in  on  telegraph  printer  machines, 
at  the  rate  of  60  words  per  minute,  through  the 
whole  day  or  night.  It  is  the  most  perishable  com¬ 
modity  in  the  whole  realm  of  commerce.  Hot  from 
the  machine,  the  editor  and  his  assistants  read  the 
dispatches,  head  them  up,  rush  them  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  read  proof  largely  for  typographical  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  within  ten  or  20  minutes  the  matte  ■ 
may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public  on  the  street.  This  ■ 
operation  becomes  routine.  Unless  a  mistake  is  glar-  v 
ing,  or  a  libel  obvious,  there  is  not  much  of  i  ’ 
possibility  that  it  will  be  caught,  though  there  is  no 
newspaper  office  known  to  us  which  is  not  conscious 
of  the  dangers  inherent  in  such  rapid  news  pr«- 
esses,  and  all  editors  are  alert  to  prevent  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  any  matter  which  will  prove  a  disservice 
to  the  reader  or  harmful  to  persons  written  about.  1 
One  of  the  serio-comedies  of  newspaper  life  is  ! 
suddenly  to  awake  to  the  awful  fact  that  an  inno-  ; 
cent-appearing  news  item  which  has  been  published  ^ 
in  good  faith  and  as  a  routine  matter  is  suddenly  . 
pointed  out  by  some  lawyer  as  a  heinous  offense  i 
against  an  individual  in  some  distant  place,  a  mis-  : 
statement  of  fact  and,  because  of  some  trumped  up 
or  little  suspected  issue,  a  malicious  assault  upon  the 
person’s  name  and  fame.  Before  the  suit  was 
brought  the  editor  and  his  associates  would  probaMy  | 
not  have  known  that  such  a  person  as  this  litigant  i 
even  lived.  Now  he  asks  them  to  pay  him  a  duke’s  j 
ransom  as  balm  for  his  real  or  fancied  wounded  ' 
pride.  Skillful  lawyers  and  blind  rules  of  evidence  j 
may  do  the  rest.  j 

For  the  first  time  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  i 
applies  common  sense  to  this  anomalous  situation.  It  . 
recognizes  that  modern  conditions  governing  news¬ 
paper  publication  have  so  altered  practice  that  old 
legal  concepts  no  longer  apply.  Newspapers  must  » 
blindly  rely  upon  their  press  services;  they  cannot  j 
check  every  fact  before  they  go  to  press.  Misstate-  \ 
ments,  like  the  one  at  issue,  wherein  the  Tamt» 
(Fla.)  Tribune  published  a  press  association  dispatch 
erroneously  stating  that  a  public  official  in  Washing-  , 
ton  had  been  indicted  for  a  violation  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  laws,  are  plainly  without  any  element  of  mali* 
on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  or  indeed  the  press 
association  itself.  A  mistake  has  been  made.  Such 
things  happen  and  every  newspaper  wishes  to  correct 
them.  Newspapermen,  with  only  a  few  ignorant  and 
scoundrelly  exceptions,  seek  in  every  way  to  avoid 
such  errors.  “They  write  responsibly  and  ordinarily  ’ 
have  no  personal  interest  in  news  causes  they  deal 
with.  For  self-preservation  alone,  they  must  strive 
in  every  way  to  avoid  libel.  % 

Now  we  have  a  precedent  in  libel  litigation  of  the 
utmost  value.  Common  sense  breaks  through  the 
ancient  legal  murk.  It  will  be  a  death-blow  to  libel  i 
raiders. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


SE.  THOMASON,  publisher,  Tampa 
.  (Fla.)  Morning  Tribune,  has  been 
chonen  as  chairman  of  the  Citizens’ 
Committee  of  19  appointed  by  Mayor 
R.  E.  L.  Chancey  to  study  Tampa’s 
financial  problems.  Robert  W.  Bentley, 
assistant  publisher,  Tampa  Times,  was 
appointed  secretary. 

G.  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  spoke  at 
public  forum  luncheon  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Qiamber  of  Commerce  Feb.  10. 
Walter  Harrison,  managing  editor. 
Doily  Oklahoman  and  Times,  presided. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  vice-president  of 
the  South  Bend  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
Schurz  have  returned  from  a  vacation 
in  Illinois. 

James  E.  Mills,  Jr.,  editor,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Post,  and  Victor  H.  Han¬ 
son,  publisher  Birmingham  News- Age 
Herald,  are  members  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Committee  of  500,  a  state¬ 
wide  citizens’  group  formed  to  evolve  a 
program  for  solving  the  state’s  financial 
difficulties  without  increased  taxes. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher, 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  guest  of  honor 
and  principal  speaker  at  the  40th  annual 
banquet  of  the  Thorold  (Ont.)  Board 
of  Trade  last  week. 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor,  Providence 
Journal  &  Bulletin,  and  Oliver  Owen 
Kuhn,  managing  editor,  Washington 
Star,  members  of  the  Pulitzer  jury  of 
awards,  were  honor  guests  at  a  luncheon 
on  Wednesday  at  the  Faculty  Club  of 
Columbia  University,  given  by  Carl  W. 
Ackerman,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism. 

Louis  C.  Elbert,  publisher,  Galveston 
News  and  Tribune,  has  been  named  on 
a  committee  to  consult  with  local  offi¬ 
cials  on  economy  measures. 

Oliver  L.  Hall,  editor,  Bangor  (Me.) 
Commercial,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Coburn  Classical 
Institute,  Waterville,  Me. 

Richard  H.  Arnett,  editor,  Yucaipa 
(Cal.)  Afewr,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Yucaipa-Calimesa  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Louis  B.  Duff,  editor  and  publisher, 
Welland  (Ont.)  Tribune  and  Telegraph 
addressed  the  Acacia  Lodge  of  Masons 
in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Feb.  10. 

J.  B.  Cox,  editor,  Waldron  (Ark.) 
Advance  Reporter,  lost  his  home  by  fire 
Feb.  8. 

Robert  I^than,  editor,  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen,  was  the  chief  speaker 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Alex  Sinclair,  publisher  of  the 
Alhambra  (Cal.)  Herald,  suffered  a 
fractured  leg  and  other  injuries  re¬ 
cently  when  struck  by  an  automobile. 

William  O.  Dapping,  editor.  Auburn 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat-Argus,  was  recently 
reelected  president  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association  for  the 
13th  consecutive  year. 

Dr.  J.  Q.  Dealey,  editor,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News,  recently  addressed  the 
Dallas  Wholesale  Credit  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  “Our  Puzzling  Government.’’ 

J.  N.  Heiskell,  editor.  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette;  W.  T.  Sitlingtton, 
editor,  Arkansas  Democrat,  and  Clar¬ 
ence  F.  Byrns,  editor.  Fort  Smith  South¬ 
west  American  and  Times  Record  are 
members  of  the  special  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Gov.  J.  M.  Futrell  to  study 
methods  of  financing  completion  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases,  on 
which  the  state  has  expended  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

Harry  Brown,  for  several  year  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  the  Gaines- 
ville  (Fla.)  5'im,  has  resigned  to  become 
wretary-manager  of  the  Gainesville 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Qtarles  Philips  Hasbrook,  president 
and  publisher,  and  Thomas  Lomax  Hun- 
^r,  editorial  columnist  of  the  Richmond 
T*mes-Dispatch,  addressed  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  Feb.  13. 

Charles  Snyder,  Chicago  Daily 


Drovers’  Journal  editor  and  national 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journal¬ 
ism  fraternity,  will  speak  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Indiana  journalism  short  course 
at  Indianapolis,  Feb.  16-18. 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  publisher,  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  Evening  News,  and  former 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Daily  News¬ 
paper  League,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  travel  and  information  bureau 
which  will  direct  a  fund  campaign  to 
finance  advertising  of  Wisconsin’s  re¬ 
creational,  agricultural,  industrial  and 
educational  activities  during  the  1933 
World’s  Fair.  The  campaign  will  start 
April  1. 

Walter  S.  Montgomery,  publisher. 
New  Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune,  who  was 
injured  in  an  automobile  accident  last 
fall,  suffering  a  broken  knee  cap,  has 
recovered  sufficiently  to  devote  part  of 
his  time  to  his  newspaper  duties. 

Vincenzo  Giordano,  editor  of  La 
Opinions,  Philadelphia  Italian  language 
daily,  was  host  Wednesday  to  Augusto 
Rosso,  newly  appointed  Italian  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Washington,  on  the  latter’s 
first  visit  to  Philadelphia. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

S.  WALLACE,  business  manager, 
•  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  after  being  confined  to 
his  home  for  a  week  with  influenza. 

Abe  C.  Van  de  Repe,  advertising 
manager,  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press, 
addressed  150  local  food  merchants  at 
a  banquet  given  by  a  Sheboygan  baker 
Feb.  2  to  introduce  a  new  bread. 

Morris  Renter,  advertising  director, 
San  Deigo  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune, 
addressed  a  recent  luncheon  of  the 
Masonic  Club  there,  on  “What  I  Know 
About  the  Buying  Habits  of  San  Diego 
Women.’’ 

Roy  C.  Rowland,  formerly  with  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  and 
Evening  Journal  advertising  staff,  has 
joined  the  Carpenter- Rogers  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  Dallas  agency. 

Truman  Green,  advertising  manager, 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Morning  Tribune,  was 
crowned  Feb.  8  as  King  Gasparilla 
25th,  in  one  of  the  most  colorful  cere¬ 
monies  staged  in  the  history  of  Tampa’s 
mid-winter  pageant. 

Hu  B.  Stevens,  advertising  salesman 
for  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
has  been  assigned  to  handle  all  financial 
advertising. 

Elmer  D.  Free,  for  the  past  22  years 
with  the  Baltimore  News  <5*  American 
advertising  department,  is  now  with  the 
commercial  department  of  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WCAO  in  Baltimore. 

Judge  Henry  Wilcox,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Sherman  (Tex.)  Daily  Democrat, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Sherman 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Feb.  8. 

V.  V.  VanArsdale,  business  manager. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Edmund  Stirling,  editorial  writer 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
on  Jan.  28  completed  50  years’  consecu¬ 
tive  service  with 
that  newspaper 
and  57  years  in 
the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  was 
honor  guest  at  a 
luncheon  attended 
by  staff  members 
of  the  Curtis- 
Martin  News¬ 
papers. 

After  seven 
years’  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the 
Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  Mr.  Stirling 
join^  the  Public 
Ledger,  then  published  by  the  late 
George  W.  Childs,  in  1883  and  in  the 
intervening  years  has  been  reporter, 
assistant  city  editor,  city  editor,  copy 
reader,  assistant  night  editor,  assistant 
managing  editor  and  editorial  writer, 
this  latter  place  for  30  consecutive  years 
during  which  he  has  specialized  in  mu¬ 
nicipal  transit  affairs. 

At  the  luncheon  in  his  honor,  in  the 
absence  of  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  and 
John  C.  Martin  who  are  on  a  Southern 
cruise,  Charles  A.  Tyler,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Curtis-Martin  organ¬ 
ization  presided.  Laudatory  speeches 
were  made  by  James  M.  Bennett  of  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  Jay 
House  and  Don  Rose,  columnists  and 
G.  Ellis  Porter  and  Dr.  George  W. 
Douglas,  chief  editorial  writers  of  the 
Public  and  Evening  Ledgers. 

Mr.  Stirling  was  presented  with  a 
number  of  gifts  by  his  fellow  editorial 
writers. 


Warren  (Ark.)  Eagle-Democrat,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Arkansas  Department  of  Labor  at  Little 
Rock. 

Arthur  Price,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
spoke  on  “How  to  Restore  Consumer 
Confidence  in  Quality  Merchandise,’’ 
Feb.  9  at  the  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Upholstery  Textile  Supply  Salesmen’s 
Association,  at  the  Hotel  Imperial,  New 
York. 

William  Ahlrich,  formerly  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  and  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  has  rejoined  the  local  display 
staff  of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Cajntal 
Times.  Mr.  Ahlrich  was  on  the  Times 
staff  from  1929  to  1931. 

Charles  Johnson,  assistant  cashier, 
Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  been  confined  to  his  home 
for  a  week  with  a  severe  cold. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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By 

DREW  PEARSON 

and 

ROBERT  S.  ALLEN 

Authors  of 

"Wmshington  Morry-Co-Romut" 
taut  "Mors  Morry-Go-RounA" 


I  Drew  Pearaon  and  Robert  S.  Allen 

The  qualities  that  made  their 
“Merry-Go-Round”  books 
I  national  best-sellers  are  making 
'  the  “Daily  Washington  Merry- 
I  Go-Round”  column  by  Drew 
Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen 
one  of  the  big  feature  events  of 
the  year.  They  are  qualities  of 
sound,  enterprising  reporting, 
lightened  by  writing  that  lifts 
the  reader  into  the  life  and  color 
of  the  Washington  scene. 

WITH  ROOSEVELT  com¬ 
ing  in  next  month,  the 
Drew  Pearson-Robert  S.  Allen 
type  of  realistic  reporting  takes 
on  new  importance.  Start  Tie 
Daily  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round  in  time  for 

MARCH  4! 

For  Terms  and  Samples 
Please  Wire  to 

UNITED  FEATURES 

♦  MONTE  BOURJAILT. 

General  Manaoer 

220  East  42nd  Street, 

New  York 


PIRATES  AREN’T  ALL  DEAD! 

Every  year,  action  has  to  be  taken  against  three  or  four  pirates 
who  steal  the  pirate  and  treasure  tales  of  Charles  B.  Driscoll. 

Several  times  within  the  last  year,  modern  pirates  have  come 
to  the  McNaught  Syndicate  with  “original”  tales  of  pirates 
and  buried  treasure,  done  in  text,  strip,  and  other  forms,  the 
material  stolen  bodily  from  Driscoll’s  copyrighted  books  and 
syndicated  articles. 

Mr.  Driscoll  long  ago  learned  to  write  his  stuff  so  as  to  make 
detection  of  pirates  easy  and  certain.  Several  have  been  cap¬ 
tured.  Look  out  for  others  who  may  be  sailing  journalistic 
seas.  Give  ’em  a  round  shot  across  the  bows,  and  order  ’em  to 
lay  to  for  overhauling. 

“Pirates  Ahoy!”  is  Driscoll’s  own  weekly  series  of  true  tales 
of  pirates  and  buried  treasure.  It  has  been  running  weekly 
for  six  years. 

Mr.  Driscoll  is  a  member  of  the  Authors’  League  of  America, 
and  the  world’s  leading  authority  on  pirates  and  buried  treasure. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  MeNiTT  TIMES  BUILDING  Charles  ▼.  Mcadam 

Chairman  YORK,  N.  Y.  Preaidenl 
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IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

WENDELL  BEDICHEK,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Big  Spring  (Tex.) 
Daity  Herald,  has  bwn  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Big  Spring  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

R.  M.  Isherwood,  managing  editor, 
Lajayette  (Ind.)  Democrat-Leader  is 
on  a  vacation  trip  through  the  South 
and  Cuba,  planning  to  return  in  time  to 
attend  the  inauguration  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  March  4. 

Hubert  Baughn  is  covering  the  spe¬ 
cial  session  of  the  Alabama  legislature 
for  the  Birnungham  Post.  Hugh  Spar¬ 
row  is  covering  it  for  the  Birmingham 
News- Age  Herald. 

John  B.  Beckley  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  last  week  was  reelected 
president  of  the  Laurel  Club,  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  newspapermen  who  report 
the  doings  of  the  Connecticut  General 
Assembly.  Other  officers  are:  Vice- 
president,  George  R.  Morris,  Jr.,  Uruted 
Press;  secretary,  James  A.  Harring¬ 
ton,  Hartford  Times;  treasurer,  Frank 
F.  Atwood,  Hartford  Courant;  assistant 
secretary,  Carl  Lalumia,  Associated 
Press;  assistant  treasurer,  Herbert  P. 
Plank,  Associated  Press. 

Edward  Maloney,  telegraph  editor, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  after  an  illness. 

Jack  Kofoed,  York  Post  and 

Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  sports 
columnist,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Bermuda. 

Robert  (jowe,  Osgoode  Hall  reporter 
for  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram,  last 
week  was  sentenced  to  9  months  in  the 
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reformatory  for  failing  to  return  to  the 
scene  of  an  accident  after  knocking 
down  a  pedestrian. 

Bill  Brandt,  recently  of  the  New 
York  Times  sports  staff,  is  conducting 
a  daily  column,  entitled  “Breaks  of  the 
Game”  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger. 

Vestel  Lott,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Daily  Journal  and 
Mrs.  Lott  are  parents  of  a  daughter 
bom  Feb.  9. 

Lou  Jaffe,  sports  writer,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger,  is  at  Presbyterian  hos¬ 
pital,  Philadelphia,  undergoing  treat¬ 
ment  for  an  attack  of  rheumatism. 

Miss  Greta  Kerr,  society  editor, 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express, 
addressed  the  Business  Girls’  Club  of 
the  Y.W.C.A.,  Feb.  13  on  “News  in  the 
Making.” 

Saul  (^rson  has  returned  to  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  staff  after 
an  illness  of  a  week. 

William  M.  Emery,  editorial  staff, 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  has  been 
requested  to  contribute  to  the  Diction¬ 
ary  of  American  Biography  sketches  of 
William  Rotch,  famous  old-time  whal¬ 
ing  merchant  of  New  Bedford;  Colonel 
Eben  Putman,  genealogist  and  his¬ 
torian  of  the  American  Legion  who 
died  recently;  and  William  Sturgis,  one 
of  the  leading  merchants  of  Boston 
100  years  ago. 

Vivian  Shirley,  Philadelphia  Ledger 
Syndicate  feature  writer,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  trip  to  the  West  Indies. 

Daniel  S.  Dexter,  city  editor,  Lexvis- 
ton  (Me.)  Evening  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  an  aide  on  the  military  staff 
of  (xov.  Louis  J.  Brann. 

Brian  Spinks,  agricultural  reporter, 
Galveston  News,  has  resumed  his  post 
after  a  two-months’  leave  due  to  illness. 
Landon  Neal  substituted  for  Spinks  in 
his  absence. 

Walter  J.  Pfister,  city  editor,  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Press,  address^  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Sheboygan 
Grocers’  association  Feb.  9. 

\Villiam  G.  Rogers,  of  the  copy  desk, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has  started 
a  weekly  column  of  art  criticism  under 
the  title  “Local  Color.” 

John  T.  Houston,  photographer, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  was  op¬ 
erated  on  Feb.  9  at  St.  Peter’s  hospital, 
Charlotte,  for  appendicitis. 

A1  Lamb,  sports  editor,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  spoke  Feb.  10  before  a 
gathering  honoring  Glenn  F.  Spencer, 
member  of  the  New  York  Giants  base¬ 
ball  club. 

John  D.  MaePahil,  telegraph  editor. 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  had 
been  elected  range  master  of  the  Mon- 
taup  Gun  Club  of  Fall  River,  the  Bris¬ 
tol  County  unit,  National  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation.  MaePahil  has  been  pistol  and 
revolver  champion  since  the  club  was 
organized. 

William  Henry  Chamberlin,  Moscow 
correspondent,  Boston  Christian  Science 
Monitor  since  1925,  addressed  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Women’s 
Club  on  Russia. 

G.  Roy  Larsen,  night  editor,  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune. 

Hugh  Hughes,  associate  editor,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  recently  addressed 
the  Men’s  Club  of  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  of  Utica. 

Fred  A.  Gannon,  shoe  reporter,  Salem 
(Mass.)  News  and  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item 
has  printed  a  booklet  entitled  “An  Ap¬ 
prentice  Diary,”  acquainting  readers 
with  historical  facts  and  citations  on  the 
keeping  of  a  diary. 

Hamilton  (Jodbe,  of  the  copy  desk. 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  county  building  run.  He  suc¬ 
cess  Eiarl  B.  Wixey  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Washington  staff  of 
U.  S.  Senator-elect  Elbert  D.  Thomas 
from  Utah. 

Ruth  Lang  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  staff,  was  the  guest 
speaker  of  the  New  Jersey  .\lumnae 


Club  of  Skidmore  College  in  East 
Orange,  recently, 

Stan  Qark,  sports  editor,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  is  in 

charge  of  the  daily  news  broadcasts 
made  by  the  newspaper  over  Station 
WIBX. 

Kenneth  Conn,  feature  editor,  Toledo 
News-Bee,  is  writing  a  series  on  the 
farm  mortgage  situation  in  northwest¬ 
ern  Ohio,  where  a  number  of  “penny 
auctions”  have  been  conducted. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  editorial  staff, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  Dwight  Lydell  chapter,  Izaak 
Walton  league  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Eric  Cawdron  of  the  night  editorial 
staff,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  day  side. 

V.  K.  Richards,  Toledo  Blade  drama 
editor,  suffered  painful  injuries  in  a 
fall  at  his  home  last  week. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Horton,  assistant 
music  critic  and  feature  writer,  Boston 
Herald,  and  D.  F.  MaePhee,  state  house 
correspondent  for  the  Springfield  Union, 
have  announced  their  engagement.  The 
marriage  will  take  place  next  month  in 
Boston. 

Mrs.  (Thanning  Ward  and  John  J. 
Corson,  of  the  news  department,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  and  Miss 
Polly  Daffron,  book  reviewer,  and 
Thomas  Lomax  Hunter,  editorial  col¬ 
umnist,  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch,  were  speakers  at  the  newspaper 
luncheon  at  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Feb.  IS. 

Bert  Qaflin,  outdoors  writer.  Apple- 
ton  (Wis.)  Port  Crescent,  is  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  making  arrangements  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  coming  World’s  Fair  out¬ 
door  feature  for  Wisconsin.  He  is 
making  radio  talks  over  WISN,  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel-News  station  on 
general  outdoor  subjects. 

Catherine  McFall,  reporter,  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  took  the  society 
editor’s  chair  during  the  two  weeks’ 
vacation  of  Mrs.  Lucia  Ives,  who  will 
return  Feb.  20. 

Archer  Fullingim,  city  editor,  Pamfia 
(Tex.)  Daily  News,  addressed  the 
journalism  class  of  the  Pampa  high 
sch(X)l,  last  week. 

Frank  Riley,  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Boston  American,  and  Mrs.  Riley, 
are  parents  of  a  son,  their  first  child. 

Paul  Jordan  Smith  has  been  named 
book  editor  of  Los  Angeles  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Lillian  Ford,  who  is  going  to 
Washington  with  her  husband,  Thomas 
Ford,  newly  elected  Congressman. 

Irva  Fewell,  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail 
Tribune  reporter,  has  been  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  several  weeks  recovering  from 
a  major  operation. 

William  C.  Patrick  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  and  Telegram,  braved  a  60- 
mile  an  hour  blizzard  Feb.  8  on  a  pair 
of  borrowed  snowshoes  to  telephone  his 
paper  of  the  marooning  of  a  large  party 
of  state  legislators  in  a  train  at  a  lonely 
spot  between  Brigham  City  and  Logan. 
He  walked  more  than  a  mile  to  the 
nearest  telephone. 

William  H.  Zelinsky,  former  night 
police  reporter,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  named  state  agent  in  the 
Iowa  bureau  of  investigation. 

Leland  Stowe,  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  de¬ 
scribed  conditions  in  France  in  a  talk 
over  the  NBC  network  from  Paris 
Feb.  5  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Radio  Forum. 

Lynn  J.  Rogers,  automobile  editor, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  two  other  men 
were  stormbound  for  48  hours  last 
week  on  the  Mojave  Desert,  in  one  of 
the  heaviest  snow  storms  ever  reported 
in  Southern  California. 

Royal  F.  Munger,  Chic^o  Daily 
News  financial  editor,  participated  in  a 
round-table  discussion  of  the  economic 
principles  involved  in  the  present  de¬ 
pression  in  a  radio  broadcast  Feb.  12 
under  the  auspices  of  the  department 
of  political  economy  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 


John  Gunther,  Chicago  Daily  Nexvt 
foreign  correspondent,  is  taking  the 
place  of  Edgar  Mowrer,  Daily  Nces 
Berlin  correspondent,  who  is  on  his 
vacation. 

John  J.  McLaughlin,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  hu 
returned  to  his  desk  after  ^ing  coo. 
fined  to  his  home  for  more  than  a  week 
by  illness. 

Jesse  Laventhol,  Philadelphia  Record, 
Louis  Wilgarde,  Evening  Ledger,  Allen 
Davis,  Bulletin,  and  Paul  Weidon,  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger,  were  in  New  York  last  week 
to  meet  Mayor  Moore  of  Philadelphia 
on  his  return  from  a  Caribbean  cruise, 

Mrs.  Frances  Moor,  woman’s  depart¬ 
ment,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  i$ 
ill  at  her  home  with  a  severe  cold. 

Philip  Wagner,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  sunrise  staff,  has  been  awarded 
the  medal  of  the  Purple  Heart  by  tht 
War  Department  for  heroic  work  over¬ 
seas  during  the  late  war. 

Joseph  Kwapil,  librarian,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  addressed  the  school  of 
journalism  classes  of  the  University  of 
New  York  last  week  on  the  functions 
of  a  newspaper  reference  library. 

Russell  Fitzgerald  has  joined  the  rim 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
copy  desk,  replacing  William  F. 
Mitchell,  resigned. 

Robert  L.  Templeton,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  track  coach,  has  become  a  sports 
contributor  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Ernest  G.  warren.  Associated 
FYess  reporter,  Newark,  N.  J., 
office  and  Miss  Margaret  Da^on  Glid- 
den  are  engaged  to  be  married  in  the 
spring. 

Lloyd  Stratton,  Associated  Press 
executive  assistant.  New  York,  was  in 
Columbus,  O.,  last  week  attending  a 
meeting  of  state  Associated  Press 
members. 

Ben  Cothran,  formerly  with  the 
Atlanta  office  of  the  United  Press, 
is  covering  the  special  session  of  the 
Alabama  legislature  in  Montgomery  for 
U.P. 

Leroy  A.  Simm,  formerly  with  the 
NEA  Service  in  Cleveland,  is  now  with 
the  Associated  Press  in  Montgomeiy. 

Steve  T.  McGinnis,  formerly  federal 
building  reporter  for  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
Birmingham  bureau  of  United  Press. 
He  replaces  James  S.  Bealle,  Jr.,  who 
was  transferred  to  the  Nashville 
bureau. 

James  S.  Porter,  of  the  Paducah 
(Ky.)  Sun-Democrat  staff,  has  joined 
the  Associated  Press  feature  service, 
New  York.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Lexington  Herald  and  Leader.  His 
father.  Col.  J.  Sherman  Porter,  former 
Kentucky  newspaper  publisher,  is  now 
the  publisher  of  the  Burley  Tobacco 
Grower. 

Henry  W.  Bagley,  of  the  Jersey  City 
Jersey  Journal,  has  joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  New  York,  and  is  work¬ 
ing  on  the  intercontinental  news  desk. 


NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

Anew  weekly  newspaper,  the  Terre 
Haute  News,  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  News  Publishing 
pany.  A.  J.  Jewett,  former  publisher 
of  the  Terre  Haute  Hoosier  State 
Journal,  is  editor. 

Eugene  Donovan,  for  nine  years  en- 
^ged  in  publishing  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  Culver  City,  Cal.,  has  launched  a  new 
publication,  the  Citizen,  at  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica,  (Tal.  John  B.  Daniel,  formerly  on 
the  Santa  Monica  Sun  and  the  Venice 
Vanguard,  is  editor;  Roy  Donovan, 
business  manager;  Clarence  Millius, 
advertising  manager;  and  Nell  Lanier 
Garrett,  society  editor. 

The  Freeman,  published  each  Satur¬ 
day  by  Judge  Frank  Carter,  of  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  in  the  interest  of  a  solution 
“for  existing  emergencies  in  the  affairs 
of  Asheville  city  and  Buncombe  county," 
appeared  Feb.  11. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

Ed  MARTINDALE,  publisher, 
Warsaw  (Mo.)  Times,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Republican  Editorial 
Association  of  Missouri  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Kansas  City,  Feb.  10.  Other 
officers  named  were :  A.  H.  Steinbeck, 
Union,  vice-president ;  Mrs.  Dorys  Hol¬ 
lenbeck  Farley,  West  Plains,  recording 
secretary  Charles  W.  Fear,  Jefferson 
City,  secretary-treasurer;  W.  R.  Dut¬ 
ton,  Seneca,  chaplain. 

William  D.  Nugent,  vice-president  of 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  New  York,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Advertising  Club  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Feb.  14,  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  on 
“Media  Records  Takes  a  Square  Look 
at  the  Newspaper.” 

Annual  frolic  of  the  District  Re¬ 
porters  OF  New  York  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Taft,  Feb.  25,  beginning  at 
midnight 

Hudson  County  (N.  J.)  Press 
Club  will  mark  its  fifth  anniversary, 
Feb.  25  with  a  dinner  dance  at  the  Hotel 
Plaza,  Jersey  City.  Malcolm  L. 
Stephenson  is  president. 

Pen  and  Pencil  Club,  Philadelphia, 
last  week  elected  the  following  officers : 
Bernard  J.  Haggarty,  political  editor. 
Public  Ledger,  president;  G.  Swafford 
Crapo,  American  representative  of  the 
Patenotre  Publications  of  France,  vice- 
president;  Raymond  A.  Goldsmith,  as¬ 
sistant  financial  editor.  Public  Ledger, 
secretary,  and,  Raymond  Nelson,  real 
estate  editor.  Inquirer,  treasurer.  Mr. 
Haggarty  was  re-elected  for  the  third 
consecutive  time  to  the  presidency  of 
the  organization,  while  Mr.  Crapo  was 
chosen  for  the  fourth  consecutive  time 
as  vice-president. 

More  than  20  newspaper  publishers 
attended  the  San  Francisco  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club’s  newspaper  day  luncheon, 
Feb.  1  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  Dan  L. 
Beebe,  publisher,  Oroville  Mercury- 
Register  and  new  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  spoke  on  “What  the  Hometown 
Newspaper  Means  to  Its  Community,” 
Arthur  W.  Stypes,  president,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Representatives’  As¬ 
sociation,  was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Press  Club 
which  recently  reorganized,  conducted 
a  smoker  in  the  German  Club,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Feb.  2.  Albert  J.  Moss  is  president. 

Ohio  Republican  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  formed  at  Columbus 
with  McKinley  Sauer  of  the  Ripley  Bee 
as  temporary  chairman  and  Forest  F. 
Tipton  of  the  Washington  C.  H.  Record- 
Republican  as  temporary  secretary. 

Western  Iowa  Press  Association 
met  in  Malvern,  la.,  Feb.  4.  Speakers 
on  the  program  were:  Fred  W.  Hill, 
editor,  Hamburg  Republican;  J.  M. 
Beck,  president,  and  (jrant  L.  Caswell, 
managing  director,  Iowa  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion;  Kenneth  Sydie,  Greenfield  Adair 
County  Free  Press;  C.  C.  Caswell. 
Clarinda  Herald- Journal,  and  R.  E. 
Overholser,  Red  Oak  Express.  Allan 
Wortman.  editor,  Malvern  Leader,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  meeting. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  Press  Club  spon¬ 
sored  a  gridiron  show  Feb.  4  in  the 
Hotel  Mayo,  which  was  first  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association  in  Oklahoma  City. 
Several  special  skits  were  written  for 
the  Tulsa  performance.  Members  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Press  Club  presented 
the  show.  N.  G.  Henthorne,  editorial 
director,  Tulsa  World,  is  president  of 
the  Tulsa  club. 

Mrs.  Willard  Greene,  of  Cottonwood 
Falls,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Kansas  Women’s  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  breakfast  in  Topeka 
recently.  She  succeeds  Mrs.  Myra 
Williams  Jarrell,  of  Topeka.  Miss 
Helen  Rhoda  Hoopes,  of  Lawrence,  was 
elected  vice-president;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Aus¬ 
tin,  Cottonwood  Falls,  secretary,  and 
Mrs.  Sue  Durant,  Topeka,  treasurer. 

C.  E.  McClelland  of  Temple  was 
elected  president  of  the  Central  Texas 
Sport  Writers’  Assooation  at  its  re¬ 
cent  banquet  In  Waco.  Lester  Jordan, 
Waxahachie,  was  named  vice-president 
and  Burris  C.  Jackson,  Hillsboro,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


Lynn  (Mass.)  Press  Club  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  and  election  of  offi¬ 
cers,  Thursday,  Feb.  23. 

Women’s  Press  Club  or  Boston  met 
Feb.  6  at  the  Boston  Y.W.CA.  Mrs. 
Frank  Clarke  of  the  Dedham  Tran¬ 
script  presided.  Speakers  were  Mrs. 
Marion  Lyndon,  society  editor,  Boston 
Herald,  and  Mrs.  Albert  Carter  of  the 
Better  Homes  Committee. 


271,558 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  oF  The  Baltimore 
Sun  (Morning  and  Evening  is¬ 
sues)  for  the  month  of 


JANUARY,  1933 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1933,  was  180,S85. 


Everything  In  Bvttimore 
Revoivms  Arounti 


THE  dSfe  SUN 

Morning  Evoning  Sunday 


JAPANESE  LINAGE  GAINS 


•PHONE  CALL  TO  AIRPORT 
COINCIDED  WITH  CRASH 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

STUART  E.  JOHNSON  of  Earlville, 
la.,  has  purchased  the  Clay  County 
(Ill.)  Republican  from  Judge  Harold  S. 
Williams. 

Naomi  Buck  Wood  and  Richard  F. 
Wood  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  have  taken  over 
the  Edwardsville  (Ill.)  Republican  and 
have  changed  the  name  to  the  Madison 
County  News.  Mrs.  Wood  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Ole  Bock,  former  field 
manager  of  the  Nebraska  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

H.  G.  Richards  has  purchased  the  in¬ 
terest  of  C.  E.  Callaway  in  the  Anton 
(Tex.)  News  and  is  now  sole  owner. 

Newton  County  Enterprise,  a  weekly, 
at  Kentland,  Ind.,  has  been  purchased  by 
Ward  K.  Bartlett  of  Greenwood  and 
Joseph  B.  Fletcher  of  Kentland. 
Fletcher  will  be  managing  editor  and 
Bartlett  business  manager.  Ira  A. 
Dixon  was  former  editor  and  owner. 

Paul  K.  Goodyear,  former  publisher 
of  the  New  Vienna  (O.)  Reporter,  has 
purchased  the  Reeder  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  in  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. 

Ransom  (Kan.)  Record,  weekly,  has 
been  sold  by  O.  F.  McKittrick,  pub¬ 
lisher,  McCracken  (Kan.)  Enterprise, 
to  Earl  E.  Sample,  formerly  of  Hays 
Teachers’  College,  Hays,  Kan. 


TF  you  can't  be  at  the  scene  when 

an  airplane  crashes  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  be  talking  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  to  the  airport  manager  when 
the  accident  occurs.  That  is  what 
Jnlian  Hass,  reporter  for  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times  was  doing 
recently. 

Haas  was  sitting  in  the  editorial 
room  shortly  after  3  p.m.  wonder¬ 
ing  when  the  rain  would  stop.  It 
was  bad  flying  weather.  He  heard 
the  steady  drone  of  airplane  mo¬ 
tors  above  the  downpour.  A  hunch 
that  something  was  “haywire” 
caused  him  to  caU  the  operations 
office  at  Barksdale  Field,  army  air 
corps  post. 

“No  planes  up,”  was  the  reply 

The  municipal  airport  was  next. 

“Any  planes  landing?”  the  re¬ 
porter  queried. 

“Yes,  two  have  landed,”  came 
the  answer,  “and — the  other  one 
jiut  cracked  up  on  the  road  near 
the  boundary  fence!” 

In  five  minutes  Haas  was  at  the 
airport,  two  miles  away,  and  got  a 
picture  of  the  wrecked  navy 
bomber.  The  ship's  pilot  was  un¬ 
hurt. 


Tokio  and  Osaka  Dailies  Show  Bk 
Increases  Over  1931 


fp; 


The  advertising  volume  in  all  lead- 
ing  Japanese  papers  in  Tokio  and 
Osaka  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Hocki 
Shimbun  and  Kokumin  Shimbun,  sharp, 
ly  increased  during  1932  as  compart 
with  1931,  according  to  figures  in  the 
daily  report  issued  by  the  Japaness 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Of  these  the  papers  which  gained 
advertising  volume  are :  the  Yomiuri 
Shimbun,  Tokio,  which  carried  4,3^,783 
lines,  an  increase  of  1,034,689  lines, 
compared  to  the  previous  year’s  total  of 
3,695,084  lines;  the  Tokio  Nichi  Nichi, 
with  a  total  of  about  640,000  lines  gain 
this  year;  the  Osaka  Mainichi  with  a 
gain  of  about  440,000  lines  and  the  i 
Tokio  Asahi  with  a  gain  of  about  ^ 
430,000  lines.  ! 

The  remarkable  increase  of  adver-  ! 
tising  volume  in  Japanese  metropolitan  ! 
papers  is  attributed  to  the  recent  atti¬ 
tude  of  larger  Japanese  advertisers  con¬ 
centrating  their  advertisements  more  in 
metropolitan  newspapers  than  in  local 
papers,  and  to  the  papers’  decision  to  : 
seek  greater  volume  by  cheaper  rates.  ! 


picture  of  the  wrecked  navy  PENTICOFF  PROMOTED 

bomber.  The  ship’s  pilot  was  un-  M.  C.  Penticoff,  formerly  district 
hurt.  manager  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  (Zo.  in 

Detroit,  has  assumed  the  management 
^  f  T  .  >r  ^  of  the  company’s  Chicago  group  of  six 

On  request  of  Dr.  John  M.  Cooney,  department  stores.  He  succeeds  N.  W. 


director  of  the  school  of  journalism,  Jeran,  who  has  begun  his  duties  as  as- 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend,  sistant  to  D.  M.  Nelson,  vice-president 


F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor  of  the  of  the  company  in  charge  of  merchan- 
South  Bend  Trtbune,  is  preparing  a  dising.  For  13  years,  Mr.  Penticoff 


schedule  for  a  series  of  lectures  to  Dr.  ^-as  in  the  merchandising  business  b^  ! 
Cooney’s  students  and  also  to  the  young  fore  joining  Sears  in  1925. 


SCHOOLS 

Although  there  have  been  many 
.  changes  in  jobs,  the  same  number 
of  former  journiism  students  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  are  employed 
at  present  as  were  employed  a  year  ago, 
H.  H.  Herbert,  director  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  school  of  journalism,  found  after 
sending  questionnaires  to  alumni. 

Total  number  of  alumni  and  former 
students  working  on  newspapers  and 
in  allied  occupations  is  215,  of  whom 
44  are  women.  The  number  of  women 
holding  journalistic  jobs  has  decreased 
about  ^  per  cent  in  the  year,  however. 

A  dinner  in  honor  of  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
Willard  G.  Bleyer,  who  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  world  cruise,  was  given 
in  Memorial  Hall  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison,  Feb.  7  by  Theta 
Sigma  Phi.  Prof  Bleyer  is  head  of 
the  journalism  department. 

Six  newspaper  men  granted  honorary 
membership  in  the  University  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  Press  Club  were  initiated  at 
a  meeting  held  Feb.  16  at  Fayette¬ 
ville.  They  are  John  P.  Stafford  and 
Raymond  Stafford,  Springdale  News; 
E.  W.  Pate,  Rogers  Daily  News;  J.  D. 
Hurst,  Fayetteville  Democrat;  Cal 
White,  Fayetteville  Countryman,  and 
Erwin  Funk,  Rogers,  former  president 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association. 


women  students  in  the  school  of  journal- 
nalism.” 


BUYS  CANADIAN  FIRM 


GIVES  VOLUME  DISCOUNTS 

The  Lamar  (Colo.)  Daily  News  has 
adopted  a  system  of  volume  discounts. 


Household  Finance  Corporation  has  effective  as  of  Jan.  1  on  all  national 
announced  expansion  into  Canada  with  advertising,  ranging  from  1  per  cent  of 


the  purchase  of  Central  Finance  Corpo-  gross  rate  for  1000  lines  in  one  calendar 


ration,  Toronto. 


month  to  5  per  cent  for  5000  lines. 


PERSONNEL— LIST  OF  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 


New  York — Cont’d 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

CONTINUED 

BASS.  HENRY.  ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


BELL  ADVERTISING  CO..  INC. 

1234  ISroidway. 

Telephone  Pe.  6-1148, 

General  Mgr. — John  Paul  Stack. 


BENTON  4  BOWLES.  INC. 


1261  Broadway. 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  4-0439. 
Produrtlon  Mgr. — AI.  Seheln.  yf 
Proprietor — Henry  Bata. 


BLACKETT.  SAMPLE.  HUM- 
MERT  AND  GARDNER,  INC. 
330  Weit  43nd  StreeL 
Chairman — Herbert  8  Gardner. 
I*resident — E.  Frank  Huramert. 
Vlce-Pres.— William  J.  Moll 
Secretary — J.  Glen  Sample, 
Treaaurer— Hill  Blacken. 

.4sa't  Trees. — Dwight  L.  Monaco. 
Sledla  &  Reiearch  Director — 
^wFred  H.  Kenkel. 

Director — C.  H.  Clark. 


BATES,  CHARLES  AUl 
INC.  ^ 

18  East  48lh 
Branch  office — Bo 
l*reaident — (.'harles 
Vice-President — Ph 
Space  Buyer  &  Pro 
John  J.  Schwed. 

.\rt  Director — Irvin 
Account  Kxecutivea- 
JertRne  Sill. 

Ethel  Streusand. 

Philip  G.  Qllrao 
Radio  Dept. — Jeron 
Recognition:  APA; 


Tells  Who 


Jltlon  Mgr. — D.  L.  Monica 


.  G.  Tormey. 
PA;  APA. 


— To  Sec 
— To  Phone 


— To  Wire 
-To  Write 


OMPANY,  THE 

1  Street, 
ihland  4-9100. 
—Cincinnati,  Ohla 


Space  buyen  .  .  .  account  executives  .  .  . 
radio  executives  ...  anybody  and  every¬ 
body  you  contact  in  advertising  agencies. 
Alphabetically  .  .  .  geographically. 


Jordon  Aymar. 
r. — Joseph  FarreU. 
Ivoa— 


Economical— only  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  trying  to  maintain  your  own  agency 
list.  Efficient — cuts  direct  mail  and  per¬ 
sonal  selling  costs. 


la;  NOAB;  ABC. 


Order  today  from 


ImPSON  CO..  INC.. 


°VosB0Rif.”D?(  Alphabetically  .  .  .  geographically. 

Tti.  'e’!'*^58oo'^  Personnel  -  List  of  Advertising  Agencies  ?“ijoaeph  ” 

Chicago  ^min^  **  agency  personnel  service  issued  i»«*— 

.Minneapolis.  .Mil  monthly.  Gives  current  information.  r. 

Boston.  .Massaihi  '  ^ 

Chairman  of'  the  II  Economical— only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  M»d, 

Bruee  Barton.  e  ^  ■  i  p 

President— William  o*  ttymg  to  maintain  your  own  agency 

'  Ko}**s.‘  Dur?t!ne'  ^st.  Efficient — cuts  direct  mail  and  per-  •'>rA.  apa 

I*  ■  sonal  selling  costs. 

K.  R.  FeUnd.  ® 

Vlr©-I*resldent — Ah 

K^L 'uum'*/pi  Order  today  from  SPSON  CO 

Barton,  Durst  i 

Coiporatlon.  Cf  A  k.1^  A  h 

'^Sa^?eVr;^aT;.  STANDARD  “j, 

I  f  [  rate  &  DATA  SERVICE 

O.  r.  Gouge.  _ johv 

Sy'w  536  Lake  Shore  Drive  ^futives- 

S.  H.  Busser.  ’  CHICAGO 

Maurice  Collette. 

Clareme  L.  Davli  (Buffalo^^  r.«Sr 

Ralph  B.  C^pbell.  ^  yif  I^euSJnthaL 

(Minneapolis  office).  Oalla 

Cheater  R  Haring.  Eugenia  C.  Stamler,  Charge  of  p'  Klein 

serreta^— F.  M.  Layence.  Cootracta.  H.  H.  Uvy. 

\5I  t  8eewt«?— H  A  Hollowlv  R««>Knltlon;  ANPA;  APA;  ABF;  Rwognltlon;  ANPA;  APA, 
■Nel  BoS^a  MaSiger-  Members:  .NOAB;  ABC. 

Clauims  T  Member:  AAAA. 


Meads. 

>.  F.  Storer.  Mgr.  & 
NPA:  APA:  ABP;  r 


STANDARD 
RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE 

^  536  Lake  Shore  Drive  . 

V  CHICAGO 


Ilh  Street. 
IckaHanna  4'>0850. 
I— Myer  Lesser. 

If.  Smith. 

Iiary— O.  L.  Slff. 
nager — Joby  Adams, 
ullves — 


y^Oray. 

Adams. 

Casey. 

r.  FreudenthaL 
A.  Galli. 

P.  Klein. 

H.  H.  Levy. 


New  Bualneaa  Manager — 

George  T.  Eager. 

Radio  Dept^Arthur  Pryor*  Jr. 
stpace  Buyers — 

F.  M.  Lawrence. 

R.  C.  Duffy. 

H.  C.  Brandau. 

W.  J.  O'Donnell. 


Members:  NOAB;  ABC. 


BIRCH-FIELD  A  CO.,  INC. 

no  West  40th  street. 
President  &  Treasurer — 
Charles  A.  Blrch-Pleld. 


BLAKER  ADVERTISING  AGY 
INC. 

120  East  41st  Street. 
Telephone  Caledonia  5-7351. 
President — Henry  B.  Sell. 
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I  PAPER  MAKERS  MEET 

at  n.  y.  convention 

Pi^y]  Nyttrom  of  Columbia  Urge* 

lloaMcleaning  in  Advertiaing — 
Credit  Executive  Saya  In- 
ventoriea  Are  Barren 

Members  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  the  National  Paper 
Trade  Association,  and  other  affiliated 
croups,  meeting  in  New  York  Feb. 

•  13-lS,  heard  talks  and  held  discussions 
on  practically  every  phase  of  their  in¬ 
dustry. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  professor  of 
1  marketing  at  Columbia  University, 
speaking  on  general  business  conditions, 
t  said  that  it  was  “pretty  commonly 
'  known  nowadays  that  consumers  in  par- 
i  ticular  are  discounting  the  advertising 
of  retail  dealers  to  a  very  marked  de¬ 
gree.” 

"The  decline  of  faith  in  advertising,” 
he  added,  "began  in  1920,  and  it  has 
been  going  strong  since  the  beginning 
of  the  depression.  It  is  a  very  real 
problem  and  one  that  should  be  met 
by  very  serious  housecleaning  to  make 
sure  that  statements  are  not  made  which 
are  not  absolutely  true. 

‘1  feel  we  are  not  going  to  get  any 
real  improvement  in  business  until  we 
get  a  housecleaning  in  advertising  and 
sales  promotion.  You  perhaps  may  not 
be  in  any  way  responsible  for  this,  but 
you  have  a  very  deep  interest  because 
you  certainly  supply  the  raw  material 
that  is  used  by  these  advertisers. 

"I  believe  we  shall  have  the  turn  of 
business  for  the  better  this  year.  I  can- 
i  not  conceive  of  the  American  people 
taking  defeat  from  conditions  over 
which  we  may,  if  we  will,  exercise  com¬ 
plete  control.  By  our  concerted  action 
'  in  seeking  improvement  of  business 
conditions,  we  shall  automatically  obtain 
'  an  increase  in  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
I  merchandise,  and  so  help  to  reestablish 
I  better  business  conditions.” 

L  Henry  H.  Heimann,  executive  man- 
f  ager  of  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men,  said  inventories  were 
barren  and  that  at  a  not  distant  date 
necessitous  goods  must  be  consumed, 

;  thus  starting  the  wheels  of  production 

I  moving.  One  of  the  most  favorable  in¬ 
dications,  he  said,  was  the  fact  that  in 
the  last  few  months  the  business-failure 
record  had,  by  comparison,  been  much 
more  favorable. 

George  N.  Ostrander  of  Finch, 
Pruyn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  chairman  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
pulpwood  committee,  in  reading  a  paper 
on  “Pulpwood  Holdings  a  Company 
Asset,”  pointed  out  that  a  wood-land 
holding  by  his  company  had  stabilized 
its  credit  and  that  the  company  had 
found  it  cheaper  to  use  its  own  wooo 
than  to  buy  it  in  the  open  market  even 
at  present  low  costs.  Finch,  Pruyn  & 
Co.  own  a  newsprint  mill  at  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  which  has  a  capacity  of  145  tons 
daily. 

Mr.  Ostrander  declared  that  the  costs 
of  timber  ownership  had  increased  very 
rapidly  in  all  regions  in  the  United 
States.  He  said  it  was  generally  con¬ 
sidered  that  these  costs  increase  at  the 
rate  of  7  per  cent  compound  interest. 
About  1,500  mill  owners,  executives 
I  and  technicians  attended  the  meetings. 

!  HARPELL  APPEAL  PUT  OVER 

'  The  appeal  of  J.  J.  Harpell,  publisher 
of  the  Montreal  Journal  of  Commerce, 
gainst  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  the 
IGngs  Bench  finding  him  guilty  of  de¬ 
famatory  libel  against  T.  B.  Macaulay, 
president  of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance 
Company  Ltd.,  Montreal,  was  called 
Feb.  15.  The  Appeal  Court  in  Mont¬ 
is  and  at  the  request  of  counsel  for 
Harpell,  was  postponed  until  next  term. 

miller  touring  in  south 

^  Miller,  president  and  editor  of 
M  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  and 

.  '^Miller  are  on  an  automobile  trip 
.  m  me  south.  They  expect  to  visit 
I  Pomts  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
I  bama,  Florida  and  South  Carolina. 


METCALF  RE-ELECTED 

Stephen  O.  Metcalf  was  re-elected 
president  and  George  Pierce  Metcalf, 
vice-president,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Providence  Journal  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Evening  Bulletin,  recently. 
William  C  Ellis  is  treasurer  and  secre¬ 
tary  and  Allison  Stone  general  manager. 

JOINS  SELECT  LIST 

The  Columbia  (Pa.)  News  has  joined 
the  Permsylvania  Select  List,  and  effec¬ 
tive  March  1  will  be  represented  by 
Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  in  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  field. 
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With  Bold  Face  No.  2 

Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  designed 
to  meet  the  demand  of  newspapers 
faced  with  the  problem  of  getting  a 
body  face  that  would  meet  the  mod¬ 
ern  printing  conditions  of  high  speed 
presses  and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters 
with  deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is  a 
physical  printing  attribute  in  addition 
to  its  excellent  design  for  easy  read¬ 
ing  qnalities.  It  means  that  the  face 
doesn’t  smear  or  smudge  in  printing. 
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em  printing  conditions  of  high  speed 
presses  and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  letters 
with  deep,  cleaner  counters.  This  is 
a  physical  printing  attribute  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  excellent  design  for  easy 
reading  qualities.  It  means  that  the 
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papers  faced  with  the  problem  of 
getting  a  body  face  that  would  meet 
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high  speed  presses  and  rubber 
rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  let¬ 
ters  with  deep,  cleaner  counters. 
This  is  a  physical  printing  attribute 
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With  Bold  Face  No.  2 

Linotype  Excelsior  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  demand  of 
newspapers  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  a  body  face  that 
would  meet  the  modern  printing 
conditions  of  high  speed  presses 
and  rubber  rollers. 

It  has  large,  clear  lower  case  let¬ 
ters  with  deep,  cleaner  counters. 
This  is  a  physical  printing  attri¬ 
bute  in  addition  to  its  excellent  de- 


DAILY  INCORPORATES 

The  Childress  Index  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Childress  (Tex.) 
Index,  has  filed  papers  of  incorporation 
with  the  secretary  of  state  at  Austin. 
The  authorized  capital  stock  is  $15,000. 
Incorporators:  R.  S.  Brashears,  J.  L. 
Nunn  and  E.  L.  Shelton. 

LAMBERT  NAMED  PUBLISHER 

James  W.  Lambert  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Natchez  (Miss.) 
Democrat  to  succeed  his  father,  the  late 
James  K.  Lambert  who  died  recently. 
R.  E.  Smith  was  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  editorial  policies. 


l.G.A.  APPOINTS  MACINNES 

Charles  Ackerman,  general  manager 
of  the  Independent  Grocers  Association 
of  Greater  New  York,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  W.  J.  MacInnes  as 
advertising  director  effective  imme¬ 
diately.  Among  other  duties,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Innes  will  have  charge  of  advertising  of 
the  Independent  Grocer,  the  official 
l.G.A.  organ.  His  past  experience  in¬ 
cludes  work  with  General  Motors  Corp¬ 
oration,  William  H.  Rankin  Company, 
advertising  agency.  Grant  &  Wads¬ 
worth  &  Casimir,  New  York  Journal, 
Chicago  American,  and  other  news¬ 
papers. 


No  Ink  Traps 


Publishers  often  wonder  why  a  body  face  that 
was  perfectly  satisfactory  a  few  years  ago 
looks  muddy  and  indistinct  today.  The  answer 
is  that  printing  conditions  have  changed. 
Dry-mats,  higher  press  speeds  and  rubber 
rollers  have  brought  a  new  set  of  conditions, 
and  a  body  type  must  be  specially  designed 
to  meet  them. 

For  instance, one  common  cause  of  trouble 
is  the  accumulation  of  ink  in  narrow  open¬ 
ings,  “ink  traps”  as  they  are  called.  These 
danger  spots  have  heen  carefully  eliminated 
in  Linotype  Excelsior,  as  you  will  see  by  com¬ 
paring  the  ears  (4)  in  the  comparison  above. 
Notice,  too,  how  the  white  space  has  been  in¬ 
creased  at  ( 1 ) ,  (2 )  and  ( 3 ) ,  making  the  letter 
look  larger  as  well  as  print  cleaner. 


LINOTYPE 


“EXCELSIOR” 

THE  MODERN  NEWSPAPER  BODY  FACE 


In  addition  to  the  sizes  shown.  Lino¬ 
type  Excelsior  is  also  available  in  514. 
6,  and  10  point,  all  sizes  being  made  in 
combination  with  Bold  Face  No.  2  or 
Italic.  Other  sizes  are  in  process  of 
manufacture. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
Linotype  Bodoni  Family  ond  Excelsior 
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Circulation 


HIGHER  SALES  PRICE 
URGED  BY  TOLER 

l.C.M.A.  President  Tells  Midwest 
Circulators  Press  Must  Be  Less 
Dependent  on  Adrertisinr 
Volume  For  Rerenue 


{By  telegraph  to  Editor  ft  Publisher) 

Kansas  City,  Feb.  15 — The  cheapest 
commodity  on  the  market  of  the  world 
today  is  the  American  daily  newspaper 
and  the  growth  of  radio  advertising 
and  news  broadcasting  makes  a  problem 
that  the  newspapers  must  solve  through 
a  revision  of  advertising  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates,  if  publishers  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  their  employes  a  living 
wage  during  economic  disturbances, 
John  T.  Toler,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  declared  here  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Toler,  who  is  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  was 
one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  here  Feb.  13,  14  and  15. 

“Newspaper  advertising  reached  it’s 
peak  in  1929,”  Mr.  Toler  said.  “From 
that  year  down  to  the  last  of  1932 
newspaper  linage  decreased  approxi¬ 
mately  40  per  cent,  while  during  this 
same  period  receipts  for  advertising  by 
broadcast  more  than  doubled.  The 
radio  is  here  to  stay  and  the  newspapers 
might  as  well  prepare  to  meet  these 
new  conditions.” 

Mr.  Toler  pointed  out  that  the  news¬ 
papers  of  England  make  a  profit  on 
their  circulations  and  the  greater  the 
circulation  the  greater  the  profit.  In 
.\merica  however  the  more  copies  they 
print  the  more  their  monetary  losses 
increase  proportionately. 

“This  is  all  wrong  and  it  should  have 
been  corrected  during  prosperous  times. 
We  may  have  to  correct  it  during  these 
depression  times  in  order  to  save  the 
newspaper  structure.”  Mr.  Toler  added. 
In  a  further  comparison  of  newspapers 
of  America  and  England  he  brought  out 
that  the  English  newspapers  carry  less 
advertising  yet  receive  25  to  100  per 
cent  more  per  thousand  circulation  than 
American  newspapers. 

“Speaking  generally,”  he  said,  “news¬ 
papers  are  not  receiving  the  rate  for 
home  delivery  circulation  and  for  street 
sales  that  they  ought  to.  Heretofore, 
newspaper  publishers  have  relied  too 
much  on  volume  of  advertising  for  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  newspaper.” 

.\bout  65  attended  the  convention,  the 
largest  attendance  in  several  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  G.  R.  Boyd.  Independence 
(Mo.)  Examiner,  secretary-treasurer. 
One  of  the  highlights  of  the  session 
was  the  presentation  of  sales  demonstra¬ 
tions  by  six  boy  carriers  of  dailies  near 
Kansas  City.  The  boys  were:  Charles 
Patterson,  Kansas  City  Kansan;  Wil¬ 
liam  Wilson,  Independence  Examiner; 
Hampton  G.  Wells,  Jack  B.  Rice,  St. 
Joseph  News-Press-Gasette ;  Orval  Day, 
Tulsa  Daily  World,  and  Robert 
Schnedly,  Topeka  Daily  Capital. 

Others  on  the  program  were;  Walt 
Reynolds,  Fremont  (Neb.)  Triune; 
L.  J.  Hoffman,  St.  Louis  Star-Times; 
Roy  Bailey,  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal; 
I..  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa  World;  Max 
Halmbacher,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan;  Fred  Seacrest,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Journal-Star;  Vernon  Kelso,  Shawnee 
(Okla.)  News,  and  George  Cobbe, 
ToPeka  Capital. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Floyd  L.  Hockenhull.  Capper 
publications,  Topeka;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  C.  E.  Lemon,  St.  Joseph  News- 
Press-Gazette  :  second  vice-president, 
Walt  Reynolds,  Fremont  Tribime; 
secretary-treasurer.  G.  R.  Boyd  (re¬ 
elected  the  sixth  time).  Independence 
Examiner. 

Directors:  O.  E.  Jemer.  Lincoln,  for 
Nebraska:  Lou  Hoffman,  St.  Louis,  for 
Missouri :  Vernon  Kelso.  Shawnee,  for 
Oklahoma ;  p.  E.  Mohler.  Colorado 
Springs,  for  Colorado;  G.  C.  Gardner, 
Ft.  Smith.  for  .\rkansas,  and 
T.loyd  Smith.  Kansas  City.  Kan.,  for 
Kansas. 


JOINS  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE 

Joseph  A.  Taylor,  University  Gradu¬ 
ate,  Is  Named  Circulation  Manager 

Joseph  A.  Taylor,  after  16  months 
of  training  in  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Jovsnal  and  Times  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  has  resigned  to  become  circulation 
manager  of  the  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle.  Joseph  R.  Taylor,  his  father, 
was  formerly  circulation  manager  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  and  later 
became  business  manager  of  the  Booth 
Newspapers.  His  brother,  Robert  Tay¬ 
lor,  is  now  circulation  manager  of  the 
Flint  (Mich.)  Daily  Journal  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Central  States  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association. 

Howard  W.  Stodghill,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Courier- Journal  and  Times, 
commented  upon  Mr.  Taylor’s  work  in 
Louisville  as  follows: 

“The  training  this  young  man  selected 
for  himself  is  significant  of  the  new 
trend  in  circulation  work.  At  one  time, 
not  so  long  ago,  a  circulation  man  had 
to  fight  his  way  up  from  the  streets. 
Those  conditions  have  changed.  The 
way  is  now  open  for  university-trained 
men  who  are  willing  to  round  out  their 
technical  training  with  practical  ex¬ 
perience.” 

Mr.  Taylor  joined  the  circulation  de- 
p^ment  of  the  Courier- Journal  and 
Times  upon  completing  his  student  work 
in  journalism  at  Columbia  University 
and  at  Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich.  Mr. 
Taylor’s  associates  at  Louisville  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  desk  set  before  he 
left  for  Muskegon. 


Daily  Featuring  Carrier* 

The  38  carriers  of  the  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin  have  been  made 
the  subjects  for  a  series  of  daily  char¬ 
acter  sketches  by  a  staff  reporter,  Phil 
LaMar  Anderson,  illustrated  with  draw¬ 
ings  by  Kenneth  Williams,  26-year-old 
Rochester  artist.  The  text  of  the  art¬ 
icles  has  expressed  the  hobbies,  am¬ 
bitions  and  juvenile  enthusiasms  of  the 
carriers,  who  represent  a  cross-section 
of  boyhood  life  in  Rochester. 


Sponsored  Cooking  School 

More  than  2.500  women  daily  attended 
the  four  afternoon  sessions  of  the  cook¬ 
ing  and  home  making  school  conducted 
by  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Journal 
Feb.  8-11  in  the  Henry  Snyder  Junior 
High  School.  Walter  M.  Dear,  one  of 
the  publishers  of  the  daily  introduced  as 
hostess  for  the  first  day,  Mrs.  A.  Harry 
Moore,  wife  of  the  governor.  Frederic 
J.  Gainsway,  managing  editor,  officiated 
the  second  day. 

Dramatizing  Book  Review* 

A  weekly  dramatized  book  review, 
written  by  Robert  H.  Willson,  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  book  critic,  is 
being  broadcast  over  KYW  in  the  Book 
Theatre  tournament,  sponsored  by  the 
Herald  and  Examiner.  Prizes  of  $250, 
$200  and  $150  are  being  offered  to  the 
24  little  theatre  clubs  engaged  in  this 
radio  competition  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Willson. 


Sponsored  Lecture  Series 

The  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citisen  & 
Times  in  co-operation  with  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Merchants  Association  sponsored 
a  lecture  series  by  Howard  J.  Wise- 
haupt,  economist  and  sales  counselor  in 
Asheville.  Feb.  13-19.  The  week  of 
Feb.  20-26  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner  will  sponsor  a  series  of  lectures 
on  economics  and  salesmanship  by  Mr. 
Wisehaupt. 


Contest  Prize*  Stolen 

Five  diamond  rings  valued  at  $5(X) 
each  which  had  been  offered  by  the 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  as  prizes 
in  a  bowling  cemtest  starting  this  week, 
were  stolen  Feb.  12  from  the  Recreation 
Palace  where  the  contest  will  be  held. 


Offering  Hawaiian  Trip 

The  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune 
is  conducting  a  popularity  contest  with 
the  first  prize  a  trip  to  Hawaii.  Mer¬ 
chants  aiding  with  the  contest  are  giv¬ 
ing  votes  for  cash  purch.ises. 


PUBLISHER  SUES  RIVALS 

Louis  Meyer,  publisher,  Oakdale 
(Cal.)  Leader,  has  filed  a  libel  suit 
at  Modesto  seeking  $20,000  damages 
from  Frank  H.  Lee,  F.  H.  Collins  and 
George  Sparks,  publishers  of  the  Oak¬ 
dale  Enterprise,  a  rival  weekly.  His 
charges  are  based  on  purported  accusa¬ 
tions  of  “padding”  delinquent  tax  lists 
he  publish^  for  the  Oakdale  Irrigation 
District. 


7S  Carriers  Saw  Comedy 
Seventy-five  carrier  boys  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Eagle,  winners 
in  the  monthly  efficiency  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  circulation  department, 
saw  “The  Show-Off”  at  the  Hudson 
Theater,  Feb.  13.  The  party  was  under 
the  supervision  of  Hans  Popper,  suj^r- 
visor,  Greenfield  district  and  William 
Sheridan,  supervisor  of  the  Sunset  dis¬ 
trict. 


Weekly  Has  School  Page 
The  Washington  (N.  J.)  Star,  a 
weekly,  recently  started  a  county-wide 
school  page,  publishing  news  written  by 
students  from  various  sections  of  the 
county.  Last  week  the  paper  published 
17  columns  containing  the  names  of 
more  than  800  pupils.  The  weekly  re¬ 
cently  concluded  a  three  day  cooking 
school  which  was  attended  by  1,4()() 
people. 


Seeking  Film  Star  Twins 

The  Chicago  Daily  Times  is  seeking 
five  Chicago  girls  who  most  resemble 
five  of  the  Warner  Bros,  movie  stars. 
These  “twins”  will  be  given  a  free  trip 
to  see  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  inaug¬ 
urated  President  of  the  United  States 
and  will  attend  the  inaugural  ball.  The 
Chicago  party  will  accompany  the 
M.G.il.  movie  special  to  Washington. 


SEEKING  IDEAL  BOY,  GIRL 


GIRL^^^ 


Chicago  TiuM*  Invites  Other  Papen 
To  Assist  in  Prize  Contest 

(Special  to  e;oitor  ft  Publishbr) 
Chicago,  Feb.  13 — Invitations  were 
sent  out  today  to  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  to  participate 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  Times'  nation¬ 
wide  contest  to  find  the  ideal  American 
boy  and  girl  who  will  be  officially 
crowned  “Prince”  and  “Princess”  at 
the  Chicago  World’s  Fair.  The  win¬ 
ners  will  be  awarded  by  the  Daily 
Times  with  $1,000  in  cash  each  and  a 
free  trip  around  the  world. 

The  opportunity  to  compete  in  this 
contest  will  be  open  to  boys  and  girls 
in  senior  high  schools  throughout  ffie 
United  States.  Grading  of  contestants 
in  both  preliminary  and  final  judging  i 
will  be  on  three  major  points:  (1)  ^ 
health  and  physique;  (2)  intellectual 
alertness;  (3)  qualities  of  leadership 
or  distinction. 

The  Daily  Times  will  assist  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  in  the  development 
of  all  promotional  material  and  will 
give  each  paper  the  benefit  of  the 
Times’  circulation  department’s  exploi¬ 
tation  efforts.  Only  one  paper  in  each 
community  will  be  permitted  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  Cooperating  dailies  will  only 
pay  the  expenses  of  their  own  winners 
to  (Chicago  and  entertainment  here.  i 
Judges  will  be  chosen  by  the  Daily  I 
Times  and  approved  by  officials  of  the 
Century  of  Progress  Exposition. 
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Named  Circulation  Manager  th 

Harry  B.  Davis,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Clovis  (N.  M.)  News-  “ 

Journal,  has  been  named  circulation  ** 

manager  of  the  Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Doi/y  ^ 
Current-Argus. 


Dayton  Cooking  School  A 


Writing  Baseball  Series 

James  Crusinberry,  veteran  Chicago 
baseball  writer,  has  written  a  series  of 
ten  articles  relating  hitherto  undis¬ 
closed  incidents  of  the  1919  world  series 
scandal  for  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance.  Inc.  The  series  is  called, 
“Baseball’s  Darkest  Days.” 


Offering  Prizes  for  Menus 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  offering 
cash  prizes  to  its  women  readers  who 
write  the  best  letters  telling  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  fed  a  family  of  five 
on  a  food  budget  of  $10  a  week  from 
menus  prepared  by  Mrs.  Sara  Coolidge, 
director  of  the  newspaper’s  Institute  of 
Home  Economics. 


Held  Dog  Derby 

The  Park  Falls  (Wis.)  Herald  spon¬ 
sored  a  dog  derby  Feb.  19  for  boys  and 
girls  of  northern  Price  County,  with 
prize  awards  including  skates,  skiis, 
sleds,  etc. 


Printing  Daily  Market  Chart 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  publishing 
a  daily  “stock  market  action”  chart  giv¬ 
ing  hour  to  hour  details  of  price  and 
volume  fluctuations. 


The  Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald 
will  hold  its  annual  cooking  school  and 
home  makers’  institute  Feb.  21-23  with 
Miss  Claire  Andree,  of  the  DeBoth 
Home  Makers’  School  in  charge. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Publishers’  Representative 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

Representing  a  select  group 
of  Metropolitan  Evening 
Newspapers. 

Each  CARROLL  News- 
paper  leads  in  national  ad'  . 

vertising  in  respective  fields.  | 

Ask  the  publisher. 

Small  List, 

Individual  Service  i 
1 10  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  | 
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UNIFORM  CERTIFIEDS 

With  Certified  Dry  Mels  the  shrinkage  in  column  length  is  jusCone- 
half  the  shrinkage  in  column  width. 

It  it  well  to  bear  this  characteristic  in  mind  because  it  hat  a  vital 
bearing  on  the  amount  of  extra  work  imposed  on  the  composing 
room  in  order  to  overcome  objections  to  shrinkage  on  the  part  of 
the  advertisen. 


The  use  of  Certifieds  relieves  the  business  office  of  this  worry  about 
linage  shortage,  and  alto  lightens  other  burdens  which  weigh  heavily 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  publisher.  The  use  of  Certifieds  insures 
the  production  of  well-printed  papers  day  in  and  day  out 

If  you  too  want  uniformly  good  results  we  respectfully  suggest 
that  you  get  acquainted  with  Certified  stereotyping. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  18,  1933 
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Advertising  Agencies 

AYER  AGENCY  NAMED 

for  gas  campaign 

Committee  of  Utility  Men  Plans 
Affressive  Selling  Program  to 
Increase  Domestic  Use 
of  Their  Fuel 


.\n  intensive  campaign  to  increase  the 
use  of  gas  in  domestic  heating  and 
cooking  is  being  planned  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  committee  especially  created 
by  the  American  Gas  Association,  it 
was  announced  Feb.  16.  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Philadelphia  Advertising  agency, 
has  bMn  appointed  to  outline  a  pro- 
I  gram,  which  will  be  placed  before  the 
,  committee  in  the  near  future. 

I  The  committee,  known  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Directing  Committee  of  Execu- 
!  tives,  is  headed  by  Conrad  N.  Lauer, 
j  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas 
j  Works  Company. 

:  Leading  gas  utility  executives  of  the 

country  have  already  indorsed  the  basic 
'  idea  of  the  campaign  as  outlined  by 
Mr.  I^uer.  Mr.  Lauer  explained  in  a 
statement  this  week  that  “there  has  been 
an  evident  feeling  that  more  aggressive 
and  better  co-ordinated  sales  policies 
are  essential  to  the  gas  industry, 
j  "The  program  I  have  in  mind,”  he 
t  went  on,  “would  be  aimed  not  to  sup¬ 
plant,  but  to  supplement  and  round  out 
I  the  present  advertising  and  sales  ac- 
!  tivities  of  member  gas  companies  with 
those  of  a  promotional  nature,  telling 
and  selling  the  story  of  modem  gas 
service  to  the  public  in  a  unified  way.” 

Another  committee  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  section  of  the  American  Gas 
Association  has  been  at  work  for  a  year 
on  a  plan  for  a  cooperative  campaign  to 
increase  the  sale  of  gas  appliances,  but 
unexpected  difficulties  have  delayed  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Gets  Carson  Hotel  Account 

f  T.  D.  Carson,  president  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Properties,  Inc.,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  announces  that  he  has  appointed 
Needham  &  Grohmann,  Inc.,  11  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  as  advertising 
agency  for  his  properties  which  include 
the  Wardman  Park  Hotel,  the  Carlton 
Hotel,  the  Chastleton  Hotel  and  other 
hotels  and  apartment  buildings.  News¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  direct  mail  will 
be  used. 


New  Agency  In  New  Orleans 

The  William  B.  Wisdom  Advertising 
Agency,  New  Orleans,  has  just  been 
organized  and  incorporated  for  $15,000. 
William  B.  Wisdom,  president  and 
founder,  has  been  active  in  advertising 
for  11  years  and  was  at  one  time  with 
the  Fitzgerald  Agency  of  New  Orleans. 
Miss  Delia  Donnaud  has  been  named 
copy  chief. 

All  Heinz  Advertising  to  Maxon 

.Advertising  of  Heinz  Rice  Flakes 
is  now  being  placed  through  Maxon, 
Inc.  The  Detroit  office  of  this  agency 
now  handles  all  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  of  all  the  food  products 
manufactured  by  H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Poag  Directs  Dodge  Advertising 

E.  J.  Poag  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  merchandising  and  advertising 
of  Dodge  Brothers  Corporation.  His 
appointment  follows  the  resignation  of 
Frank  N.  Sim,  former  director. 

North  Star  Mill  Appoints 

The  North  Star  Woolen  Mill  Com¬ 
pany,  Minneapolis,  manufacturer  of 
woolen  bed  blankets,  has  placed  its  ad¬ 
vertising  account  with  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
f'on,  Inc. 


Joins  Chicago  Art  Studio 

Ty  Mahon,  formerly  art  director  for 
ffie  New  York  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  is  now  with  Ber¬ 
tram  Studios,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

New  Ayer  Account 

.  N.  W.  Ayer,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
vy  G.  H.  Bass  &  Co.  of  Wilton,  Me., 
to  direct  their  advertising. 


RIT  CAMPAIGN  MARCH  1 


Copy  Previously  Tested  For  Sales 
Appeal  To  Appear  In  100  Cities 

(Special  to  Editor  ft  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Feb.  14 — Tested  and  proved 
advertising  will  mark  the  launching  of 
Rit  Products  Corporation’s  spring  cam¬ 
paign  which  will  appear  from  coast  to 
coast  in  newspapers  in  more  than  100 
cities,  starting  about  March  1. 

Assisted  by  its  advertising  agency 
H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons,  Chicago,  the 
makers  of  Rit  have  completed  scientific 
tests  to  find  out  in  advance  how  many 
customers  an  advertisement  will  send 
into  a  store.  They  have  invested  $11,- 
500  in  testing  38  different  types  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  17  cities  in  order  to 
determine  which  advertisements  are 
sales  winners.  Each  piece  of  copy  had 
to  interest  a  woman  sufficiently  to  make 
her  read  through  to  the  free  offer  and 
send  for  a  package  of  Rit. 

One  of  the  new  copy  appeals  is  the 
use  of  Rit  as  a  hair  dye,  in  addition 
to  the  conventional  uses  of  the  dye. 
Another  feature  is  the  new  powder 
wafer  form  of  the  dye.  Copy  averages 
from  42  to  225  lines,  and  is  mail  order 
in  style. 


Wrlgley  Co.  to  Raise  Wages 

P.  K.  Wrigley,  president  of  Wm. 
Wrigley,  Jr.  Company,  has  announced 
that  he  is  working  on  a  plan  to  better 
the  standards  of  living  of  his  facto^ 
employes.  Such  relief  probably  will 
take  the  form  of  an  upward  adjust¬ 
ment  in  wages  and  piece-work  rates. 
The  company’s  Canadian  subsidiary  re¬ 
cently  effect^  an  advance  in  wages  and 
has  increased  its  workers  by  about  10 
per  cent.  Wrigley  recently  increased 
employes  at  the  Chicago  plant  about  14 
per  cent  and  is  running  some  of  the 
divisions  24  hours  daily. 


K.  G.  Smith  Aid*  Poor 

Kenneth  G.  Smith,  president  of  Pep- 
sodent  Company,  Chicago  manufacturer 
of  tooth  paste,  was  recently  identified 
as  the  man  who  has  been  financing 
three  “private”  poor  relief  stations  in 
Chicago.  He  has  been  giving  more 
than  $5,000  a  month. 


Chicago  Office  Moved 

Thomas  F.  Oark  Company,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  will  move  their 
Chicago  offices  from  M  East  Lake  St. 
to  307  North  Michigan  Ave.,  effective 
Feb.  IS,  Ben  A.  Pincus,  western  man¬ 
ager,  announced  this  week. 

B.I.O.  Ad*  Start 

Test  campaigns  in  several  newspapers 
and  magazines  have  been  inaugurated 
on  B.I.O.-Products,  Inc.,  Chicago,  a 
new  diet  product.  The  advertising  is  to 
be  directed  by  Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen 
&  Finn,  Chicago  agency. 


Join*  Conrad  Company 

Howard  C.  Mathison,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  sales  director  of  Bauer 
and  Black,'  Chicago,  has  joined  Con¬ 
rad  Razor  Blade  Company,  Long 
Island  City,  in  an  executive  capacity. 


Baltimore  Agency  Named 

The  Insulation  Division  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Lime  and  Stone  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  has  placed  its  advertising  account 
with  Van  Sant,  Dugdale  &  Comer, 
Inc.,  Baltimore  agency. 

Rudolf  Mo**e  Appointed 

Rudolf  Mosse,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  the  advertising  agent  for  the 
Allen  Chemical  Company,  New  York, 
manufacturers  of  Revelation  Corn  Cure 
and  Foot  Powder. 


Join*  Calkin*  dk  Holden 
The  appointment  of  Charles  Dreyer 
as  assistant  to  Egmont  Ahrens,  director 
of  industrial  styling  for  Calkins  & 
Holden  Inc.,  New  York,  was  announced 
this  week. 


Schaffner  Agency  Appointed 

Claude  Schaffner  Agency  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  the  account  of  Peck  Brothers  & 
Co.  of  the  same  city. 


NEW  RESEARCH  GROUP 


General  Marketing  Counselor*,  Inc., 
Formed  With  Office*  In  Four  Citie* 
(Special  to  Editor  ft  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Feb.  14 — A  new  market  re¬ 
search  organization  has  been  formed 
under  the  name  of  General  Marketing 
Counselors,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  New  Yorl^  Milwaukee  and  Des 
Moines,  la.  The  purpose  is  to  make 
available  to  manufacturers,  trade  asso¬ 
ciations,  advertising  agencies  and  news¬ 
paper  publishers  a  comprehensive, 
authoritative,  market  research  and  con¬ 
sulting  service. 

The  executive  personnel  of  the  four 
officers  is  as  follows: 

New  York  office,  located  in  the  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  building:  Jean  F.  Carroll, 
formerly  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Market  Analysis  of  the  Meredith  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  re¬ 
search  director  for  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.;  V.  H.  Pelz,  editor  of  Food  Field 
Reporter;  and  J.  David  Houser,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Houser  Associates. 

Chicago  office,  Palmolive  building :. 
Hugh  A.  Doney,  recently  with  the 
Meredith  Bureau  of  Market  Analysis; 
and  C.  A.  Baumgart,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager  of  Successful 
Farming.  Paul  W.  Stewart,  formerly 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  is  directing  the  Milwaukee  office. 
J.  T.  Miller,  formerly  with  Meredith 
Bureau  of  Market  Analysis,  and  John 
R.  Stockton,  until  recently  professor  of 
marketing  at  Drake  University,  are  in 
charge  of  the  Des  Moines  office. 


GBOghen  Head*  A.F.A.  Drive 

John  B.  Gaughen,  president  of  the 
Adcraft  Club  of  Detroit  and  manager  in 
that  city  for  the  Capper  Publications, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  On-to-Grand  Rapids  Committee 
for  the  twenty-ninth  annual  convention 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  to  be  held  in  Grand  Rapids 
June  25-28.  The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  by  Edgar  Kobak,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Federation,  who 
also  announced  designation  of  Charles 
C.  Younggreen  of  C^cago  as  chairman 
of  the  national  publicity  committee  for 
the  convention.  Miss  Helen  M.  Rockey 
of  New  York,  and  George  W.  Kleiser 
of  San  Francisco,  will  serve  as  vice- 
chairmen  of  the  National  On-to-Grand 
Rapids  Committee. 


Join*  CmliforniB  Agency 

Carl  Haverlin,  for  the  past  eight 
years  advertising  manager  of  Earle  C. 
■Anthony,  Inc.,  and  executive  of  the 
radio  stations,  KFI  and  KECA,  has 
resigned  to  join  Bowman-Deute  Cum¬ 
mings,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  as  vice- 
president,  attached  to  the  Los  Angeles 
office. 


Cooper  Product*  Appoint* 

Cooper  Products  Corporation  of  New 
York,  has  appointed  the  United  States 
Advertising  Corporation  its  advertising 
counsel  in  the  marketing  of  Cooper 
razors  and  blades.  The  account  will  be 
handled  from  the  agency’s  New  York 
office,  beginning  with  test  newspaper 
campaigns  in  certain  smaller  cities. 


Ha*  Holeproof  Ho*iery  Account 

The  Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  has 
appointed  the  Chicago  office  of  Mit¬ 
chell,  Faust,  Dickson  &  Wieland,  Inc., 
to  handle  its  advertising.  The  Hole- 
proof  Company  has  transferred  its 
advertising  offices  from  New  York  to 
Milwaukee. 


Lynn  B.  Clarke  Join*  K.  &  E. 

Lynn  B.  Clarke  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New 
York.  His  previous  experience  includes 
ten  years  with  George  Batten,  Inc., 
and  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  Inc. 


With  WiUon  Sc  Bennett 

J.  F.  Gardiner,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  is  now  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Wilson  &  Bennett  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Chicago. 
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To  run  daily  for 

< 

(40)  weeks 

IT  IS  NOT  A 
COMIC 

It  Is  Real 
HISTORY 

LIFE  —  ROMANCE 
and  ADVENTURES 

of 

Count  Luckner 

THE  SEA  DEVIL 

And  if  played  up  in  advance  it  will 
produce  MORE  NEW  READERS 
than  two  canvassers  can  get  for  you, 
which  makes  it  the  Least  Expensive 
Circulation  Builder  one  can  use. 
And  these  readers  will  stick  for 
(40)  weeks. 

PAY  WHEN  and 
AS  YOU  PLEASE. 

Write  for  Sample  Strips 
and  Terms  for  Your  City 

To  be  released  between  March  13, 
1933,  and  May  1,  1933. 
Terms  very  low. 

OSCAR  S.  STEIN 
SERVICE,  Inc. 

LEADER  BUILDING 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Looking  toward  increased  adver- 
J  tising  and  sales  pressure  on  air- 
conditioning  equipment,  a  New  York 
committee  representing  seven  leading 
manufacturers  in  this  field  is  at  work 
to  avoid  confusion  of  terms  and  promote 
public  understanding  of  the  matter.  “A 
definitive  terminolo^  for  the  new 
science  of  air  conditioning,”  it  is  an¬ 
nounced,  will  be  proposed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  advertising  campaigns  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  by  most 
of  the  companies  represented  will  be 
tied  up  with  the  educational  program. 
Plans  do  not  call  for  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising,  however. 

Despite  the  newness  of  air  condition¬ 
ing,  advertising  in  that  field  has  al¬ 
ready  developed  criticism  among  com¬ 
petitors.  By  some  it  is  held  that  air 
conditioning  includes  not  only  control 
of  temperature,  but  also  of  humidity,  air 
purification,  and  circulation.  Others 
have  used  the  term  for  equipment  which 
affects  only  part  of  these  factors. 

The  committee,  appointed  by  the 
Electrical  Association  of  New  York,  is 
doing  pioneer  work  that  may  have  a 
wide  effect  throughout  the  nation.  The 
chairman  is  J.  J.  Donovan,  manager  of 
the  air  conditioning  department  of 
General  Electric  Company.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  are:  I.  W.  Baldwin,  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company ; 
A.  F.  Callahan,  Refrigeration  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York;  C.  M.  Eakin,  New 
York  manager  Frigidaire  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration  :  E.  T.  Lyle,  vice-president 
Carrier  Engineering  Corporation;  C.  R. 
Skinner,  manager  of  Industrial  Sales 
Bureau,  New  York  Edison  Company; 
and  A.  Sargent,  president  Campbell 
Metal  Window  Corporation. 

*  *  * 

MACY’S  New  York  department 
store,  launching  its  “75th  birth¬ 
day  sale,”  used  sixteen  pages  of  news¬ 
paper  space  Feb.  12  as  an  opener.  In 
retail  circles  it  was  regarded  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  renewed  emphasis  on  the 
store-wide  sales,  whose  value  had  been 
questioned  in  recent  years  by  some 
merchants. 

One  feature  of  the  sale  was  the  obvi¬ 
ous  attempt  to  revive  the  shopping 
habit,  which  has  suffered  from  con¬ 
tinued  emi^sis  on  price  advertising 
throughout  the  whole  retail  field.  Re¬ 
tailers  have  complained  of  late  that  buy¬ 
ers  merely  bought  special  bargains  and 
then  listened  off  to  some  offier  store 
for  other  special  bargains.  To  over¬ 
come  this,  Macy  copy  talked  much 
about  numerous  special  offers  to  be 
found  in  the  store,  in  addition  to  those 
advertised.  Typical  was  this  half-col¬ 
umn  advertisement,  in  black  Gothic 
capitals :  “News !  Husband  praises 
wife — wife  “treasure-hunting’  among 
unadvertised  specials  at  Macy’s,  wins 
marvelous  buys— over  1200  ‘secret  val¬ 
ues’ — Papa  loves  mama — 75.”  The  75 
was  a  reiteration  of  previous  teaser  ad¬ 
vertising  which  consisted  merely  of  the 
figures  “75.” 

Notable  were  two  points :  that  further 
price  appeal  was  the  weapon  used;  and 
that  the  existence  of  “unadvertised 
specials”  was  the  subject  of  heavy  and 
repeated  advertising. 

*  *  * 

JUST  before  the  opening  of  the  sale, 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  obtaining  a 
Macy  contract  after  long  solicitation, 
took  full-page  space  in  a  Manhattan 
paper  to  announce  the  fact,  and  to 
“Welcome  Macy’s”  to  Brooklyn. 

«  *  « 

WARNING  that  advertising  can¬ 
not  be  “turned  on  and  off  like  a 
faucet”  and  still  be  effective  was 
sounded  by  Francis  H.  Sisson  of  New 
York,  president  of  the  American  Bank¬ 
ers  Association,  speaking  this  week  be¬ 
fore  a  conference  of  the  A.B.A.  trust 
division.  He  repeated  and  emphasized 
a  statement  he  made  to  the  same  con¬ 
ference  two  years  ago,  concluding  that : 
“Temporary  conditions  should  not  in¬ 
fluence  us  to  make  too  serious  inroads 
on  the  program  of  trust  advertising. 


which  can  be  wisely  conceived  only  on 
a  long-term  basis.” 

Preceding  the  conference,  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Financial  Advertisers 
Association  held  a  two-day  session  in 
New  York,  hearing  committee  reports 
and  making  preparations  for  the  F.A.A. 
cemvention  to  be  held  in  September. 
The  meeting  was  headed  by  H.  A.  Lyon, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  New  York,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  F.A.A.  Fred  Mathison  of 
Chicago  was  elected  treasurer  to  suc¬ 
ceed  E.  A.  Hintz,  resigned. 

«  «  * 

Growth  of  interest  in  advertising 
linage  statistics  is  called  to  mind 
by  publication  of  figures  for  British  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  last  quarter  of  1932,  as 
compiled  by  Media  Records,  Ltd.  (not 
related  to  the  American  Media  Records, 
Inc.).  The  figures  fill  a  34-page  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Feb.  2  issue  of  Adver¬ 
tiser’s  Weekly  of  London.  Instead  of 
citing  linage  of  individual  publications, 
they  try  to  show  total  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  of  general  advertisers  in  city 
dailies,  provincial  weeklies,  and  maga¬ 
zines,  both  general  and  specialized. 

The  lists  of  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  give  a  hint  of  the  importance 
of  American  products  in  the  British 
market.  In  a  few  instances,  such  as 
cereals,  more  than  half  the  accounts  are 
credited  to  branches  of  American  agen¬ 
cies.  On  the  other  hand,  whisky  ac¬ 
counts,  non-existent  in  this  country, 
take  a  full  page. 

Another  Media  Records  organization, 
likewise  unrelated  to  American  Media 
Records,  has  operated  for  some  time  in 
Denmark. 


Two  Account*  for  Kastor 

Clean  Home  Products,  Inc.,  Chicago 
manufacturers  of  Apex-Moth  Products, 
has  appointed  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons, 
Qiicago  advertising  company,  to  handle 
its  advertising  program.  So-Lo  Works, 
Cincinnati  manufacturers  of  “World’s 
Lowest  Price  Shoe  Repairs,”  have  also 
appointed  the  Kastor  agency  to  handle 
its  account.  Newspapers,  magazines 
and  trade  papers  will  be  used  on  both. 

McClellan  Joins  Clock  Firm 

J.  J.  McClellan,  formerly  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Com¬ 
pany  and  later  of  the  Segal  Razor 
Company,  has  been  appointed  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  William  L.  Gilbert  Clock 
Company,  Winsted,  Conn.  He  succeeds 
Harold  D.  Sisson,  who  has  joined 
Stevens  &  Hanover,  New  York  sales 
organization. 

York  Named  Space  Buyer 

Wilford  York  has  joined  Needham, 
Louis  and  Brorby  ,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  re¬ 
search  and  space  buying  in  the  new 
Milwaukee  office  of  that  organization. 
He  was  formerly  with  United  States 
Advertising  Corporation. 

Canadian  Goodrich  Appoint* 

Cockfield,  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Cana¬ 
dian  agency,  has  been  awarded  the  1933 
advertising  contract  of  Canadian  Good¬ 
rich  Company,  Ltd.,  subsidiary  of  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron.  Ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  is  planned. 

TEXAS 

Properly  to  cover  this  rreat  State  yon  mu»t 
nee  the  leaders; 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 

FARM  NEWS 

Pnbllshed  by  the  oldest  business  insUtution 
in  Texas. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

National  Representative* 

New  Tork  Chicaco  Detroit  San  Francisco 


DRUGGISTS’  “SALES  CLINIC” 

Plans  for  cooperative  action  on  the 
part  of  1,8(X)  independent  Chicago  drug¬ 
gists  were  discussed  at  a  “sales  clinic” 
held  Feb.  16  at  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
building,  sponsored  by  Van  Schaak- 
Mutual,  Inc.,  wholesale  druggists.  J. 
D.  Spurrier,  Cleveland  sales  consult¬ 
ant  to  the  drug  industry  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker.  He  emphasized  the  fact 
that  retail  druggists  have  never  per¬ 
manently  organized  themselves  for  co¬ 
operative  newspaper  advertising  in  the 
way,  for  example,  that  grocers  have. 
A  similar  program  was  started  in 
Cleveland  a  year  ago.  A  second  Chi¬ 
cago  meeting  will  be  held  Feb.  23. 

Hormel  Soup  Puzzle  Contest 

Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  Austin,  Minn., 
recently  ran  a  full-page  color  advertise¬ 
ment  in  Chicago  Tribune,  announcing 
$500  in  prizes  tor  winners  in  a  jig-saw 
puzzle  picture  contest.  First  award  is 
$100,  second  prize  $50  and  350  $1  awards 
together  with  the  best  written  reason 
for  liking  Hormel  vegetable  soup. 
The  Hormel  account  is  handled  by  the 
Minneapolis  office  of  Batton,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn. 


Aikin*  Open*  Own  Studio 

Russell  C.  Aikins,  until  recently  a 
partner  with  the  Aiklee  Studio,  Inc., 
has  established  a  photographic  studio 
under  his  own  name  at  205  W.  42nd 
street.  New  York.  He  was  associated 
for  many  years  with  Times  Wide 
World,  having  established  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  of  that  service. 

Deodorant  Account  To  United 

Eversweet  Products  Corporation, 
manufacturers  of  a  deodorant  in  the 
form  of  a  cream  stick,  has  placed  its 
advertising  account  with  the  United  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  New  York.  B.  D. 
Freeman,  formerly  art  director  of  Lord 
&  Thomas,  is  now  associated  with  the 
United  agency  in  the  same  capacity. 


AD  TIPS 


liatten,  Itarton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
383  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City. 
Again  renewing  some  of  their  news- 
Iiaper  contracts  on  National  Biscuit 
Company,  Uneeda  Biscuits,  New  York. 

Cecil,  tVarwick  Si  Cedi,  Inc.,  230  Park 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Again  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  In  various  sec¬ 
tions  on  McCormick  &  Co.,  Bee  Brand, 
Baltimore. 

Krwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  420  Lexington 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  various  sections  on 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Philadelphia. 

I>'.4rey  Advertising  Convpany,  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific  Building,  St.  Louis.  Se¬ 
cured  the  account  of  Enders  Razor 
Comi>any,  St.  Louis. 

Richard  A.  Foiey  Advertising  Agency, 
1616  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Plac¬ 
ing  schedules  with  some  Pacific  Coast 
newspapers  on  R.  T.  French  Company, 
Bird  Seed,  Rochester. 

II.  K.  Gelwlcks  Company,  5  Court 
Square,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  Secured 
the  account  of  Shurloc  Window  Guard 
Company,  New  York  City. 

Ralph  H.  Jones,  431  Main  street,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Secured  the  account  of  Gruen 
Watch  Makers  Guild,  Cincinnati. 


.  etc..  iti  Cl 


Lever  Bros.  Co.,  Lux,  Rinso,  etc  Iti 
Broadway,  Cambridge,  Mass.  MakiJi 


contracts  through  the  following  agenciM 
J.  Walter  Thomiieon  Company  of 
York  City  and  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 
York  City.  ^ 

.ord  Si  Thomas,  Inc,,  247  Park  av» 

,  New  York  City.  Placing  seW 


Lord 
nue. 

ules  with  newspapers  general! 
.\merican  Tobacco  Company, 


Li 

Strike  Cigarettes,  New  York 'Cit^'*'^ 


Paris  Si  Peart,  370  Lexington  avenue 
New  York  City.  Again  placing  orde^ 
with  newspapers  In  various  sections  on 
India  Tea  Bureau,  New  York  City  ™ 


Peck  Advertising  Ageary,  271  MadI 
son  avenue.  New  York  City.  Again 
placing  orders  with  newspapers  invari 
ous  sections  on  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Int" 
Bab-O  Cleanser,  Lye,  etc.,  New  Yoh; 
City. 


Philip  Ritter  Company,  25  West  S4th 
street.  New  York  City.  Secured  the 
account  of  Lewy  Chemical  Company 
Mothozone,  New  York  City. 


Arthnr  Rosenberg  Company,  S7|) 
Seventh  avenue.  New  York  City.  Again 
Itlaclng  orders  with  newspapers  In  vari¬ 
ous  sections  on  Maidenform  Brassiere 
Company,  New  York  City. 

Tuthill  Advertising  Agency,  HJ] 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Secured 
the  account  of  McNeel  Marble  Company 
Marietta,  Georgia.  ’ 

Wolcott  ft  Holcomb,  Inc.,  80  Federal 
street,  Boston.  Secured  the  account  of 
Whlrldry  Corporation,  Washer  and 
Dryer,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

RrlnckerhofT,  Inc.,  333  No.  Michigan 
avenue,  now  handling  the  account  of 
Charmette,  Inc.,  Chicago.  (Hair  dya) 
Crltchfleld  ft  Company,  8  So.  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Reported  to  be  sendiig 
out  copy  to  newspapers  in  a  few  teat 
towns  on  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Ind. 

H.  W.  Kastor  ft  Sons,  Co.,  3(0  No. 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Issuing  con¬ 
tracts  and  orders  on  Golden  Specifle 
Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Wc  haven't  the 


Largest  Circulation 
in  the  World 


But  The  Sun  goes  and  stays 
in  more  of  the  good  homes 
.  .  .  the  buying  homes  .  .  . 
of  the  New  York  Market 
than  any  other  weekday 
newspaper  .  .  .  And  that’s 
one  reason  why  it  doe*  t 
good  selling  job  for  adver¬ 
tisers  of  good  merchandise, 
regardless  of  price. 
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Frank  Presbrey  Company,  247  Pari,  i  n  ' 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Placing  ordeti 
with  newspapers  generally  on  New  York  dir 
New  York'^CU^*  Company,  SUtement  )  sut 

Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company,  342  Madi  ^ 
son  avenue,  New  York  City.  Again  i  *** 
placing  copy  with  newspaiiers  In  varl-  Ch 
ous  sections  on  General  Cigar  ComnaiiT  t 

MTilte  Owl  Cigars,  New  York  City.  ’’  . 

Thos.  II.  Reese  ft  Co.,  444  Madison 
avenue.  New  York  City.  Secured  tl» 
account  of  Hattie  Carnegie  Gowns,  New 
York  City. 
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Here  Is  Your  Greatest  Opportunity,  ! 
Mr.  Advertiser,  To  Reach  The  Print¬ 
ing  Trades  of  New  England 

Your  ad  in  the  Annual  Convention  Souvenir  Year  Book  of  the  New 
England  Typographical  Union  reaches  a  profitable  market.  Our  mem¬ 
bers  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  machinery,  type  and  equipment 

Our  members  are  big  buyers  of  paper  stock  of  all  kinds,  tell  your  story 
to  them  in  their  own  publication.  Send  for  contract  or  other  information 
wanted  at  once.  Rates:  1  Page  $100:  Ys  Page  $50:  Ys  Page  $25:  %  Page 
$12.50.  Our  pages  are  9x12.  Printing  surface  6x9.  Reading  space  at 
regular  rates.  Cuts  used  100-120  screen. 


A  Few  Dollars  Invested  In  This  Year  Book  Will  Repay  You 

—  WRITE  AT  ONCE  TO  — 

New  England  Typgraphical  Union  Convention  Souvenir 

E.  H.  PLUMMER,  Publisher,  4  Provin  Ter.,  Westfield  Maas. 

Low  Ratos;  Real  Advertising  Value;  Prestige  to  Advertisers. 

OUR  CONVENTION  CITT  THIS  TEAR  IS  NEWPORT.  B.  L 
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SURVEY  SHOWS  WHAT 
WOMEN  READ 

Women'*  Page  Still  Firat  In  Their 

Intereat  Deapite  Other  Actiritie*, 
Unirersity  of  Chicago 
Profesaor  Find* 

Despite  her  many  other  activities, 
woman’s  chief  interest  is  still  in  her 
job  as  home  maker,  to  judge  by  1,400 
Chicago  women  whose  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  habits  have  been  studied  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  cooperation 
with  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

This  conclusion  is  drawn  by  J.  L. 
Palmer,  professor  of  marketing  who 
directed  the  study.  Every  woman  in  the 
survey  was  interviewed  as  to  what  arti¬ 
cles  she  had  actually  read  in  the  last 
issue  of  one  or  both  of  two  leading 
Chicago  newspapers. 

While  a  front  page  cartoon  caught 
the  eye  of  83  per  cent  of  those  who  saw 
the  paper,  the  most  frequently  read 
section  was  that  devoted  to  women’s 
home,  fashion  and  social  interests  in 
the  Daily  News,  placed  far  back  in  the 
paper,  A  small  column  of  “Household 
Hints,”  brief  notes  contributed  by 
readers,  was  the  most  frequently  read 
feature  of  the  section. 

"The  most  popular  articles  in  their 
order  of  mention  were  as  follows : 
household  hints ;  a  health  column ;  a 
syndicated  article  on  child  training;  a 
column  of  readers’  comment  on  the 
news;  a  foreign  news  correspondent;  a 
syndicated  column  of  personal  advice; 
a  cooking  column;  a  beauty  feature; 
home  decoration;  and  humor  column. 

Amateur  rather  than  professional  edi¬ 
torials  appear  to  be  preferred  by  women. 
While  48  per  cent  of  one  paper’s  read¬ 
ers  and  49  per  cent  of  the  other  read 
the  letter*  to  the  editor,  only  18  per 
cent  read  the  regular  editorials. 

Photographs  were  seen  and  their  cap¬ 
tions  read  by  nearly  alL  Thirty-seven 
out  of  39  women  questioned  regarding 
a  certain  issue  said  they  had  looked  at 
the  pictures  on  the  back  page,  while 
the  most  frequently  read  article  on  the 
front  page  of  the  same  paper  got  only 
13  readers  and  six  “skimmers.” 

More  than  half  of  the  News  readers 
said  they  spent  one  hour  or  more  a 
day  on  its  pages. 

ASSAULT  CHARGES  DROPPED 

Jack  H.  Turner,  reporter  for  the 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  dismissed  as¬ 
sault  charges  against  T.  C.  Turk, 
El  Paso  business  man,  recently,  when 
Turk  apologized  for  the  attack.  The 
charges  grew  out  of  an  alleged  attack 
on  Turner  by  Turk  for  the  taking  of  a 
picture  of  Turk’s  wife  as  she  left  a 
courtroom  after  a  trial  to  decide  cus¬ 
tody  of  a  4-year  old  daughter. 

BILL  RESTRICTS  BILLBOARDS 

No  advertising  posters  or  billboards 
will  be  allowed  nearer  than  440  yards 
from  Quebec’s  highways,  it  is  provided 
for  in  a  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the 
Quebec  legislature  next  week. 


FIRE  DESTROYS  WEEKLY 

The  Lexington  (Mass.)  Minute  Man- 
Times’  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  Feb. 
9  with  an  estimated  damage  of  $10,000. 
The  fire  destroyed  presses  containing 
forms  of  the  first  edition  of  the  new 
Lexington  Minute  Man  which  was  to 
be  distributed  this  week.  Russell  A. 
Hoke  of  Cambridge  owned  the  property. 

TEXAS  PRESS  MEETS 
IN  AUSTIN 


PRINTING  OPPORTUNITIES 


KROCK  URGES  “PUBLIC  LOBBY’ 


Association  Reaffirms  Its  Intention 

To  Oppose  Any  New  Tax 
Levies — Speaker  Say*  Radio 
Advertising  Waning 

(Special  to  Editor  ft  Pcblishbr) 

Austin,  Tex.,  Feb.  13 — Resolutions 
reciting  efforts  of  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  to  oppose  any  new  state  tax 
levies,  and  its  determination  to  lead  a 
protest  fight  if  new  taxes  are  levied, 
except  those  which  might  relieve  prop¬ 
erty  owners,  and  a  spirited  criticism  of 
radio  advertising  featured  the  mid¬ 
winter  meeting  of  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation  here  Feb.  10-11. 

.H.  B.  Moyer,  chairman  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  committee,  announced  the  asso¬ 
ciation  will  have  an  information  office 
in  Austin  during  the  legislative  session 
to  deal  with  the  tax  fight,  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Lowry  Martin,  Corsicana  Sun. 
Editor  Ray  Nichols  Vernon,  will  be 
in  charge,  assisted  by  a  committee  of 
the  association. 

The  group  made  plans  for  its  annual 
convention  in  Del  Rio,  June  11-13. 
Sam  Fore,  Jr.,  Floresville,  announced 
that  Congressman  Richard  M.  Kleberg 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  that  several  Mexican  officials 
will  attend. 

Prof.  Paul  Thompson  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism.  University  of 
Texas,  said  radio  advertising  is  waning, 
after  reaching  a  peak  last  March. 

He  quoted  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
system  as  stating  that  radio  reaches  20 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  families.  “But 
what  is  this  compared  to  36,000,000 
copies  of  newspapers  circulated  to  30,- 
000,000  families?”  he  said. 

“The  public  is  becoming  weary  of 
exaggerated  statements  in  radio  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Senator  Margie  Neal,  Carthage 
woman  editor  said  she  will  introduce 
a  bill  to  speed  up  the  reporting  of  offi¬ 
cial  election  returns. 

Speakers  at  the  meeting  included: 
Harry  Benge  Crozier,  Dallas  News; 
Ralph  Bray,  Mission  Times;  Mrs.  Lee 
J.  Rountree,  publisher,  Bryan  Daily 
Eagle. 

SEEKS  NEWSPAPER  TAX 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Washington  legislature  which  would 
tax  each  copy  of  a  newspaper  sold  to 
aid  the  state’s  old  age  pension  fund. 
It  would  be  unlawful  to  exact  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  tax  from  subscribers.  The 
tax  would  be  levied  on  a  graduated 
scale  and  become  effective  April  1. 


Are  we  still 
going  down 
to  the  oflSce 
at  9  A.  M.? 


Opening  the  mail?  Doing  the  same 
old  things?  Following  the  old  routine? 
Sticking  to  the  old  solicitation?  Using 
old  market  facts,  but  not  witli  the 
same  old  "pep”,  and  expecting 
results  in  ’33.  It  can’t  be  done. 

I  am  available  to  publishers  on  a  per 
diem  basis  to  redefine  their  market  and 
create  a  new  advertising  solicitation  to 
take  advantage  of  1933— newspapers 
can  do  it  and  '33  can  prove  it. 

F.  PORTER  CARUTHERS 

419  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  “From  the  Idea  to  the  Sale” 
Correspondence  Invited 


Educational  Meeting  Outlines 
Careers — Ridder  a  Speaker 

An  educational  meeting  on  “Careers 
in  Printing  and  Publishing”  was  held 
Feb.  15  in  the  Auditorium  of  Public 
School  27,  New  York  City. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Printing 
Teachers  Guild  and  with  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  a  large  number  of  local  and 
national  bodies,  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  opportunities  for  young  people  in 
the  graphic  arts  industries  was  made. 

A  special  feature  was  the  showing  of 
the  moving  picture  “From  Trees  to 
Tribunes”  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

This  meeting  was  a  part  of  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  Educational  Week  instituted 
by  the  United  Typothetae  of  America 
throughout  the  country.  The  plan  has 
been  developed  in  New  York  by  J. 
Henry  Holloway,  principal  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Printing  and  president 
of  the  Printing  Teachers  Guild,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Howard  Davis,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Frederic  G.  Melcher, 
secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Book  Publishers,  John  Clyde  Oswald, 
managing  director  of  the  New  York 
Employing  Printers  Association,  L.  B. 
Siegfried,  editor  of  the  American 
Printer,  and  Harry  L.  Gage,  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  the  meeting 
was  an  address  by  JosejA  Ridder,  of 
Ridder  Brothers,  on  “Opportunities  in 
Newspaper  Making.”  Mr.  Gage  spoke 
on  “Printing  Education  in  New  York.” 


BANK  NAMED  RECEIVER 

The  Irving  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  was  appointed  receiver  for  the 
White  Plains  Daily  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  White  Plains  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press,  Feb.  13  by  Federal  Judge 
Henry  W.  (Goddard.  The  corporation’s 
assets  are  estimated  at  $100,000  and  its 
liabilities  at  $180,000. 


New  Group  Needed  to  Combat  Selfish 

Interests,  N.  Y.  Times  Man  Says 

The  organization  of  a  public  lobby 
to  counteract  “the  powerful  and  selfish 
lobbies  that  control  legislation”  was 
urged  by  Arthur  Krock,  head  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times,  in  an  address  on  the  Alumnae 
Day  program  of  Columbia  University. 

“Against  the  powerful  and  selfish  lob¬ 
bies  which  control  legislation  because 
they  are  organized,  each  community  and 
group  should  set  up  public  lobbies  as 
ruthless  as  they  are,”  Mr.  Krock  ad¬ 
vised.  “If  they  threaten  members  in 
Congress  in  the  name  of  extravagance 
why  should  not  public  groups  of  greater 
size,  threaten  them  in  the  name  of 
economy  ? 

“We  have  enough  commissions  and 
committees  already.  But  there  is  one 
more  which  would  be  worth  all  the 
others — a  non-partisan  group  of  indus¬ 
trial  leaders,  whose  names  are  known 
and  respected,  who  will  pledge  them¬ 
selves  for  a  year  to  watch  closely  what 
goes  on  in  Washington,  and  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  and  publicly  denounce  all  evidences 
of  political  sniping  and  legislative 
delay.” 

The  party  caucus  and  the  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate’s  rules,  Mr.  Krock 
added,  would  be  necessary  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  President  Roosevelt’s  policies. 

ADVERTISING  CONTROL  BILL 

Comprehensive  control  over  financial 
advertising  is  sought  in  a  bill  before 
the  Wisconsin  legislature  which  provides 
that  the  Wisconsin  public  service  com- 
missiim  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  ad¬ 
vertising  of  securities  offered  for  sale 
in  newspapers  and  other  mediums. 

NEWS  COMPANY  ROBBED 

Detectives  were  investigating  a  $4,000 
burglary  in  the  offices  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  News  Company,  47-49  Chrystie 
Street,  New  York,  Feb.  14.  A  janitor 
discovered  the  theft  when  he  entered 
the  second-floor  offices  to  clean  them. 


160,000 

horsepower 

is  furnished  by  the  rivers  on  Price  Brothers  proper¬ 
ties  for  the  making  of  newsprint . . .  The  Duke-Price 
power  plant  at  Isle  Maligne  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  100,000  horsepower  of  its  output  is 
used  by  Price  Brothers  Riverbend  mill  .  .  .  Huge 
resources  such  as  these  are  essential  to  dependabihty 
in  the  production  of  newsprint . . .  Price  Brothers  is 
a  mighty  name  in  newsprint,  because  every  phase 
of  production  is  strictly  under  the  control  of  the 
Company  .  .  .  This  assmes  uniformity  in  quality 
that  adds  sparkle  and  life  to  the  pages  of  your  news¬ 
paper  . . .  Please  write  for  further  details. 

Price  Brothers  Sales  Corporation 

New  York  Address  •  420  Lexington  Avenue 
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•UR  OVN  VOR!£> 

^or  Letters 


TALCOTT  POWELL’S  "Tattered 
Banners,’’  published  by  Harcourt, 


J.  Banners,’’  published  by  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.,  is  a  timely  book,  being 
issued  just  after  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  refused  to  make  any 
reduction  in  the  appropriation  for  care 
of  veterans. 

The  book  traces  the  history  of  vet¬ 
erans’  relief  from  Roman  days  down 
to  the  recent  rout  of  the  “Bonus 
Army’’  in  Washington,  and  includes  a 
summary  of  a  suppressed  government 
report  on  relief,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  but 
which  was  never  given  circulation. 

Of  the  report  Mr.  Powell  says: 

Why  the  Committee  on  Pensions 
allowed  the  report  to  be  suppressed  is 
obvious,  in  the  light  of  the  whole  atti¬ 
tude  of  Congress  toward  World  War 
veterans. 

The  report  temperately  sums  up  the 
future  problem  when  it  remarks : 

“Unwise  veterans’  relief  legislation 
when  once  enacted  is  very  difficult — in 
fact,  almost  impossible — to  repeal,  on 
account  of  the  political  pressure  of  self- 
interested  organised  minorities,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  great  a  financial  burden  it 
unfairly  places  on  the  taxpayers.” 

Mr.  Powell  records  the  fact  that  the 
per  capita  relief  of  veterans  (figures 
based  on  number  dead  and  wounded) 
in  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy  amounted,  in  1932,  to  $50 — in 
the  United  States,  to  $2,668;  that 
France’s  ex-soldier  bill  in  1932  was  just 
one-fourth  that  of  the  United  States 
despite  the  fact  that  its  casualties  were 
almost  6,000,000  men. 

Much  of  the  material  was  printed  in 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  in  a 
series  written  by  Mr.  Powell,  who  is 
World-Telegram  assistant  executive 
editor. 


Though  riding  into  view  on  the 
backwash  of  the  wave  of  publicity 


X  backwash  of  the  wave  of  publicity 
received  by  David  S.  Barry,  dismissed 
Senate  sergeant-at-arms,  "America  Go 
Bust,”  a  new  book  by  Representative 
Louis  Ludlow,  of  In^ana,  "the  only 
newspaper  correspondent  to  go  directly 
from  the  Press  Gallery  to  a  seat  in 
Congress,”  failed  to  reach  the  publicity 
heights  of  the  Barrj'  literary  efforts. 

Mr.  Ludlow’s  book  is  subtitled  “An 
Expose  of  the  Federal  Bureaucracy  and 
its  Wasteful  and  Evil  Tendencies,”  but 
appears  to  present  little  that  has  not 
been  already  spread  over  newspaper 
pages  by  other  competent  Washington 
observers. 

When  the  Ludlow  book  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  the  Barry  sensation,  carry¬ 
ing  as  it  did  some  more  or  less  un¬ 
complimentary  references  to  the  Senate, 
past  and  present,  it  was  freely  predicted 
in  Washington  “something  would  be 
done  about  it.”  The  something  is 
still  to  be  done,  probably  because  Mr, 
Ludlow  didn’t  resort  to  mud  slinging 
and  rock  throwing,  but  contented  him¬ 
self  with  pointing  a  not  too  well-aimed 
pea  shooter  at  the  world’s  most  delib¬ 
erative  body. 

Mr.  Ludlow  did  not  intimate  that 
members  of  either  house  of  Congress 
might  be  guilty  of  bribe  taking,  but 
seemed  alarmed  at  the  rise  of  the  “bloc 
system”  which,  he  says,  has  replaced 
the  old  time  rugged  individual  tied  up 
with  special  interests  and  “who  was 
often  guilty  of  conduct  highly  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  public  interests.” 

Popular  election  of  Senators  has 
brought  about  the  bloc  system,  Mr. 
Ludlow  says,  describing  that  system  as 
one  of  the  worst  evils  to  beset  ^e  legis¬ 
lative  branch  of  the  government. 

“The  Senator  no  longer  represents 
the  state  as  a  unit,  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  of  the  fathers,”  says  Mr. 
Lixllow.  “In  a  broad  way,  it  may  too 
often  be  said  truthfully  that  he  rep¬ 
resents  thoJe  blocs  of  voters  who  are 
most  proficient  in  the  political  sense, 
most  highly  organized  and  most  vocal.” 

Mr.  Ludlow  also  has  directed  some 
criticism  at  the  expense  of  official  fun¬ 


erals  of  deceased  members  of  Congress, 
padding  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
the  cost  of  free  medical  service  to  mem¬ 
bers,  and  other  picyaune  extravagances 
in  which  members  of  Congress  indulge. 
The  book  is  published  by  the  Stratford 
Company,  Boston  ($1.25). — G.  H.  M. 
*  *  « 

•*^'T^ESTED  Selling  Sentences,  or 
i  The  Language  of  the  Brain”  is 
the  title  of  a  new  book  by  Elmer 
Wheeler  who  has  been  a  sales  counselor 
for  various  newspapers.  We  just  can’t 
see  what  good  it  is  to  the  newspaper 
business  unless  some  enterprising  pub¬ 
lishers  might  wish  to  donate  a  few 
copies  to  their  department  store  adver¬ 
tisers  who  have  already  endorsed  it. 

We  find  in  Mr.  Wheeler’s  book,  that 
there  is  a  gadget  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  in  Baltimore,  that  can  tell 
what  sentences  to  use  to  take  the  fish 
hooks  out  of  a  Scotchman’s  pocket  and, 
also,  what  words  will  jell  the  will  to 
spend.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  only 
useful  thing  to  be  done  now  to  make 
selling  easier  and  certain  is  to  have  the 
General  Electric  Company  fix  up  its 
photo-electric  cells  used  in  the  opening 
and  closing  of  doors  without  the  aid  of 
the  human  hand  so  that  the  doors  will 
operate  only  when  the  customer  has 
money  in  her  pockets — handbag,  we 
should  say. 

The  first  page  opens  up  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  human  body  that  shows 
where  our  internals  are  located.  Ex¬ 
planatory  notes  at  the  side  tell  which 
one  of  a  person’s  “innards”  is  disturbed 
by  things  that  pass  into  the  body 
through  the  ear.  There  are  plates  show¬ 
ing  the  mental  response  to  various  sales 
talks. 

There  are  110  pages  of  “Tested  Sell¬ 
ing  Sentences”  classified  under  mer¬ 
chandise  and  service  captions.  We 
found  out  that  we  had  heard  practically 
all  of  them  for  the  last  25  years  and  we 
know  darned  well,  from  experience,  that 
a  lot  of  them  will  never  sell  any  mer¬ 
chandise.  Taking  them  by  and  large 
the  approved  selling  sentences  are  such 
that  we  doubt  if  they  will  carry  the 
weight  with  their  readers  and  their 
readers’  customers  that  the  gadget  says 
they  will. 

John  Murphy  Company.  Baltimore, 
publishes  the  book. — H.S.C. 


Although  denying  editorially  that 
.the  article  is  a  rebuttal  to  its 


U.  S.  Senate  as  well  as  several  Calvin 
Coolidge  anecdotes  by  the  recently- 
dismissed  David  S.  Barry,  holder  of  the 
position  until  last  week  when  his 
Senate-disturbing  thesis  appeared  in  the 
magazine. — R.  W.  J. 

«  *  * 

PITTS  SANBORN,  music  critic  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram,  is 
the  author  of  “Greek  Night,”  a  novel 
published  Feb.  10  by  the  Dial  Press.  It 
deals  with  sophisticated  life  in  New 
York  City. 

Another  New  York  novel  is  Rian 
James’  "Some  Call  It  Love”  recently 
published  by  Alfred  H.  King.  Mr. 
James  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle. 

Liveright,  Inc.,  has  announced  for 
March  publication  "The  American 

Diplomatic  Game”  by  Drew  Pearson, 
formerly  with  the  Baltimore  Sun  as  a 
Washington  correspondent 

*  V  * 

Glenn  DEGNER,  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  and  at  present  an  employe 
of  the  Westchester  Publications,  Inc., 
Ossining,  N.  Y.,  is  the  co-author  of 
“Minute  Epics  of  Flight,”  a  profusely 

illustrated  history  of  the  development 

of  aviation.  Lumen  Winter,  Degner’s 
associate,  is  the  illustrator. 


./Xthe  article  is  a  rebuttal  to  its 
Technocracy  articles  the  New  Outlook 
for  February  in  its  “Myths  of  the 
Machine”  purports  to  explode  12 
theories  regarding  displacement  of 
workers  by  automatic  machines  and 
automatic  factories.  It  is  written  by 
Harold  F.  Clark,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Economics,  Teachers  College. 
New  York  City,  whose  survey  work,  it 
is  explained,  has  been  carried  on 
“across  the  street”  from  Howard  Scott 
and  his  fellows. 

Immediately  following,  sharing  one 
page,  in  fact,  is  an  article  by  P.  B. 
Stovin.  economist  of  the  New  Jersey 
Bell  Telephone  Company  tending  to 
show  that  increased  leisure  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  salient  Technocracy 
points,  are  possible  without  the  radical 
changes  it  proposes.  In  the  editorial 
discussion  the  magazine  claims  priority 
in  presenting  a  definite  statement  of  the 
findings  and  claims  of  Technocrat  Scott 
but  voices  regret  that  his  pro<luction 
figures  have  not  been  those  of  the  “in¬ 
efficient  machine  of  the  depression  age” 
rather  than  those  of  the  “machine  of 
tomorrow.” 

J.  Frederick  Essary,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  .Sun, 
writes  “The  New  March  on  Washing¬ 
ton”  in  which  he  describes  the  horde  of 
job-hungry  Democrats  he  expects  to 
descend  on  Washington  next  month. 

The  issue  contains  a  description  of 
the  duties  of  sergeant-at-arms  of  the 


BOYS  and  GIRLS  CHARACTER 
BUILDER 


The  Deeds  of  Dan 


Weekly  Feature  Presenting  Daily 
Problems  of  Children.  Interesting 
Episodes,  Arousing  Diseussion  By 
Asking:  Children,  What  Would 
You  Do  If  You  Were  Dan? 


Awards  To  Be  Offered  For  Best 
Letters. 


Cultivate  Your  Future  Circulation. 


ALBERT  CRAWFORD  HURST 
FEATURES 


7948  Langley  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


MURDER  TRIAL  BROADCAST 

What  is  believed  to  have  been 
first  radio  broadcast  in  Ohio  of  a  first 
degree  murder  trial  took  place  in  Djj. 
ton  late  last  week  when  WSMK,  D»y! 
ton  station,  broadcast  final  days  of  sixfa 
a  trial  from  the  common  pleas  court 
room  of  Judge  Robert  C.  Pattersoa 
The  case  broadcast  was  that  of  Virti] 
Dackin  being  tried  for  the  first  degr# 
murder  of  A.  W.  Dare,  manager  of  a 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoe  store,  during  an  at¬ 
tempted  holdup.  The  three  Dayton  dai¬ 
lies,  the  News  and  Herald  and  Jound 
which  featured  trial  stories  ail  duriot 
its  progress,  the  News  and  Herald, 
afternoon,  running  extras  on  the  man¬ 
slaughter  verdict,  made  no  comment « 
the  radio  station’s  action.  The  broad¬ 
cast  had  no  effect  on  street  sales. 


tST  I 


N.  Y.  LIBRARIANS  ORGANIZING 


Newspaper  Workers  to  Form  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Special  Libraries  Assn. 

A  score  of  librarians  from  New  York 
newspapers  attended  a  luncheon  at  the 
New  York  Times  last  week  at  the 
call  of  Joseph  F.  Kwapil,  librarian  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  head 
of  the  Newspai^r  Group  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association,  to  consider  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  New  York  chapter  of  the 
group.  A  second  meeting  is  to  be  held 
Feb.  23  at  dinner  at  the  Town  Hall, 
New  York,  when  it  is  expected  that  a 
permanent  organization  will  be  form^. 
At  that  time  a  speaker  will  be  Miss 
Mary  Louise  Alexander,  president  of 
the  Special  Libraries  Association  and 
librarian  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency. 

Mr.  Kwapil  will  also  attend  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  newspaper  librarians  at  Chicago 
March  18  to  plan  a  chapter  there.  An 
attempt  to  organize  a  chapter  in  Boston 
may  be  made  later.  The  only  active 
chapter  thus  far  is  the  one  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Mr.  Kwapil  said. 


RULES  ON  LEGAL  PUBLICATION 

In  answer  to  inquiries  made  by  tht 
Illinois  Press  Association  as  to  how  lon^ 
a  publication  may  be  suspended  befort 
it  loses  its  legal  publication  standiw 
Otto  Kemer,  attorney  general  for 
Illinois,  replied  as  follows :  “That 
whenever  it  is  required  by  law  that  any 
legal  notice  or  publication  shall  be  pnb. 
lished  in  a  newspaper  in  this  state,  h  : 
shall  be  held  to  mean  a  newspaper  that  * 
has  been  regularly  published  for  at  least  ' 
six  months  prior  to  the  first  publication 
of  said  notice,  or  a  merged  or  consdi- 
dated  newspaper  formed  by  the  merger 
or  consolidation  of  two  or  more  news¬ 
papers,  one  of  which  has  been  regularly 
published  for  at  least  six  months  prior 
to  the  first  publication  of  the  notice' 


CHAMPION  ESTATE  $100,000 

F.  Roy  Champion,  publisher  of 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  y/hott 
body  was  found  Jan.  24  in  a  well  on 
his  farm,  left  an  estate  estimated  a 
close  to  $100,000.  He  made  his  will  10 
days  before  his  death.  Mr.  Champion 
left  his  widow,  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Cham¬ 
pion,  15-20ths  of  the  estate. 


First  Again 

ON  TOE  COAST 

For  1932 


GRANTED  POWER  INCREASE 

The  Federal  Radio  Commission  at 
Washington  has  granted  permission  to 
Radio  Station  WTAG,  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Gazette,  to  increase  its  day 
power  from  250  to  500  watts. 


FRANKLIN  ESTATE  $16,291 

George  W.  Franklin,  veteran  political 
reporter  of  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times,  who 
di^  Aug.  31,  last,  left  a  net  estate  of 
$16,291.76  The  entire  estate  was  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  widow,  Mrs.  Bessie 
Wright  Franklin. 


FIRST  in  volume  of 
editorial  matter  —  in 
national  advertising — in 
local  display  advertising 
—  in  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 


Los  Angeles  Times 


This  Is  Brand  Ne\v 


The 

STANDARD  ADVERTISING 
REGISTER 


Arranged  by 

PRODUCT  GROUPING 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 


You  Can  Have  Your  Choice 


This  highly  regarded  aid  to  adT•^ 
Using  solicitation  is  at  your 
Service. 


CONSULT  OUB  NEABB8T  OITICB 


National  Reiser  PublithinfCe.  ^ 


EASTERN  OFFICES 
85S  Broadway,  New  York 
7  Water  SL,  Boston 


WESTESIN  OFFICES 
140  So.  Dearborn  SL,  Chicago 
236  Montgomery  SL,  San  Franaac* 
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PATRICK  SULLIVAN 

“Palis  The  Cat"  CmrtoonUt  Di««  in 
York — Wa*  45  Years  Old 

Patrick  Sullivan,  cartoonist,  who 
created  "Felix  the  Cat,”  well-known 
to  followers  of  newspaper  comic  strips 
and  animated  screen  comedies  here  and 
abroad,  died  Feb.  15  of  pneumonia  in 
,hc  Sherman  Square  Hospital,  New 
York,  where  he  had  been  a  patient 
for  a  week.  He  was  bom  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  45  years  ago  and  made  his 
home  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  New 
York. 

Before  he  made  his  great  success 
with  “Felix,”  Mr.  Sullivan  had  drawn 
for  the  McOure  Syndicate  “Sambo 
Johnsin,”  “Old  Pop  Perkins,”  “Johnny 
Bostonbeans”  and  “Obliging  Oliver.” 
He  first  drew  “Felix”  as  an  animated 
cartoon  for  the  Famous  Players  Cor¬ 
poration.  Later  it  appeared  through 
the  King  Features  Syndicate  in  Ameri¬ 
can  and  European  newspapers  and  in 

Early  in  his  career  Mr.  Sullivan  had 
sung  and  danced  in  London  music  halls, 
had  been  a  motion  picture  exhibitor  in 
England  and  had  boxed  as  a  lightweight 
in  this  country. _ 

EDWARD  PAUL  DUFFY 

Veteran  Ship  News  Reporter  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  Dies 

Edward  Paul  Duffy,  veteran  ship 
news  reporter  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
and  for  50  years  known  in  shipping  and 
newspaper  circles  as  “Admiral”  Duffy, 
died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Messier,  in  Baltimore  Feb.  13, 
his  78th  birthday  anniversary. 

Bom  in  Baltimore  on  Feb.  13,  1855, 
he  was  one  of  the  oldest  reporters  in 
this  country  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
At  the  age  of  76  he  completed  half  a 
century  of  work  with  the  Sun.  His 
service  dated  from  the  days  of  Arunah 
S.  A^ll,  who  founded  the  paper  in  1837. 

Before  he  was  15  years  old  he  shipped 
before  the  mast  on  a  bark,  and  later 
went  into  the  navy.  After  several  years 
on  land  he  went  back  into  the  navy, 
sening  on  the  Constellation  and  the 
Trenton. 

He  originated  the  Sun’s  marine  news 
section.  He  also  started  a  ship  news¬ 
paper  while  a  member  of  the  crew  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  Trenton. 

TABLET  FOR  KOHLSAAT 

Memory  of  Chicago  Publieher  Hon¬ 
ored  In  Washington  Cathedral 

The  memory  of  Herman  Henry 
Kohlsaat,  Chicago  journalist  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  perpetuated  in  a  bronze  tablet 
unveiled  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  4 
in  the  National  Cathedral  on  Mount 
St  Albans.  The  tablet  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Kohlsaat’s  family,  represented 
at  the  unveiling  ceremony  by  his 
daughters,  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  of 
Chicago  and  Mrs.  Roger  B.  Shepard 
of  St  Paul,  and  their  husbands. 

Mr.  Kohlsaat  died  in  Washington, 
Oct.  17,  1924,  while  the  guest  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover,  then  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  his  ashes  were  placed  in  the 
crypt  of  the  cathedral.  He  was  71  years 
old. 

ROY  R.  BLACK 

Roy  R.  Black,  56,  western  manager 
and  vice-president  of  E.  Katz  Special 
Advertising  Agency,  Chicago,  died  Feb. 
10  at  his  home  after  a  short  illness. 
He  had  been  with  the  Katz  agency  for 
^  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Newspaper  Representatives’  Association 
m  Chicago  agency  credit  committee. 
Mr.  Black  was  bom  in  Topeka,  Kan., 
and  as  a  young  man  was  engaged  in 
.  ^es  work  for  the  Western  Bank  Note 
'  Company,  Chicago,  before  joining  the 
'  agency.  The  funeral  was  held  in 
Pljcago  Feb.  12  with  burial  at  Rock¬ 
ford.  Ill.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  one  son. 

JAMES  HICKEY 

r  James  Hickey,  44,  for  five  years 
I  ![**^*f**l  '^•fh  Montreal  Herald  and 
I  previously  a  reporter  on  Chicago  news- 
I  papers,  dies  Feb.  12  in  Montreal. 


Obituary 

Re.  PATTERSON,  52,  well-known 
•  editor  and  publisher  of  the  fV ash- 
bum  (Ill.)  Leader  for  25  years,  died 
Feb.  6  following  a  short  illness.  He 
was  with  the  Rand-McNally  map  print¬ 
ing  offices  in  Chicago  in  1898  and  later 
moved  to  Peoria  and  spent  several  years 
in  a  job  shop. 

Alvin  Z.  Washburn,  veteran  tele¬ 
graph  operator  and  newspaperman  died 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  recently.  Mr.  Wash¬ 
burn  was  United  Press  operator  in  the 
Seattle  bureau  for  many  years  and  later 
became  sports  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Union-Record.  During  the  last  few 
years  he  had  been  doing  publicity  work. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 

James  Herbert  McCoy,  75,  father  of 
George  W.  McCoy,  state  news  editor 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times, 
died  at  his  home  in  Asheville,  Feb.  11. 

Clark  M.  Young,  81,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hesperia  (Mich.)  News,  died 
recently  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

James  J.  Delaney,  40,  for  nearly  20 
years  a  sports  writer  associated  with  the 
old  Milwaukee  Free  Press,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  and  the  Milwaukee 
IVisconsin  News,  died  recently  of  a 
heart  ailment  while  en  route  to  his  home 
in  Shorewood,  a  Milwaukee  subiu-b. 
Since  leaving  newspaper  work  a  few 
months  ago,  he  had  engaged  in  pub¬ 
licity.  He  also  was  a  writer  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  verse  and  other  poems.  His 
wife  and  three  children  survive. 

H.  Steward  Miller,  77,  formerly  on 
the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  died  Feb.  6  in  the  Dixon 
sanitorium  in  that  city.  He  retired  in 
1930. 

Mrs.  John  Wheeler,  106,  widow  of 
California’s  pioneer  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  died  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal., 
Feb.  7.  Her  husband  established  in  1853 
the  Californian,  first  newspaper  in 
southern  California,  and  became  Sts 
editor-in-chief.  Among  its  contributors 
in  the  early  days  were  Bret  Harte, 
Joaquin  Miller  and  Ina  Coolbrith.  Mrs. 
Wheeler  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
but  had  been  in  California  since  1851. 

S.  Earl  Collins,  53,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Community 
Builder,  a  weekly,  was  found  dead  in 
his  room  Feb.  10. 

Thomas  C.  Pearse,  70,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  old  Toledo  Bee  and  for 
the  last  15  years  a  deputy  in  the  county 
treasurer’s  office,  died  Feb.  12  in  his 
home  in  Toledo. 

Jacob  A.  Klein,  74,  an  employe  of 
the  Toledo  Blade  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  last  19  years,  fell  dead  of 
heart  disease  last  week  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  his  home  upon  returning  from 
work. 

Harry  K.  Pearsons,  of  the  Boston 
American  staff,  died  last  week  in 
Boston. 

Leon  M.  Obendorfer,  51,  for  20 
years  an  advertising  salesman  for  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  was  found 
dead  on  the  floor  of  his  garage  beside 
his  car  whose  engine  had  stopped  run¬ 
ning  although  the  ignition  was  still 
turned  on.  He  left  a  note  addressed  to 
his  wife. 

Eugene  P.  Heath,  former  Sunday 
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editor  of  the  old  Baltimore  Herald,  and 
for  many  years  a  playwright  and  su¬ 
pervisor  for  Paramoimt  Pictures,  and 
the  author  of  the  American  book  of 
“Sari,”  a  Viennese  operetta,  died  in 
Hollywood,  Cal.,  Feb.  10. 

Mrs.  James  P.  Powers,  34,  wife  of  a 
former  political  reporter  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  died  in  Detroit  Feb.  10. 

James  Hickey,  44,  formerly  on  the 
Chicago  Tribune  staff,  died  in  a  hospital 
in  Montreal  Feb.  13. 

Samuel  Calderwood,  73,  known  as 
the  father  of  the  six-day  union  rale  for 
stereotypers  and  electrotypers  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  many  years  a 
union  organizer,  died  at  a  hospital  in 
Youngstown,  O.,  Feb.  11.  At  one  pe¬ 
riod  in  his  career  he  studied  law  and 
passed  the  Missouri  bar  examination. 

Elias  W.  Whitmore,  65,  a  com¬ 
positor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  died  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Feb.  12. 
He  had  been  a  T ribune  compositor  since 
1899  and  previously  had  been  with  the 
Herald  and  Morning  Telegraph. 

Mrs.  j.  L.  Holbrook,  65,  newspaper 
woman  and  writer,  died  in  Chicago  Feb. 
12.  Her  last  newspaper  connection  was 
with  the  Chicago  Evening  Post.  She 
had  contributed  to  newspapers  and  syn¬ 
dicates,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
books  on  etiquette  and  cookery. 

Robert  C.  McLean,  78,  editor  of  the 
Inland  Architect  from  1883  to  1905, 
editor  of  the  Western  Architect  until 
1929,  and  an  eminent  architect,  died  at 
his  home  near  Pittsburgh,  Feb.  10. 

Louis  T.  Stoneburn^  75,  retired 
editor  and  widely  known  in  Shenando^ 
County,  Va.,  died  Feb.  8  at  his  home  in 
Edinburg,  Va.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  editor  of  the  Edinburg  Sentinel, 
a  weekly,  which  he  sold  to  E.  E.  Keister, 
owner  of  the  Woodstock  Times. 

Charles  T.  Hayes,  night  press  room 
foreman,  Boston  Globe  was  struck  by 
an  automobile  while  on  his  way  to  work 
Feb.  9,  and  fatally  injured.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Daniel  L.  Hart,  mayor  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  widely  known  newspaper¬ 
man,  dramatist  and  orator,  died  Feb.  1 
at  Mercy  hospital,  Wilkes-Barre,  after 
two  operations  and  12  blood  trans¬ 
fusions  had  failed  to  save  him.  Mr. 
Hart,  who  was  serving  his  fourth  term 
as  mayor  was  born  in  Wilkes-Barre  in 
1866  and  at  19  was  publisher  of  the 
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Merry  World,  a  weekly  and  later  of  an 
illustrated  paper.  Pen  and  Pencil.  Later 
he  was  a  member  of  the  news  staffs  of 
the  old  Wilkes-Barre  Leader  and  News 
Dealer.  He  afterwards  beoune  a 
dramatist,  his  biggest  success  being 
“The  Parish  Priest”  in  which  the  late 
Dan  Sully  starred  for  years. 

WILUAM  S.  A^IR 

William  Sterrett  Adair,  78,  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News  for  31  years  and 
widely  known  for  his  authorship  of 
weekly  sketches  of  pioneers  who  built 
Texas,  died  Feb.  13  at  his  home  in 
Dallas.  Though  he  had  been  ill  more 
than  a  week  his  death  was  unexpected 
and  came  as  a  shock  to  his  associates. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  the  late  Col. 
William  Greene  Sterrett,  widely  known 
mlitical  and  editorial  writer  for  the 
News,  and  bore  his  family  name. 


PROGRESS 

in  any  field 
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WISCONSIN  EDITORS 
ELECT  SANDERSON 

LegUIation  Reducing  Legal  Adyer- 
tUiag  Opposed  at  Annual 
Convention  in  Madison 
— Columnists  Speak 


(Special  to  KorroR  &  Publisher) 

Madison,  Wis.,  Fdj.  13 — Plans  to 
oppose  legislation  aimed  at  reducing 
legal  advertising  were  taken  up  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  at  their  80th  annual  meeting  at 
the  Park  Hotel  here  Feb.  9-10. 

A  bill  giving  county  treasurers  in 
Wisconsin  discretionary  power  in  pub¬ 
lication  of  delinquent  tax  notices,  which 
has  been  engrossed  in  the  assembly, 
was  scored  by  publishers  attending  the 
meeting.  It  provides  that  treasurers 
may  post  notices  in  conspicuous  places, 
rather  than  publishing  tiiem  in  news¬ 
papers. 

John  L.  Meyer,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
in  addressing  the  convention,  presented 
arguments  in  support  of  the  present 
newspaper  advertising  structure.  A 
round-table  discussion  of  printing  costs, 
departmental  round-tables,  and  an 
address  by  Harry  B.  Rutledge,  Chicago, 
director  of  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  “Newspaper  Stability,”  were 
features  of  the  program. 

Columnists  for  Madison  dailies  were 
featured  at  the  banquet  which  con¬ 
cluded  the  sessions  Feb.  10.  They  in¬ 
cluded  William  T.  Evjue,  president  and 
editor.  Daily  Capital  Times;  Ernest  L. 
Meyer,  of  the  same  paper,  who  conducts 
the  column,  “Making  Light  of  the 
Times”;  A.  M.  Brayton,  publisher,  IVis- 
coHsin  State  Journal,  and  Betty  Cass 
and  “Roundy”  Coughlin,  also  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal;  Coach  C.  W. 
Spears,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
who  writes  a  syndicated  column;  and 
Richard  Davis  and  John  R.  Wolf,  col¬ 
umnists  of  the  MUvoaukee  Journal. 
President  Glenn  Frank  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  was  toastmaster. 

Officers  elected  for  1933  are:  H.  J. 
Sanderson,  publisher.  Door  County 
Advocate,  Sturgeon  Bay,  president ; 
A.  A.  Washburn,  Clintonville  Dairyman 
Gasette,  first  vice-president;  Frank  E. 
Andrews,  Bloomer  Advance,  second 
vice-president ;  and  Russell  Kessler, 
Dodgcville  Chronicle,  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  George  W.  Greene,  of  the 
IFaupun  Le^er-News,  was  re-elected 
secretary  treasurer ;  and  Gordon  Crump, 
Cambridge,  was  re-elected  director-at- 
large.  Bruce  McCoy  is  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  association.  W.  H.  Con¬ 
rad.  Medford,  retiring  president,  be¬ 
comes  a  member  of  the  board. 


PAPER  MAKES  OWN  CENSUS 

Clarluyille  (Tex.)  Times  Completes 
Study  for  Home-Owning  Campaign 

The  Clarksville  (Tex.)  Times,  semi¬ 
weekly,  has  completed  a  census  of  its 
town  at  its  own  expense,  employing  a 
man  who  had  taken  the  federal  census 
twice  and  the  local  scholastic  census 
se\’eral  years. 

“We  wanted  complete  information 
concerning  our  field  for  advertisers  and 
prospective  advertisers,”  explained  S.  B. 
Fryar,  publisher,  “and  we  wanted  addi¬ 
tional  information  to  be  used  in  a  home- 
ownership  campaign.  We  know  of  no 
campaign  promising  more  for  our  in¬ 
dividual  community  at  this  time  while 
real  estate  prices  are  low,  than  a  plan 
to  encourage  more  people  to  become 
home-owners.  Our  percentage  here  is 
more  than  50  per  cent  for  teth  white 
and  colored  residents.” 

The  census  was  made  available  to  the 
public  at  the  Times  office. 


MAINE  PAPER  WANTS  RADIO 

The  Portland  Maine  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Portland,  has  filed  application 
with  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  for 
authority  to  build  a  new  station  to  use 
1340  Idlocycles,  with  500  watts  power, 
unlimited  hours.  The  transmitter  is  to 
be  located  at  Falmouth.  The  commis¬ 
sion  has  taken  the  application  under 
advisement.  This  company  publishes 
the  Portland  Press-Herald,  Express, 
and  Sunday  Telegram. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


EUROPEAN  NEWSPRINT  PRICES 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Referring 
to  your  article  in  the  issue  of  Feb.  11, 
“Newsprint  Price  Stability  in  Doubt,” 
there  are  some  statements  concerning 
the  prices  of  European  newsprint  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  rather  misleading. 

A  statement  is  made  that  Scandina¬ 
vian  newsprint  is  being  offered  at  a 
price  as  low  as  $28.00  per  ton  laid  down 
in_  New  York.  This  information  is 
evidently  based  on  the  publicity  given 
the  Montreal  Dispatch  statement,  dated 
February  3,  to  this  effect,  but  which  I 
believe  has  subs^uently  been  corrected. 

As  the  exclusive  sales  agents  in  the 
United  States  of  the  Finnish  Papermill 
Association,  representing  all  concerns 
in  Finland  manufacturing  newsprint, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  we  are  nat¬ 
urally  very  much  concerned  about  the 
information  given  as  to  the  large  im¬ 
ports  of  Finnish  newsprint  into  this 
market  last  year  at  a  price  averaging 
slightly  over  $26  per  ton.  At  no  time 
have  we  made,  nor  contemplated  making, 
quotations  as  low  as  that  mentioned, 
which  price  is  far  below  the  limit  we  are 
delivering  at  and  quoting  today. 

_  Since  no  point  of  delivery  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  price  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  the  reader  would  natu¬ 
rally  get  the  impression  that  the  price 
stated  was  the  price  laid  down  in  New 
York,  or  possibly  some  other  port  in 
the  United  States,  as  all  the  other  prices 
referred  to  in  your  article  are  delivered 
prices. 

Let  us  further  comment  on  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  this  statement  by  informing 
you  that  if  we  were  to  deduct  the 
freight,  insurance  and  other  carrying 


charges  from  our  sales  price  of  Fin¬ 
nish  newsprint  paper,  the  net  price  laid 
down  at  the  mill  in  Finland  would  be 
considerably  higher  than  the  price  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  above  mentioned  statement  in 
the  article  complained  of  is  unjust  and  a 
source  of  considerable  embarrassment 
to  us,  and  we  should  appreciate  your 
making  a  public  correction. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Francis  Strub, 
Vice-President 
The  Jay  Madden  Corp. 

Note  :  A  dispatch  from  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  Washington  correspondent, 
quoting  a  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  announcement,  was  author¬ 
ity  for  the  statement  that  the  average 
price  for  Finnish  newsprint  last  year  was 
“slightly  over  )26  a  ton.’’  The  dispatch 
indicated  that  this  was  the  average 
price  for  the  world  sales  of  the  Finnish 
roduct,  and  not  just  for  the  United 
tates.  Mr.  Strub  misread  our  report. 
After  Great  Britain,  the  United  States 
is  Finland’s  best  customer  for  news¬ 
print. — Editor. 

A  LINAGE  GAIN 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  On  page 
28  of  your  January  21,  1933,  issue,  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  first  column  is 
given  the  linage  of  newspapers  in  San 
Francisco.  The  first  line  shows  the 
morning  San  Francisco  Chronicle  as 
having  carried  614,789  lines  in  1932, 
and  500,962  lines  in  1931,  but  a  loss  is 
indicated  as  656,297,  whereas  the  Chron¬ 
icle  actually  gained  113,827  lines. 

This  may  seem  somewhat  late  to  call 
this  to  your  attention,  and  you  will 
perhaps  say  the  error  is  obvious.  We 
find,  however,  that  it  is  quite  a  habit 
of  advertising  men  and  newspapermen 
to  run  down  the  column  of  losses  and 
gains  rather  than  to  stop  and  figure  each 
individual  item.  In  other  words,  there 
probably  are  some  agency  men  and  ad¬ 


vertisers  at  least  who  think  the  Chron-  L 
icle  actually  lost  656,297  lines  in  > 
November  in  its  daily  issue,  whereas  h 
had  a  gain  of  113,8^  lines,  and  inci¬ 
dentally,  was  the  only  newspaper  in 
San  Francisco  to  show  a  gain. 

Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Ca 
Chicago,  Ill.  W.  W.  Ross 


OLD  TIMERS’  CLUB  FORMED 

Charles  A.  Otis,  one-time  owner  of 
the  Cleveland  News  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the,  “Old  Timers’  Club,”  com¬ 
posed  of  former  Cleveland  newspaper 
boys,  at  the  organization  luncheon  b 
the  Mid-Day  Club  recently.  Other  ■ 
officers  are:  Hugh  O’Neil,  Sr.,  first 
vice-president;  Safety  Director  Fraii 
Merrick,  second  vice-president ;  Jacob  r 
Mintz,  treasurer;  Charles  Klein,  secr^  1 
tary,  and  Chief  of  Police  George  J. ' 
Matowitz,  sergeant-at-arms.  Many  of 
the  club’s  members  are  well-known 
business  and  professional  men  in  Ciev^ 
land.  C.  F.  McCahill,  vice-president 
and  business  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
News  presided  at  the  organization 
meeting. 


SOURCES  ADDRESSES  CLASS 

Albert  R.  Bourges,  president  of ; 
Bourges  Service,  Inc.,  gave  an  address  i 
Feb.  9  at  the  School  for  Printers’  ^ 
Apprentices,  New  York  City.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  the  use  of  shading  sheets  in  the 
graphic  arts.  The  class  was  composed 
of  more  than  200  persons. 


WEEKLY  BROADCASTING 

The  JVayne  (Neb.)  //ern/d,  a  weekly, 
has  completed  arrangements  for  board- 
casting  from  8 :30  to  9  ;30  a.m.  daily  1^ 
remote  control  from  Station  WJAG, 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Norftli 
(Neb.)  Daily  News,  starting  Feb.  11 


03  Supplies  and  Equipment 


V  The  'I 

GOSS  Giant 


The  20”  diameter  cylinder  of  the 
Goss  Giant  Dry  Matrix  Rolling 
Machine  completely  eliminates  slip¬ 
ping  and  distortion  of  mats.  The 
Goss  "Giant”  offers  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  direct  pressure  machines 
at  half  the  investment,  low  operating 
costs,  and  no  damage  to  type.  With 
the  patented  Goss  Stretching  Roller 
it  rolls  single  or  double  page  size 
absolutely  nat.  It  moulds  mats  at 
high  spe^  with  a  power  consump¬ 
tion  or  only  2  h.p.  The  Goss  Giant 
is  designed  to  meet  the  extreme 
demands  of  almost  continuous  oper¬ 
ation  in  metropolitan  newspaper 
plants.  Write  today  for  full  in¬ 
formation. 

THE  GOSS  ^PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1S36  South  Paulina  Straat 
^  CHICAGO  A 

New  Tork  Sin  VTindK* 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  O). 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabU  AdSroM  NENSCO— Wereostor 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH 

New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Registering  Rack 


WITH  this  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  positively  set  to  design,  for  close  register. 
Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  will  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 

IRVING  TRUST  COMPANY,  RECEIVER  IN  EQUITY  FOR 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  18,  1933 
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COAST  FIRM  ADOPTS 
$400,000  BUDGET 


{^^^•paper*  Will  Get  75%  of  Pacific 
Gat  A  Electric  Company’* 
Bigge*t  AdvertUing 
Appropriation 


ffoecial  to  EUsitor  &  Publisher) 

San  Francisco.  Feb.  13-The  $400.- 
000  advertising  budget  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  for  1933 
represents  a  substantial  increase  over 
last  year.  Approximately  75  per  cent 
of  this  annual  appropriation  will  be 
spent  for  newspaper  advertising.  Sched- 
uIm  will  be  planned  to  provide  for  a 
continuity  of  advertising,  copy  appear¬ 
ing  at  least  once  a  week  in  each  of  the 
2®  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  company’s  territory.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  it  is  expected  that  325.380  column 
inches  will  be  used  during  the  year. 

“We  are  going  into  this  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  building  program  with  a  well- 
seasoned  and  well-organized  sales  force, 
supported  by  the  most  intensive  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  the  history  of  the 
company.”  declared  J.  Charles  Jordon, 
assistant  publicity  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  in  a  statement  announcing  the 
udlity’s  promotion  program  for  1933. 
“It  is  evident  from  the  success  of  1932 
dealer-utility  activities,  including  the 
automatic  gas  water  heater,  electric 
range  and  water  heater  and  electric 
refrigeration  campaigns,  all  of  which 
resulted  in  unprecedented  success,  that 
buying  power  is  available,  but  in  these 
days  it  needs  extra  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  effort  for  stimulation.” 

Among  the  major  campaigns  during 
1933  will  be  those  specially  designed  for 
the  promotion  and  sale  of  automatic 
gas  water  heaters,  electric  ranges  and 
water  heaters,  domestic  lighting,  elec¬ 
tric  auxiliary  heating  and  gas  house 
heating.  The  entire  program  has  been 
designed  to  stimulate  the  expansion  of 
dealer  sales  and  dealers  will  be  invited 
to  participate  in  all  campaigns  through 
the  use  of  tie-in  advertising.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  copy  will  carry  the 
line  “See  Local  Dealer  or  P.  G.  &  E.” 

Provision  is  being  made  for  adver¬ 
tising  to  tie  in  with  the  national  electric 
refrigeration  and  range  campaigns.  In 
addition  the  company  will  sponsor  news¬ 
paper  cooking  schools. 


.  LAUNDRIES  TO  ADVERTISE 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Feb.  14— Plans  for  a  three- 
way  advertising  and  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  part  of  Chicago  Laundry 
Owners  Association,  representing  203 
laundry  plants  in  the  Chicago  area, 
were  announced  this  week.  It  consists 
of  an  institutional  campaign  in  local 
papers,  a  merchandising  school  for 
laundry  drivers  and  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  for  customers.  The  association 
plans  to  sell  the  advantages  of  sending 
laundry  work  to  local  plants  and  also  to 
show  the  place  of  a  properly-managed 
trade  association  in  the  present  state 
of  business.  The  newspaper  campaign 
will  start  late  in  March  and  will  in¬ 
clude  full-page  copy.  Elisabeth  Mary 
Shoemaker  prepared  the  series. 


"MEFO”  ADDRESSES  SOLONS 

M.  E.  Foster,  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press,  in  an  address  before  the 
state  house  of  representatives  at  Austin 
ricently,  urged  that  the  legislators  re- 
®Mnber  the  creditor  as  well  as  the 
wbtor  in  relief  measures.  “Give  some 
incentive  to  growth  for  the  man  who 
wants  to  do  things,”  he  said.  Mr. 
roster  was  in  Austin  two  days,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  house  proceedings.  He  was 
«lced  to  address  the  house  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion. 


WUIS  J.  HOFFMANN  HONORED 

Louis  J.  Hoffmann,  circulation  man¬ 
ner  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star  and 
was  recently  awarded  the  Silver 
a  United  States  decoration  created 
ty  ujngress,  which  ranks  next  to  the 
Uistuiguished  Service  Cross,  and  is 
awrded  only  to  men  cited  by  general 
•wadquarters  for  gallantry  in  action. 


PREMIER  HANDLING  PABST 

The  advertising  of  Pabst  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Milwaukee,  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  Premier  Malt  Sales  Company, 
Chicago.  Details  of  how  the  various 
Pabst  products  will  be  combined  or 
handled  separately  by  Premier  company 
have  not  yet  been  determined.  Matte- 
son-Fogarty- Jordan,  Chicago  agency, 
will  place  both  accounts. 

CLERISSE  VISITS  CANADA 

Henry  Clerisse,  editor  of  L’lntrang- 
sigeant,  Paris,  and  celebrated  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  is  on  his  way  to  Churchill 
on  Hudson  Bay,  Canada,  where  he  will 
write  a  series  of  articles  on  fur  trapping 
in  Canada,  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police,  the  National  Parks  of  Canada 
and  the  Canadian  winter  sports. _ 


PURSUED  BALLOON;  SUES 

A  damage  suit  for  $21,426,.67  has 
been  filed  against  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  by  James  Mancuso  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  seeks  $10,000  for  asserted  loss  of 
business  on  his  vegetable  peddling  route 
and  $11,426.67  for  alleged  personal  in¬ 
juries  sustained  in  a  fall  while  pursuing 
a  small  advertising  balloon  released  by 
the  company.  The  firm  released  100 
balloons  on  Sept.  23,  1932,  after  adver¬ 
tising  the  stunt  in  newspapers. 


F.  B.  HILL  RESIGNS 

Francis  B.  Hill  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Evening  News  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  Maurice  C.  Gross,  of  the  advertising 
staff. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

.  SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Time*  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CL-ASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charted  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Broker* 


Eight  Weeklies,  One  Plant,  central  New 
York;  well  establisbed;  earning  dividends; 
price  low;  terms  easy.  Weeklies,  job  plants. 
New  England,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 
J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Len  W.  Feighner,  Newspaper  Broker.  Dailies 
and  weeklies  all  sections.  Many  exceptional 
bargains.  Confldential,  reliable,  capable  serv¬ 
ice.  Pythian  Building,  Nashville,  Michigan. 


Advertising  Manager — Solicitor  with  12  years’ 
experience— Any  location.  Interested  in  oppor¬ 
tunity,  not  salary.  Now  employed.  Excellent 
references.  D-790.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Situation*  Wanted 


Advertising  Man,  age  32,  desires  sales  posi¬ 
tion  on  display  staff,  4  years  business  offlee; 
4  years  display,  local  and  national.  Married. 
Available  Feb.  IS.  D-785,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman — 13  years’  experience 
In  selling  classified,  local  display  and  national 
advertising  for  metropolitan  dailies  In  Chi¬ 
cago.  Very  best  references.  Would  like 
smaller  city  newspaper  in  middle  west.  Can 
make  Investment  if  necessary.  Age  35,  mar¬ 
ried.  D-76!»,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager,  salesman,  seeks  new 
connection  account  merger.  Unusual  ability, 
copy  and  layouts;  thorough  knowledge  local 
and  national  accounts;  merchandising;  spe¬ 
cials;  creative:  constructive.  Splendid  record 
under  most  adverse  conditions.  Small  and 
large  city  experience.  D-805,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Man,  solicitor  and  copywriter;  de¬ 
partment  store  and  newspaper  experience; 
knows  present  day  merchandising  problems; 
Eastern  town  of  30,000  to  100,000  preferred. 
Salary  sei-ondary  if  real  opportunity  exists. 
D-800,  Editor  A  ^bllsher. 


Advertising — A  woman  who  was  in  charge  of 
advertising  department  of  large  proprietary 
medicine  concern,  having  work^  her  way  op 
from  clerkship,  private  secretaryship,  space 
buyer,  etc.,  seeks  position  In  any  branch  of 
advertising  sgency  or  advertising  department 
of  manufacturer,  lligbest  references.  D-795, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  ’’better  times.”  Hnd- 
son  De  Priest  A  Associates,  world’s  record 
circulation  builders,  246  5th  Are.,  N.  T.  0. 


No  ’’forced  oiroulation,”  no  premiums,  no  cot 
prices,  no  bargain  offers,  no  inducements  of 
sny  type  to  the  snbecrlber.  Every  subscription 
secured  in  a  PARTLOWB  PLAN  campaign  is 
sold  to  the  subscriber  through  unusual  sales¬ 
men  and  saleswomen,  strictly  upon  the  merits 
of  the  publication.  Charles  Psrtlowa  added 
circulation  Is  clean  circulation.  Charles  Part- 
lowe  Company — OIrcolatlon  SpecialisU  for 
over  23  years — Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Newspaper  For  Sale 


Assistant  Publisher  or  business  manager. 
Thoroughly  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of 
newspaper  making.  On  the  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier;  solicited  subscriptions,  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  advertising;  collected  news¬ 
dealer,  petty  and  display  accounts;  then  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager,  assistant  treasurer 
and  finally  general  manager  and  treasurer. 
Resigned  to  become  publisher,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (N.  J.)  Star,  winner  of  the  1931  N.E.A. 
trophy  for  the  “Best  Weekly.”  My  beat 
.vears  are  immediately  ahead.  Will  start  at 
$2,!>00,  provided  It  is  the  right  opportunity 
(daily).  Age  30,  Wesle.van  University 
Graduate  (specialised  in  mathematics),  mar¬ 
ried,  health  excellent.  References:  Mr.  E.  B. 
Harvey,  publisher.  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier;  Mr.  John  Day  Jackson,  publisher. 
New  Haven  Register. 

Advertiser,  H.  M.  Peterson,  79  Grand 
Avenue,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


To  Settle  Estate — Executor  offers  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper;  Eastern  city  of  40,000 
population:  25.000  A.B.C.  circulation;  modern 
plant:  exclusive  field;  gross  income  $000,000 
annually:  25-year  dividend  record:  $500,000 
cash  re<iuired.  Address  "Newspaper  Oppor¬ 
tunity,”  care  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper*  Wanted 


Wanted,  to  buy  country  weekly  with  Jol 
business.  Limit  $5,000,  $1,000  cash.  Penn 
preferred.  Full  particulars  desired.  D-759 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Partner  Wanted 


$3,000  to  $4,000  Cash— Expand  chain  weeklies 
in  virgin  field  in  path  of  development.  Ad¬ 
vertising  or  business  office  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Active  service.  D-802,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Solicitors  and  circulation  man 
ager:  experienced.  State  connections,  pas 
record.  D-807,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Reporter — State  age,  education,  experience 
salary  requirements.  Write  Free  Press' 
Burlington,  Vt.  ' 


Sunday  Editor,  capable  of  handling  comple 
roto,  magaxlne,  departmental  pages  i 
features  and  make  up  Sunday  news  sectl 
on  New  England  dally.  Must  be  from  tl 
section,  preferably  Massachusetts.  Write  coi 
<l"«Ilflcations  and  state  salai 
D-801,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Auditor  and  Credit  Manager — First  rate  audi¬ 
tor,  accountant,  cost  man  and  general  sys- 
tematlxer.  Thirteen  years’  experience  In¬ 
volving  confidential  cooperation  in  managerial 
problems.  Knows  Income  tax  requirements. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  chain  newspaper 
forms  and  reports.  Experience  includes  ten 
years  with  one  daily  in  the  South,  beginning 
as  auditor,  then  buyer,  credit  man  and  office 
manager,  having  charge  of  all  credits,  costs, 
purchases,  etc.  Familiar  with  advertising 
and  circulation,  buying  of  paper,  supplies  and 
printing.  One  and  a  half  years  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  oflice  manager  with  large 
southeastern  newspaper. 

Age  44;  married;  health  excellent,  univer¬ 
sity  graduate.  Opirartunlty  first  consideration. 

RECOMMENDATION— “Very  capable  offlee 
man  and  accounting  systematlxer.  Turns  out 
great  volume  of  work  accurately  and  does 
well  in  planning  work  for  others.  Alert,  in¬ 
telligent,  meets  people  well.”  D-789,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Business  Manager — On  a  paper  with  a  total 
operating  cost  of  244  thousand  in  19.30,  de¬ 
creased  costs  over  31  thousand  in  1931  and 
followed  in  1932  with  a  further  cost  decrease 
of  over  .33  thousand  below  19.31,  or  a  total 
decrease  in  1932  of  over  65  thousand  below 
19.30.  At  the  same  time  increased  circulation 
from  68  hundrml  to  over  83  hundred.  Open 
for  other  position  about  April  15tb.  Address 
Box  D-804,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation — 

L.  L.  Ricketts,  former  circnlntion  manager  of 
the  Des  Moines  Capital,  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens,  Omaha  Bee-News,  the  Rural  New 
Yorker:  with  a  good  record  on  each  of  the 
above  publications.  Permanent  or  temporary 
position  desired.  Extra  well  qualifi^  for 
carrier  promotion,  street  sales,  or  direct  mail. 
Address  .^.TO  West  20th  St.,  New  York,  or 
phone  Watkins  9-1045. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager,  16  years’  experlenc 
Has  rmord  as  producer  and  efflclent  executiv 
Near  ChlMg^go  anywhere  for  right  oppe 
"mailer  city.  D-808.  Edit 

A  Publisher. 


Circulation — 

I  can  build  circulation — AND  GET  THE 
MONET!  Fifteen  years’  experience.  Past  ten 
years  as  country  circulator  on  nationally 
known  Southern  paper.  Wish  connection  in 
South  or  Middle  West  in  city  25,000  to  100,- 
000.  Answer  Claude  Johnson,  435  Rock 
Springs  Road,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Circulation  Manager,  10  years’  experience; 
knows  every  angle  of  circulation  bnllding  and 
promotion.  Will  guarantee  results.  Start  on 
moderate  salary.  At  liberty  first  of  March. 
D-798,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Man  with  ten  years’  experience  on 
newspapers  and  press  associations  in  New 
York,  Middle  West  and  Pacific  Coast  desires 
connection.  Specialties  are  finance  and  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Holds  degrees  from  two  univer¬ 
sities.  Age  32  years.  Married.  D-790, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Harold  B.  Finnell  is  now  open  for  a  new  con- 
nei-tlon.  His  record  of  achievement  and  his 
varied  experience  in  newspaper  promotion, 
agency  work,  and  jteneral  manufacturers'  ad¬ 
vertising  should  signal  him  as  a  valuable 
asset  to  almost  any  type  organisation.  His 
salary  demands  are  in  keeping  with  present 
conditions.  Age,  29  years. 

BUSINESS  EXPERIENCE  — 1923-1925  with 
The  5IacmiIIan  Company,  book  publishers. 
From  copywriter  to  advertising  manager. 
Sometimes  acted  as  literary  advisor  on 
manuscripts.  Resigned  after  two  years  to 
go  with  Bissell  A  Land,  advertising  agents, 
Pittsburgh. 

With  Bissell  A  Land  seven  months  contact¬ 
ing  and  writing  copy  for  American  Stainless 
Steel  and  Follansbee  Forge  accounts  which 
then  were  doing  heavy  advertising  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  through  the  mails. 
1926  with  New  York  American  on  circulation 
and  advertising  promotion.  Resigned  after 
three  months  to  accept  position  with  The 
New  York  Times. 

With  New  York  Times  for  three  years,  first 
as  assistant  advertising  manager  in  charge 
of  sales  correspondence.  Organized  promo¬ 
tion  and  market  research  department  shortl.v 
after.  Served  as  chairman  of  committee  to 
formulate  plans  for  an  extensive  survey  of 
the  New  York  market — a  cooi>erative  under¬ 
taking  by  all  New  York  newspapers  which 
is  still  operating. 

1929-1931,  promotion  manager  and  feature 
editor  of  Noel  Macy’s  IVestchester  newspapers 
(eight  dallies  and  six  weeklies)  and  has  sev¬ 
eral  striking  achievements  in  group  promo- 
tiou  to  bis  credit. 

Went  with  newly  consolidated  World-Telegram 
in  1931  as  national  advertising  promotion 
manager.  His  success  there  is  indicated  by 
that  publication's  advance  from  fourth  to  first 
place  in  General  advertising  classifications. 
Has  reviewed  books  for  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature,  The  New  York  Times,  and  the 
Evening  Post.  Has  written  some  special 
articles  and  several  addresses. 

Can  write  selling  copy,  visualize  and  present 
ideas,  and  has  unusual  knowledge  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  of  advertising  media. 

Have  you  a  tough  job?  Address;  Harold  B. 
Finnell,  Hotel  Shelton,  New  York  City. 


W.  A.  MagiU  wants  a  job.  Longtime  Q.8. 
and  A.M.  of  the  H-0  Co.,  also  its  European 
director;  sometime  advertiser  of  the  Arbuckle, 
American  laiw  Book  Co.  and  Shnr-Loc;  writer 
of  editorials,  advertising  and  special  articles; 
vigorous,  effective;  will  go  anywhere.  Address 
Boonton,  N.  J. 


Monotype  Machinist  —  Plenty  experience. 
Handle  all  monotype  equipment.  Go  any¬ 
where.  D-783,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Editor — metropolitan  advertising 
agency  copy  and  contact  experience,  trade 
Journal  writer,  university  graduate,  engineer¬ 
ing  training,  wants  editorial  or  advertising 
connection  with  growing  future.  D-786,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  deskman,  seasoned;  large  and  small 
dailies;  former  legislative,  special  assignment 
man;  wages  secondary.  D-803,  IMltor  A 
Publisher. 


Web  Pressman,  stereotyper,  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  man  in  charge.  Can  do  good  work. 
D-7g3.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Personal 


Will  the  man  from  Insurance  company  who 
recently  asked  for  address  of  Mrs.  James 
Garrison,  please  communicate  with  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MecLanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Complete  plant  for  small  daily.  Six  ma¬ 
chines,  press.  Give  full  particulars.  D-806, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 


Pal  mer,  Suter&  Palmer, 

Business  Established  In 

350  Madison  Ave. 
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SHQPmK%THlRCir 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


IN  A  letter  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
last  week  William  T.  Ellis  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  relief  of  the  distress  of  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  communities  where 
temporary  “barter”  systems  have  been 
contrived,  if  they  would  establish  bar¬ 
ter  advertising  columns.  It  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  idea,  but  any  number  of  news¬ 
papers  have  such  columns  in  operation. 
For  instance,  the  Pottstown  (Pa.) 
.Wews  for  some  time  has  been  running 
what  is  called  a  “Swap”  column.  A 
special  low  rate  was  fixed,  and  the 
newspaper  in  promotion  copy  coined  the 
slogan :  “3  lines,  3  times,  3  dimes.” 

W^ter  Robinson,  the  assistant  man¬ 
ager,  tells  me  that  the  idea  caught  on 
and  worked  well  for  a  time,  but  latterly 
fell  off.  Some  of  the  swaps  offered  in 
the  News  were:  building  lot  for  a 
horse,  a  Ford  for  a  pig  and  some 
chickens,  buck-saw  and  grinding  mill 
for  young  livestock.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  ran  on  the  classified  page.  A 
real  barter  column,  of  course,  would 
take  produce  and  other  material  in  ex¬ 
change  for  3  lines,  3  times.  Some 
Western  newspapers  have  come  to  this, 
but  the  question  arises :  What  will  they 
barter  for  newsprint  and  ink? 

*  *  * 

From  Spokane,  Wash.,  this  week 
came  a  letter  from  Ralph  R.  Gilby, 
newspaperman,  describing  barter  sys¬ 
tems  prevailing  there.  In  a  section  of 
the  community  where  a  group  of  per¬ 
sons  are  living  almost  entirely  without 
money,  barter  trading  was  stimulated 
first  by  the  erection  of  advertising  sign¬ 
boards  at  barter  exchanges.  For  $3  a 
month  an  “ad”  could  be  inserted, 
chalked  up  on  a  segment  of  the  board. 
These  offered  commodities,  services  and 
business  in  exchange  for  others.  The 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  then  began 
publishing,  on  a  strict  charit^r  basis, 
free  of  all  cost,  classified  advertisements 
offering  necessities  in  exchange  for 
labor,  or  labor  in  exchange  for  goods. 
The  column  is  an  amazing  human 
document.  Men  and  women  of  talent 
and  ability  each  morning  offer  their 
specialized  services  in  exchange  for 
food,  clothing  and  shelter.  They  do 
not  ask  for  money.  Mr.  Gilby  notes 
the  following  occupations  mentioned  in 
this  free  barter  column :  hotel  man¬ 
ager,  chauffeur,  tractor  operator,  furni¬ 
ture  repairer,  rug  braider,  sign  painter, 
banker,  house  wrecker,  cesspool  builder, 
practical  nurse,  income  tax  expert, 
apartment  manager,  beauty  operator, 
carpenter,  plasterer,  painter,  bookkeeper, 
typist,  grocery  clerk,  service  station 
operator,  papering,  man  cook,  chimney 
sWeep,  fireman,  dressmaker,  janitor, 
pipe  thawer,  accountant,  piano  tuner, 
engineer,  cabinet  maker,  bricklayer, 
baker,  roofer,  electrical  man,  jeweler, 
auto  repairer,  salesman  and  stenog¬ 
rapher. 

Then,  too,  there  are  advertisements 
offering  room  or  board  for  house  re¬ 
paring.  cutting  of  wood,  redecorating, 
housework,  sewing  and  painting. 

A  few  of  the  classified  advertisements 
speak  for  themselves: 

“Girl,  19,  High  School  Graduate  with 
business  training  wants  work  of  any 
kind  for  fuel,  groceries  or  clothing.” 

“Mechanic  will  work  at  an>'thing  for 
groceries  or  clothing.” 

“Widow  will  make  fluff,  crochet  or 
braided  rugs  or  do  plain  or  fancy  sew¬ 
ing  in  my  home  in  exchange  for  gro¬ 
ceries  or  fuel.” 

xperienced  painter,  decorator  needs 
very  much ;  also  experienced 
of  retail  lumber;  work  for 
othing  or  fuel.” 

nic  will  trade  auto  re- 
40  suit.” 


.\nd  so  they  go,  each  day  it  is  a  new 
story,  but  always  the  same  need. 

A  leading  dentist  offers  to  take  wheat 
from  the  farmers  at  50c.  a  bushel  in 
^change  for  dental  work.  He  offers 
in  the  same  “ad”  to  relieve  the  school¬ 
teacher  of  his  warrants  on  the  county, 
which  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  banks 
without  a  discount. 

Another  leading  dentist  tells  of  hav¬ 
ing  taken  in  a  cow  for  making  sets  of 
teeth  for  a  man  and  his  wife.  When 
he  inquired  how  he  would  get  the  cow 
from  the  farm  of  the  customer  to  his 
own  place,  the  dentist  was  informed 
that  for  some  fillings  put  in  the  teeth 
of  his  sjon,  he  would  deliver  the  cow. 

“A  friend  of  mine,”  writes  Mr.  Gilby, 
“recently  opened  up  a  barter  office  for 
the  benefit  of  men  who  cut  wood  and 
haul  it  to  town.  So  now  they  can  trade 
the  wood  for  necessities.  While  legis¬ 
lators  are  haggling  over  the  money 
situation  and  economists  are  making 
suggestions,  prople  here  in  the  north¬ 
west  are  trading  for  a  living  without 
money.  Our  nation  was  started  by  a 
transaction  of  barter,  and  now  after 
two  centuries  of  glorious  growth  we 
are  back  to  barter.” 

*  m  * 

The  following  publisher’s  notice 
runs  over  the  Spokesman-Review 
“labor  exchange”  column  daily: 

“This  classlflcation  is  maintained  for 
the  relief  of  the  needy  unemployed. 

“1.  The  exchange  must  involve  a  nec¬ 
essary  commodity  (food,  fuel,  clothing 
or  shelter),  or  a  necessary  service. 

“2.  No  ad  requiring  investment,  ex¬ 
penditure  or  the  selling  of  goods  by 
the  laborer  will  be  permitted. 

“3.  The  Spokesman-Review  reserves 
the  right  to  refuse  any  ad  submitted 
which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  assisting  the  unemployed. 

“4.  Violation  of  any  of  the  above 
rule.s  should  be  reported  without  delay 
to  the  Classified  Department  of  The 
Spokesman-Review,  or  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  who  will  prosecute  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law  any  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  the  unemployed.” 

“Ads  under  this  heading  are  FREE 
OF  CHARGE  and  individuals  offering 
their  servlce.s  for  necessities  or  any  of 
our  readers  that  have  necessities  to  offer 
for  labor  can  place  copy  by  phoning  the 
Classified  Department  of  The  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  between  the  hours  of  8  a.m. 
and  6  p.m..  Main  3321.” 

*  *  * 

ON  December  24,  1932,  four  and 
a  half  minutes  after  nine  in  the 
evening.  Eastern  Standard  time,  this 
old  earth  shook.  Eight  seismological 
observatories  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  wired  reports  to  Science  Service, 
at  Washington,  that  a  quake  had  oc¬ 
curred,  locating  the  violent  seismic  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  interior  of  China.  The 
news  was  duly  published  in  our  press, 
but  it  was  only  a  routine  item,  occasion- 
i^  no  comment  outside  of  scientifle 
circles. 

Just  48  days  later  we  learned  that 
the  shock  had  killed  some  70,0(X) 
Chinese,  struck  down  as  if  by  a  bolt 
from  the  blue,  in  the  Kansu  Province. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  human  catas- 
trophies  of  modern  times,  in  point  of 
casualties.  After  48  days,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  remote  location  of  the 
disaster,  the  press  played  down  the 
stor>'.  Our  nation  paid  little  attention. 
*  *  * 

TA'O  observations  come  to  mind  in 
this  reference.  First,  is  the  fact 
that  our  news  system  is  geared  to  essen¬ 
tial  local  interest — we  are  not  bowled 
over  by  events  in  locations  far  re¬ 
moved.  Imagination  does  not  carry  to 
Kansu  Province.  “Seventy  Thousand 
Dead  in  Quake”  is  worth  only  a  sunk 
head  on  page  one,  assuming  indeed  that 
there  is  no  contemporary  local  news 
break  such  as  the  sudden  demise  of  a 
prominent  citizen  or  two  dead  and  three 


hurt  in  up-town  grade  crossing  acci¬ 
dent.  In  such  case  the  70,000  dead  in 
China  story  might  run  inside,  with  no 
harm  done.  It  is  our  modem  concept, 
also,  that  Chinese  really  do  not  cotmt. 
We  do  not  think  of  the  race  as  of  other 
peoples.  Stories  of  large  numbers 
suffering  and  dying  there,  in  famine, 
flood,  Are  or  earthquake,  no  longer 
shock  our  senses. 

*  *  « 

My  friend  Watson  Davis  raises  the 
point  that  the  Christmas  disaster 
brings  us  to  the  sudden  realization  that 
vast  sections  of  this  old  globe  exist 
under  the  most  primitive  conditions. 
Rapid  communication  is  unknown.  Only 
when  this  point  is  raised  are  we  startled 
by  the  thought  that  a  vast  horror,  spec¬ 
tacle  of  70,000  lives  wiped  out  in  a 
blast  from  the  earth,  happened  and  48 
days  elapsed  before  the  simple  facts 
filtered  to  a  cable  station.  Mr.  Davis 
brought  the  matter  out  clearly  in  the 
following  words: 

“In  the  controversy  over  machine  vs. 
man,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  large 
surfaces  of  the  earth  are  essentially  as 
primitive  as  they  were  centuries  ago. 
In  numerous  huts  of  less  culturally  ad¬ 
vanced  peoples  the  sewing  machine  is 
the  only  evidence  of  the  machine  age. 
In  some  portions  of  the  interior  of 
China  the  western  world  is  known  only 
because  of  the  western  civilization’s  de¬ 
mand  for  some  native  product  in  trade. 

“Although  it  took  over  a  month  and 
a  half  for  the  detailed  news  of  the 
great  Christmas  seismic  disaster  to  reach 
the  western  world,  the  location  of  the 
earthquake  and  the  fact  that  it  probably 
w'as  extremely  destructive  to  life  and 
property  was  known  to  scientists  and 
the  public  only  a  few  hours  after  the 
earth’s  crust  in  CHiina  shook  itself. 
Actual  vibrations  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  which  are  just  as  ‘wireless’  as 
radio  waves,  were  set  up  by  the  earth¬ 
quake  and  these  were  received  on  seis¬ 
mographs  throughout  the  civilized 
world.” 

*  *  * 

The  irrepressible  Clyde  P.  Steen, 
promoter  of  little  schemes  to  prey 
upon  individuals  and  firms  that  seek 
privileges  in  legislation  and  from  the 
press,  is  now  sending  letters  to  Ohio 
business  men  advising  them  that  if  they 
will  become  associate  members  of  ffie 
“Ohio  Editors’  Association,”  of  which 
Steen  is  secretary  and  treasurer,  re¬ 
mitting  $25  to  P.  O.  Box  82,  Fremont, 
O.,  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  “Ohio  Editors’  Press 
Club,”  which  will  open  headquarters  at 
the  Virginia  Hotel,  Columbus,  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day.  The  fact  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  other  officers  of  the  Ohio  Edi¬ 
tors’  Association  have  resigned,  since 
Editor  &  Publisher  gave  the  latest 
Steen  scheme  to  the  public,  seems  not 
to  daunt  this  fearless  editor  of  the 
Fremont  Messenger,  whose  name  and 
connection  appear  twice  on  the  new 
letter-head  of  the  “Ohio  Editors’  As¬ 
sociation.” 

«  •  * 

The  Mandeville  Press  Bureau,  6 
East  45th  Street,  New  York,  pro¬ 
duces  a  picture  feature  called  “Camir- 
ror.”  It  is  a  three-column  half-tone 
layout,  made  up  from  photographs.  In 
a  letter  to  a  national  advertiser  Carl 
Smiffi,  of  the  Bureau,  says:  “Our 
photographer  will  take  the  pictures. 
We  arrange  for  prominent  people, 
actors,  radio  stars,  etc.,  to  pose,  and  we 
will  supply  clippings  as  well  as  photo¬ 
graphs  at  cost.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  papers  have  requested  the  ‘Camir- 
ror’  feature  and  we  can  produce  300 
clippings  per  issue.  1  insertion — $150; 

3  insertions — $125;  6  insertions — $1(X).” 
(Presumably  6  insertions  at  $100  each.) 

Believe  it  or  not,  Mr.  Ripley,  scores 
of  newspapers  do  use  Camirror  as 
cheap  filler. 

*  *  * 

Dinners  are  all  the  rage  in  New 
York,  just  at  present,  no  matter 
how  hard  the  times.  The  Newspaper 
Qub  is  promoting  what  is  called  a 
“Congressional  Bawl,”  exciting  pro¬ 
gram  of  banqueting,  entertainment  and 
dancing ;  the  Inner  Circle,  composed  of 


City  Hall  reporters,  is  giving  a  sw 
party  to  celebrate  the  “New  Deal” 
Washington,  and  a  grand  testimony 
dinner  is  being  arranged  for  Claude  C 
Bowers,  famed  political  columnist  a^> 
historian.  It  is  announced  that  thi 
(jovernors  of  24  states  have  accepted 
membership  on  the  committee  organ»' 
ing  the  Bowers  dinner,  and  350  ou|. 
standing  citizens  act  as  sponsors,  allMi 
which  I  imagine  breaks  the  glad 
record  for  any  newspaperman.  It  i|  j 
recognition  of  an  able  writer  and  faith- 
ful  follower  of  the  Sage  of  MonticeDa 
There  is  some  criticism  of  gay  fetes  in 
the  midst  of  our  financial  woes,  but  this  f 
seems  silly,  if  guests  get  their  mon^i 
worth  and  surpluses  [if  any]  go 
charity.  i 

*  *  * 

JUST  how  much  of  a  clean-up  Phi] 
Stong  made  from  his  best-seller 
‘|State  Fair,”  with  subsequent  sale  of ' 
movie  rights,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ^ 
but  here’s  a  true  story  of  how  this 
Iowa  newspaperman  employed  his  prof- 
its.  For  several  years  Mr.  Stong  had 
been  making  good  in  New  York,  lat-, 
terly  in  advertising  writing.  No  im¬ 
portant  money  came  his  way,  however/ 
until  State  Fair  seized  the  public  mind,  ■ 
After  the  book  had  been  done  in  a 
movie  script,  the  author  returned  to’ 
Iowa  for  a  vacation.  One  day  he  went  i 
to  view  the  old  homestead,  once  owned 
by  his  grandfather,  one  of  those  rkk 
farms  which  have  so  sadly  passed  froa  ; 
pioneer  families  during  the  era  of  stag¬ 
nation  and  mortgage  foreclosures.  Ph0 
deplored  the  fact  that  his  family  was  ! 
no  longer  in  happy  possession  of  the 
home  where  his  father  had  seen  the 
light  of  day  and  acres  Phil  had  bar^ 
footed  behind  a  plough  on  many  a  sun* 
lit  morning.  Sentiment,  and  we  hope 
good  business  sense,  overcame  him  aM 
Phil  determined  to  buy  back  the  old 
place.  State  Fair  royalties  cleared  of 
mortgages  and  debts  and  restoral  d* 
farm  to  the  Stong  family.  “Faith  ia 
Iowa,”  said  Phil,  when  questiaoe(tt 
“The  day  will  come  when  you  fellows 
will  want  to  buy,  us  out  at  ^50  an  acre 
and  you’ll  have  to  take  all  400  of  ’em." 

*  *  * 

A  REPORTER  for  the  MMscie 
(Ind.)  Evening  Press,  John  Lew* 
ellen,  turned  in  a  story  to  the  desk  the 
other  day  that  made  type  and  has  givea 
me  the  “kick”  of  the  week.  Mr. 
Lewellen  was  sent  out  to  verify  a  re¬ 
port  that  an  unidentified  local  business¬ 
man  while  driving  in  his  car  in  the 
country  approaching  Muncie,  had  picked 
up  a  man  and  woman  miserably  trudg¬ 
ing  along  the  highway,  a  babe  in  ffie 
arms  of  the  mother.  The  mother  wept, 
“See  my  poor  baby.  She  has  been  6e»i 
for  two  days.”  The  couple  were  on 
their  way  to  Indianapolis  to  appeal  to 
relatives  for  funds  with  which  to  de¬ 
cently  bury  the  dead  child,  according  to 
report,  and  the  Muncie  businessnun, 
with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  took  them  to 
their  destination  and  assisted  in  ar¬ 
ranging  a  proper  funeral. 

Ripping  local  story,  if  true,  but  the 
reporter  made  no  progress  in  getting 
verification.  For  a  week  he  ran  about 
town  seeking  a  lead.  Everyone  he  in¬ 
terviewed  seemed  to  know  the  story, 
but  in  each  instance  the  hero  of  the 
occasion  was  someone  else.  No,  it  was 
not  the  manager  of  the  Remington  type¬ 
writer  office,  but  a  chap  who  worked 
for  him.  No,  this  man’s  wife  said,  it 
was  not  “Ed,”  but  “our  little  daughter 
heard  the  story  in  Sunday  school  and 
Rev.  Franklin  knows  the  name  of  the 
man.”  No,  Rev.  Franklin  did  not  know 
the  man.  but  Mr.  Addison,  the  school 
principal  had  the  facts.  Mr.  Addison  had 
heard  the  story  told  in  a  barber-shop- 
The  barber  recalled  the  story,  and  sug¬ 
gested  several  authorities.  For  day* 
the  reporter  followed  one  clue  after 
another,  finally  writing  a  story,  giving 
a  full  account  of  his  fruitless  adventure, 
(jood  reading,  I’d  say.  Mr.  Lewellea 
wound  up  his  account  thus:  “If  you, 
the  reader,  want  to  trace  the  story  fur¬ 
ther,  you  might  begin  with  anyone 
named  here,  or  any  member  of  the 
Sunday  school  class,  or  any  m^ber  of 
the  public  school  faculty,  asking  who 
told  who,  ad  infinitum.” 
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IN  A  Irltrr  lo  I'IdITDR  \  PUM.IMUK 
last  wcrk  William  T.  blli»  >iik- 
Krstrd  that  newspapers  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  relief  of  the  distress  of  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  communities  where 
temporary  “barter”  systems  have  been 
contrived,  if  they  would  establish  bar¬ 
ter  advertising  columns.  It  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  idea,  but  any  number  of  news¬ 
papers  have  such  columns  in  operation. 
For  instance,  the  Pottstown  (Pa.) 
Sews  for  some  time  has  been  running 
what  is  called  a  “Swap”  column.  A 
special  low  rate  was  fixed,  and  the 
newspaper  in  promotion  copy  coined  the 
slogan :  “3  lines,  3  times,  3  dimes.” 

Walter  Robinson,  the  assistant  man¬ 
ager,  tells  me  that  the  idea  caught  on 
and  worked  well  for  a  time,  but  latterly 
fell  off.  Some  of  the  swaps  offered  in 
the  News  were:  building  lot  for  a 
horse,  a  Ford  for  a  pig  and  some 
chickens,  buck-saw  and  grinding  mill 
for  young  livestock.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  ran  on  the  classified  page.  A 
real  barter  column,  of  course,  would 
take  produce  and  other  material  in  ex¬ 
change  for  3  lines,  3  times.  Some 
Western  newspapers  have  come  to  this, 
but  the  question  arises :  What  will  they 
barter  for  newsprint  and  ink? 

*  *  * 

From  Spokane,  Wash.,  this  week 
came  a  letter  from  Ralph  R.  Gilby, 
newspaperman,  describing  barter  sys¬ 
tems  prevailing  there.  In  a  section  of 
the  community  where  a  group  of  per¬ 
sons  are  living  almost  entirely  without 
money,  barter  trading  was  stimulated 
first  by  the  erection  of  advertising  sign¬ 
boards  at  barter  exchanges.  For  $3  a 
month  an  “ad”  could  be  inserted, 
chalked  up  on  a  segment  of  the  board. 
These  offered  commodities,  services  and 
business  in  exchange  for  others.  The 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  then  began 
publishing,  on  a  strict  charity  basis, 
free  of  all  cost,  classified  advertisements 
offering  necessities  in  exchange  for 
labor,  or  labor  in  exchange  for  goods. 
The  column  is  an  amazing  human 
document.  Men  and  women  of  talent 
and  ability  each  morning  offer  their 
specialized  services  in  exchange  for 
food,  clothing  and  shelter.  They  do 
not  ask  for  money.  Mr.  Gilby  notes 
the  following  occupations  mentioned  in 
this  free  barter  column :  hotel  man¬ 
ager,  chauffeur,  tractor  operator,  furni¬ 
ture  repairer,  rug  braider,  sign  painter, 
banker,  house  wrecker,  cesspool  builder, 
practical  nurse,  income  tax  expert, 
apartment  manager,  beauty  operator, 
carpenter,  plasterer,  painter,  bookkeej^r, 
typist,  grocery  clerk,  service  station 
operator,  papering,  man  cook,  chimney 
sweep,  fireman,  dressmaker,  janitor, 
pipe  thawer,  accountant,  piano  tuner, 
engineer,  cabinet  maker,  bricklayer, 
baker,  roofer,  electrical  man,  jeweler, 
auto  repairer,  salesman  and  stenog¬ 
rapher. 

Then,  too,  there  are  advertisements 
offering  room  or  board  for  house  re¬ 
paring,  cutting  of  wood,  redecorating, 
housework,  sewing  and  painting. 

A  few  of  the  classified  advertisements 
speak  for  themselves: 

“Girl,  19,  High  School  Graduate  with 
business  training  wants  work  of  any 
kind  for  fuel,  groceries  or  clothing.” 

“Mechanic  w'ill  work  at  an>-thing  for 
groceries  or  clothing.” 

“Widow  will  make  fluff,  crochet  or 
braided  rugs  or  do  plain  or  fancy  sew¬ 
ing  in  my  home  in  exchange  for  gro- 
aceries  or  fuel.” 

13^Fxperienced  painter,  decorator  needs 
unlimit,  very  much;  also  experienced 
be  located  or  retail  lumber;  work  for 
sion  has  ta:lothinK  or  fuel.” 
advisement.  hanic  will  trade  auto  re- 
the  Portland  It  40  suit.” 
and  Sunday  Teh 


\iid  tlii->  i!i>.  «'.«li  «U‘  u  I-  a  new 
'tory.  but  al\sa\'  the  -.mit  need. 

A  leading  dentist  utter-  ti.  take  wheat 
from  the  farmers  at  .^te,  a  bushel  in 
exchange  for  ileiital  work.  He  offers 
in  the  same  “ad"  to  relieve  the  school¬ 
teacher  of  his  warrants  on  the  county, 
which  will  not  lie  accepted  by  the  banks 
without  a  discount. 

Another  leading  dentist  tells  of  hav¬ 
ing  taken  in  a  cow  for  making  sets  of 
teeth  for  a  man  and  his  wife.  When 
he  inquired  how  he  would  get  the  cow 
from  the  farm  of  the  customer  to  his 
own  place,  the  dentist  was  informed 
that  for  some  fillings  put  in  the  teeth 
of  his  son,  he  would  deliver  the  cow. 

“A  friend  of  mine,"  writes  Mr.  Gilby, 
“recently  opened  up  a  barter  office  for 
the  benefit  of  men  who  cut  wood  and 
haul  it  to  town.  So  now  they  can  trade 
the  wood  for  necessities.  While  legis¬ 
lators  are  haggling  over  the  money 
situation  and  economists  are  making 
suggestions,  people  here  in  the  north¬ 
west  are  trading  for  a  living  without 
money.  Our  nation  was  started  by  a 
transaction  of  barter,  and  now  after 
two  centuries  of  glorious  growth  we 
are  back  to  barter.” 

*  *  * 

The  following  publisher’s  notice 
runs  over  the  Spokesman-Review 
“labor  exchange”  column  daily: 

“This  classification  is  maintained  for 
the  relief  of  the  needy  unemployed. 

“1.  The  exchange  must  Involve  a  nec¬ 
essary  commodity  (food,  fuel,  clothing 
or  shelter),  or  a  necessary  service. 

“2.  No  ad  requiring  investment,  ex¬ 
penditure  or  the  selling  of  goods  by 
the  laborer  will  be  permitted. 

"3.  The  Spokesman -Review  reserves 
the  right  to  refuse  any  ad  submitted 
which  Is  not  In  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  assisting  the  unemployed. 

"4.  Violation  of  any  of  the  above 
rules  should  be  reported  without  delay 
to  the  Classified  Department  of  The 
Spokesman-Review,  or  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  who  will  prosecute  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law  any  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  the  unemployed.” 


"Ads  under  this  heading  are  FREE 
OF  CHARGE  and  individuals  offering 
their  services  for  necessities  or  any  of 
our  readers  that  have  necessities  to  offer 
for  labor  can  place  copy  by  phoning  the 
Classified  Department  of  The  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  between  the  hours  of  8  a.ni. 
and  6  p.m.,  Main  3321.” 

*  *  e 

ON  December  24,  1932,  four  and 
a  half  minutes  after  nine  in  the 
evening.  Eastern  Standard  time,  this 
old  earth  shook.  Eight  seismological 
observatories  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  wired  reports  to  Science  Service, 
at  Washington,  that  a  quake  had  oc¬ 
curred,  locating  the  violent  seismic  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  interior  of  China.  The 
news  was  duly  published  in  our  press, 
but  it  was  only  a  routine  item,  occasion¬ 
ing  no  comment  outside  of  scientific 
circles. 

Just  48  days  later  we  learned  that 
the  shock  had  killed  some  70,000 
(Chinese,  struck  down  as  if  by  a  bolt 
from  the  blue,  in  the  Kansu  Province. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  human  catas- 
trophies  of  modern  times,  in  point  of 
casualties.  After  48  days,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  remote  location  of  the 
disaster,  the  press  played  down  the 
story.  Our  nation  paid  little  attention. 
*  *  • 

TA’O  observations  come  to  mind  in 
this  reference.  First,  is  the  fact 
that  our  news  system  is  geared  to  essen¬ 
tial  local  interest — we  are  not  bowled 
over  by  events  in  locations  far  re¬ 
moved.  Imagination  does  not  carry  to 
Kansu  Province.  “Seventy  Thousand 
Dead  in  Quake”  is  worth  only  a  sunk 
head  on  page  one,  assuming  indeed  that 
there  is  no  contemporary  local  news 
break  such  as  the  sudden  demise  of  a 
prominent  citizen  or  two  dead  and  three 
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MV  (riend  Waiiuii  Davit  raise*  the 
point  that  the  C.hrittma*  disaster 
brings  in>  to  the  sudden  realization  tiuit 
vast  section*  of  this  old  globe  exist 
under  the  most  primitive  condition*. 
Rapid  communication  is  unknown.  Only 
when  this  point  is  raised  arc  we  startled 
by  the  thought  that  a  vast  horror,  spec¬ 
tacle  of  70,()(X)  lives  wiped  out  in  a 
blast  from  the  earth,  happened  and  48 
days  elapsed  before  the  simple  facts 
filtered  to  a  cable  station.  Mr.  Davis 
brought  the  matter  out  clearly  in  the 
following  words: 

“In  the  controversy  over  machine  vs. 
man,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  large 
surfaces  of  the  earth  are  essentially  as 
primitive  as  they  were  centuries  ago. 
In  numerous  huts  of  less  culturally  ad¬ 
vanced  peoples  the  sewing  machine  is 
the  only  evidence  of  the  machine  age. 
In  some  portions  of  the  interior  of 
China  the  western  world  is  known  only 
because  of  the  western  civilization’s  de¬ 
mand  for  some  native  product  in  trade. 

“Although  it  took  over  a  month  and 
a  half  for  the  detailed  news  of  the 
great  Christmas  seismic  disaster  to  reach 
the  western  world,  the  location  of  the 
earthquake  and  the  fact  that  it  probably 
w'as  extremely  destructive  to  life  and 
property  was  known  to  scientists  and 
the  public  only  a  few  hours  after  the 
earth’s  crust  in  China  shook  itself. 
Actual  vibrations  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  which  are  just  as  ‘wireless’  as 
radio  waves,  were  set  up  by  the  earth¬ 
quake  and  these  were  received  on  seis¬ 
mographs  throughout  the  civilized 
world.” 

*  *  * 

The  irrepressible  Clyde  P.  Steen, 
promoter  of  little  schemes  to  prey 
upon  individuals  and  firms  that  seek 
privileges  in  legislation  and  from  the 
press,  is  now  sending  letters  to  Ohio 
business  men  advising  them  that  if  they 
will  become  associate  members  of  Ae 
“Ohio  Editors’  Association,”  of  which 
Steen  is  secretary  and  treasurer,  re¬ 
mitting  $25  to  P.  O.  Box  82,  Fremont, 
O.,  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  “Ohio  Editors’  Press 
Club,”  which  will  open  headquarters  at 
the  Virginia  Hotel,  Columbus,  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day.  The  fact  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  other  officers  of  the  Ohio  Edi¬ 
tors’  Association  have  resigned,  since 
Editor  &  Publisher  gave  the  latest 
Steen  scheme  to  the  public,  seems  not 
to  daunt  this  fearless  editor  of  the 
Fremont  Messenger,  whose  name  and 
connection  appear  twice  on  the  new 
letter-head  of  the  “Ohio  Editors’  As- 
.sociation.” 

*  *  * 

The  Mandeville  Press  Bureau,  6 
East  45th  Street,  New  York,  pro¬ 
duces  a  picture  feature  called  “Camir- 
ror.”  It  is  a  three-column  half-tone 
layout,  made  up  from  photographs.  In 
a  letter  to  a  national  advertiser  Carl 
Smith,  of  the  Bureau,  says:  “Our 
photographer  will  take  the  pictures. 
We  arrange  for  prominent  people, 
actors,  radio  stars,  etc.,  to  pose,  and  we 
will  supply  clippings  as  well  as  photo¬ 
graphs  at  cost.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  papers  have  requested  the  ‘Camir- 
ror’  feature  and  we  can  produce  300 
clippings  per  issue.  1  insertion — $150; 
3  insertions — $125;  6  insertions — ^$100.” 
(Presumably  6  insertions  at  $100  each.) 

Believe  it  or  not.  Mr.  Ripley,  scores 
of  newspapers  do  use  Camirror  as 
cheap  filler. 

*  *  * 

Dinners  are  all  the  rage  in  New 
York,  just  at  present,  no  matter 
how  hard  the  times.  The  Newspaper 
Club  is  promoting  what  is  called  a 
“Congressional  Bawl,”  exciting  pro¬ 
gram  of  banqueting,  entertainment  and 
dancing ;  the  Inner  Circle,  composed  of 
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JUST  how  much  of  a  cican-up  Ph 
Stung  made  from  his  best-sclli 
“Slate  Fair,”  with  subsequent  salec., 
movie  rights,  I  am  not  prepared  to  $ay  ‘ 
but  here's  a  true  story  of  how  tha 
Iowa  newspaperman  employed  his  proj^ 
its.  For  several  years  Mr.  Stong 
been  making  good  in  New  York,  l^J 
terly  in  advertising  writing.  No 
portant  money  came  his  way,  howe  , 
until  State  Fair  seized  the  public  min 
After  the  book  had  been  done  in 
movie  script,  the  author  returned  to 
Iowa  for  a  vacation.  One  day  he  wag 
to  view  the  old  homestead,  once  owne^ 
by  his  grandfather,  one  of  those  ridt' 
farms  which  have  so  sadly  passed  froa 
pioneer  families  during  the  era  of  stag¬ 
nation  and  mortgage  foreclosures.  Phil 
deplored  the  fact  that  his  family  was 
no  longer  in  happy  possession  of  the 
home  where  his  father  had  seen  the 
light  of  day  and  acres  Phil  had  bare¬ 
footed  behind  a  plough  on  many  a  sun-' 
lit  morning.  Sentiment,  and  we  hope  i 
good  business  sense,  overcame  him  a^; 
Phil  determined  to  buy  back  the  oUl 
place.  State  Fair  royalties  cleared  of  j 
mortgages  and  debts  and  restored  the'{ 
farm  to  the  Stong  family.  “Faith  inj 
Iowa,”  said  Phil,  when  questioiied.'jj 
“The  day  will  come  when  you  fellows' 
will  want  to  buy.  us  out  at  ^50  an  acre 
and  you’ll  have  to  take  all  4(X)  of  ’em.”] 


A  REPORTER  for  the  MuncUj 
(Ind.)  Evening  Press,  John  Lew- 
ellen.  turned  in  a  story  to  the  desk  the 
other  day  that  made  type  and  has  given 
me  the  “kick”  of  the  week.  Mr.' 
Lewellen  was  sent  out  to  verify  a  re-] 
port  that  an  unidentified  local  business¬ 
man  while  driving  in  his  car  in  the 
country  approaching  Muncie,  had  picked 
up  a  man  and  woman  miserably  trudg-] 
ing  along  the  highway,  a  babe  in  the 
arms  of  the  mother.  The  mother  wept,' 
“See  my  poor  baby.  She  has  been  dead 
for  two  days.”  The  couple  were  on 
their  way  to  Indianapolis  to  appeal  to 
relatives  for  funds  with  which  to  de¬ 
cently  bury  the  dead  child,  according  to ' 
report,  and  the  Muncie  businessman,] 
with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  took  them  to] 
their  destination  and  assisted  in  ar¬ 
ranging  a  proper  funeral. 

Ripping  local  story,  if  true,  but  the 
reporter  made  no  progress  in  getting 
verification.  For  a  week  he  ran  about] 
town  seeking  a  lead.  Everyone  he  in¬ 
terviewed  seemed  to  know  the  story, 
but  in  each  instance  the  hero  of  the! 
occasion  was  someone  else.  No,  it  was! 
not  the  manager  of  the  Remington  fyP^L 
writer  office,  but  a  chap  who  worked^ 
for  him.  No,  this  man’s  wife  said, 
was  not  “Ed,”  but  “our  little 
heard  the  story  in  Sunday  school  an^B 
Rev.  Franklin  knows  the  name  of  th^| 
man.”  No,  Rev.  Franklin  did  not  knot! 
the  man.  but  Mr.  Addison,  the  scho 
principal  had  the  facts.  Mr.  Addison  ha^^ 
heard  the  story  told  in  a  barber-sho(^| 
The  barber  recalled  the  story,  and 
gested  several  authorities.  For  day 
the  reporter  followed  one  clue  afte 
another,  finally  writing  a  story,  givi^ 
a  full  account  of  his  fruitless  adventurf^ 
Go^  reading.  I’d  say.  Mr.  Leweil^ 
wound  up  his  account  thus:  “If  yo 
the  reader,  want  to  trace  the  story  fu 
Jher,  you  might  begin  with  anyofj 
named  here,  or  any  member  of  t 
Sunday  school  class,  or  any  member 
the  public  school  faculty,  asking 
told  who,  ad  infinitum.” 


